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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


In 1988 the Archaeological Institute of America and the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens agreed joindy to publish Ira Mark’s The Sanctuary of Athena Mke: Architectural 
Stages and Chronology. This cooperation gave both institutions the opportunity to contribute 
to a monograph that illuminates key aspects of the history of this complex and important 
Athenian sanctuary. The Institute undertook to edit Dr. Mark’s manuscript, and the School 
assumed responsibility for its production. 

With the appearance of the monograph as AIA Monograph New Series 2 and Hesperia 
Supplement XXVI, we bring this project to completion. We hope that this work will add 
significant new insights and spark renewed debate on the subject. 


Maghteld J. Mf.t.t.tn k 

Chair, Publications Committee 
Archaeological Institute of America 
1987-1990 


James R. McCredie 

Chairman, Managing Committee 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens 

1980-1990 



PREFACE 


My research on the Sanctuary of Athena Nike spans two main periods in my schooling 
and career. I first became interested in the cult-site as a graduate student at work on my 
dissertation. My topic was the representation of Nike (Victory) on the Akropolis, a study that 
encompassed Archaic and Classical votive statuary, bronze vessel attachments, architectural 
sculptures (particularly, the Parthenon sculptures), and the Nike Parapet. As I pursued 
my work, I became more and more intrigued by the relation of Nike and Athena Nike, 
Winged and Wingless Victory, and I made a special attempt to clarify that relation through 
a closer investigation of the history of the Nike Bastion and the Athena Nike cult. The 
resulting doctoral study, “Nike and the Cult of Athena Nike on the Athenian Acropolis,” 
was submitted to the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, in 1979. 

Midway in my doctoral research I became aware of a body of notes and plans that 
to that point had hardly been made use of. These papers, preserved in the archives of 
the Archaeological Society of Athens, pertain to the major restoration of the Nike Bastion 
undertaken from 1935 to 1939 by Nikolaos Balanos, then director of the Restoration and 
Preservation of the Akropolis Monuments. I had at that time neither permission nor, I 
felt, sufficient background to edit the Nike Bastion papers in full, but their importance was 
nonetheless unmistakable. 

A year’s leave from teaching in 1982-1983 allowed me to return to Athens: my aim 
was to thoroughly examine and publish Balanos’ bastion papers and, in the light of these 
records, to reexamine the remains on the bastion itself. The present study is the result. 

I am very mindful of the trust and confidence put in me by my seniors. James R. 
McCredie was Director of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens when I began 
this study as a gradudate student. It was he who made me aware of Balanos’ papers, and 
as my teacher, he repeatedly helped sharpen my thinking on the complex problems of 
archaeological interpretation that their study entailed. Stephen G. Miller, Director of the 
American School at my return to Athens in 1982, was also highly instrumental in securing 
me permission to publish the Balanos papers. This study would have been impossible without 
their support. 

As indispensable as the School’s support was the sincere and generous cooperation 
of Greek colleagues. I owe a great debt of gratitude to Anastasios Orlandos and George 
Mylonas, successive Secretaries General of the Archaeological Society of Athens. They took 
the unusual and very generous step of opening previously unedited papers to a nonmember 
of the Society. I am very grateful as well to the successive Ephors of the Akropolis during 
my period of study, George Dontas and Evi Touloupa. With their permission, I studied and 
surveyed the remains of the early bastion, first in 1976 and again in 1982. 

In an earlier publication I acknowledged the fellowship support that I received as a 
graduate student. I am grateful for a Fellowship for Independent Study and Research awarded 
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by the National Endowment for the Humanities for 1982—1983. That fellowship allowed 
me to research and to begin writing this study. 

I had the help of a great number of friends and associates at various stages in the 
preparation of this work. Craig A. Mauzy did the photographs, both of the Balanos drawings 
and of the early remains from the site. The late William B. Dinsmoor, Jr. and Frederick 
A. Cooper helped me to take levels on the bastion. I benefited from repeated discussions with 
Evelyn B. Harrison, who shared with me her then unpublished research on the chronology of 
Attic sculpture. Gerald Lalonde went with me to the Epigraphical Museum on a number 
of occasions to look at inscriptions. Balanos’ idiosyncratic and nearly illegible handwriting 
(Appendix A) was transcribed for me by Demetra Photiadis. Anna S. Benjamin prepared 
an initial translation from Mimi’s transcription. Last, I collaborated with Karlene Friedman 
on the drawings: I prepared the initial drawings in pencil; she prepared the inked version 
with added labels and numbers. 

I know that I must have forgotten many who had a hand in this work. The following come 
to mind for their unusual kindness or generosity: John McK. Camp II and Susan I. Rotroff, 
for discussing Agora chronology with me and looking through relevant Agora pottery lots; 
Manolis Korres, for his attempt, unsuccessful in the end, to find more documentation on 
the Balanos excavations; Margaret M. Miles, for allowing me to read her then unpublished 
article on the Temple of Nemesis at Rhamnous; Homer A. Thompson, for reading and 
commenting on my work in manuscript; and Nancy A. Winter, who repeatedly seemed to 
think of things that I had not, both scholarly and practical. 

There is scaffolding on the Nike Temple as I write this. The third restoration of the site is 
now under way. I feel it is appropriate that this study, centered on the second restoration 
of the site, should appear when it does. There is still much to learn about the Nike Bastion. I 
hope that my review and discussion of the second project may be an aid in work to come. 


Ira S. Mark 


New York City 
August 1992* 


* I have attempted to include all relevant bibliography for the study up to 1988, the year the manuscript 
was accepted for publication. A few more recent titles have been added in the notes. 
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THE SANCTUARY OF ATHENA NIKE IN ATHENS 
ARCHITECTURAL STAGES AND CHRONOLOGY 



I 

INTRODUCTION 


In January 1934 the Greek Council of Ministers formed a commission to examine the bastion 
and sanctuary of Athena Nike. The temple had been gradually settling for several years, a 
cumulative drop of up to a fifth of a meter on the west and south, and the crumbling stonework 
of the bastion had begun to shift and bow. The commission counseled a thorough restoration, 
and Nikolaos Balanos, director of the Restoration and Preservation of the Akropolis Mon¬ 
uments, was soon empowered to begin. From October 1935 to his retirement in March 1939, 
Balanos supervised the dismantling of the temple and of much of the bastion, the replacement 
of the temple foundations, and the initial stages of rebuilding. The temple had been reerected 
to orthostate level when Balanos’ health began to fail, and he was forced to retire. His 
successor, Anastasios Orlandos, brought the project to completion in September 1940. 

Although the bastion project was planned as a work of restoration only, early on it 
came upon major archaeological finds. In January 1936, four months underway, the work 
crew uncovered a naiskos, a small-scale temple of simple n-shaped plan, immured in the 
foundations of the later temple. Clearing a corner of the naiskos a few days later, they came on 
a deposit of terracotta figurines set in a stone repository. Further work showed the repository 
and naiskos to rest on a massive Mycenaean terrace. On the west, a huge corbeled niche at 
the base of this terrace was immediately seen to relate to the distinctive bipartite niche of the 
Classical bastion: the latter was a regularized, ashlar copy of this major Bronze Age feature. 
Finally, work the next season toward the north side of the sanctuary revealed a block inscribed 
“Altar of Athena Nike,” its technique and lettering roughly indicating a mid-6th-century date. 

Balanos replaced the crumbling foundations for the Nike Temple with a massive concrete 
podium reaching fully to bedrock, an installation that required the removal of the naiskos, 
repository, and adjacent stretches of Mycenaean stonework. Intent on preserving as much 
of the context of these finds as possible, Balanos later restored them to their original place in a 
specially built crypt. To enter, one descends a stair southeast of the temple (E on Plan A) 
and proceeds along the Bronze Age bastion, down the length of the southern crown, and 
around the west face. A short flight of steps on the south (F on Plan A) leads up to two 
low rooms enclosing the early remains of the cult: the naiskos, repository, inscribed altar, 
and other finds at their level. 


THE EXCAVATOR’S REPORT AND OTHER ACCOUNTS 

Balanos completed a final report on the bastion project in 1940, the year after he retired. 1 
This lengthy article is noteworthy, first, for the very year of its publication. Then bracing 
for war, Greece saw few other projects so brought to a close. However fortunate we are 
in the fact of publication, the report itself has proved a difficult and discouraging guide. 

Balanos 1956. The pre-print is dated 1940. 


l 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is quite summary, describing and interpreting the early bastion in some twelve pages of 
text and photographs with one overall plan. The difficulties go beyond brevity, however. 
Balanos rarely discusses chronology. The nai'skos is called simply “the earlier structure” 
(x6 dpxoctdxepov xxtapoc), with no indication of absolute date, 2 and the bastion is labeled 
“Pelasgian”, that is, prehistoric, but its place in the Bronze Age is nowhere closely treated. 3 
This evident reluctance to date the bastion remains appears itself symptomatic of two other 
failings. The report makes no reference to stratigraphy and, with one exception, none to 
pottery. The one mention of ceramics, the finds in the repository, refers simply to “fragments 
of small vessels” (Qpauapaxcov ptxptov dyYeicov), with no indication of fabric, technique, 
or date. 4 

A civil engineer, expert in architectural restoration, not excavation per se, Balanos must 
surely have felt uneasy with the archaeological dimensions of the bastion project. It is 
notable, at any rate, that he encouraged the unofficial collaboration of Gabriel Welter, a 
seasoned field archaeologist who had himself excavated on the bastion in 1923. When Balanos 
retired, Welter published an overview of his colleague’s work, bolstering his treatment with 
observations made firsthand on the site. 5 Important for its independent witness, this report 
adds substantially to the official account. Welter notes two finds omitted by Balanos and 
includes several observations on the architecture of the bastion, on the pottery, and on the 
stratigraphy of the bastion core. He closes with several new proposals for the history of the 
cult. Citing ceramic evidence, Welter suggests that Athena Nike was not a war goddess, as 
commonly believed, but a goddess of agonistic competition. He thus ties the Nike cult to 
the Panathenaic Games. The foundation of the cult, and with it the inscribed altar, date 
in his view to 566, as part in a major expansion of the Panathenaia attested in that year. 6 

Independent witness may of course cut two ways. Largely content to build on and 
complete Balanos’ findings, Welter at times contradicts the official account. He interprets 
the “nai'skos” as an unroofed, four-sided enclosure, an abaton, and dates the structure in two 
phases: the euthynteria and foundations to the late 6th century, the walls to a post-Persian 
rebuilding. 7 He further suggests that the repository and its deposit are contemporary with 
his putative second stage of the abaton . 8 Balanos had dated the finds earlier than the nai'skos. 9 

In addition to Balanos’ and Welter’s accounts, there is a third set of sources of evidence 
on the project, the various annual summaries of archaeology in Greece compiled in the 
Bulletin de correspondance hellenique, the American Journal of Archaeology, the Archaologische Anzeiger, 

2 Ibid., pp. 784, 787, 795, 797-798,807. On page 801 of the report, however, the nai'skos is once referred to 
as t 6 dpyatxbv xxtopa, “the Archaic structure”, seemingly a slip, for the term is never repeated and the dating 
nowhere discussed. 

3 Ibid., pp. 787-791, 793, 795, 796, 800-801, 807. 

4 Ibid., p. 785. 

5 Welter 1939. 

6 Finds omitted by Balanos: irregular trapezoidal block on the west crown of the bastion, Welter 1939, 
col. 10; remains of a mud-brick enlargement of the altar for the nai'skos, col. 11; the Nike cult and the 
Panathenaic Games, cols. 13, 14. 

7 Welter 1939, cols. 11, 12. 

8 Ibid., col. 12. 

9 Balanos 1956, pp. 785, 795. 
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and the Journal of Hellenic Studies. 10 The more detailed of these summaries are several long 
paragraphs, generously illustrated with photographs and rich in observations and detail, 
much of it unreported elsewhere. They are an invaluable record both of the organization and 
methodology of the project and of the context of the finds. At the same time they reveal 
how clouded was the process of interpretation from the start. A summary in the American 
Journal of Archaeology for 1936 calls the nai'skos “probably post-Persian.” 11 The Bulletin de 
correspondance hellenique for the same year dates it Peisistratid. 1 ^ The Bulletin also labels the 
terracotta figurines Archaic. 13 The Bulletin for 1938 calls them Mycenaean, 14 the Bulletin 
for 1939, sub-Mycenaean. 15 


THE BASTION FINDS IN LATER SCHOLARSHIP 

The record on the bastion excavations, spare, scattered, and variously reported, has proved 
yet more problematic for its partial, uneven attention to written sources. Nowhere are 
the literary and epigraphical testimonia on the cult systematically compiled. Key passages 
of Heliodoros and Pausanias on the cult statue of Athena Nike are nowhere cited. The 
substantial set of inscriptions on the cult is at most alluded to and nowhere examined in full. 
The legacy of this fragmented record could hardly be otherwise: data worked and reworked, 
theories argued and opposed, with little agreement on the most basic of findings, and little 
sense of real progress. 16 

A close discussion of the inscribed altar by Antony Raubitschek, soon after the war, 
launched the first of a string of penetrating, if in the end flawed, attempts at interpreting 
the remains. 17 Drawing on Welter’s thesis that the Nike cult was founded at the time of 
the expansion of the Panathenaia in 566, Raubitschek argued that the striding Athena on 
Panathenaic amphoras depicts a statue on the Nike Bastion, not in the Sanctuary of Athena 
Polias as generally believed. I will be returning to this thesis in more detail. Here it is sufficient 
to note the long shadow of the excavation accounts: focused on the archaeology of the find, 
Raubitschek largely ignored the written sources on the cult, most glaringly the sources on the 
cult image. Scholars were receptive to his thesis for a time but came gradually to realize 
its gaps. 

10 Lemerle 1936, p. 455, pi. 51 :B; 1937, p. 443, figs. 4-7; 1938, pp. 448-450, figs. 5-7, pi. 50; 1939, p. 289, 
fig. 3; and Blegen 1936, p. 145, figs. 1—4; 1940, p. 537, fig 1. Work in 1939 and 1940 is summarized by Walter 
1940, cols. 144-152, figs. 18-23; see also Karo 1936, cols. 94—99; Riemann 1937, col. 92; and Robertson 
1939, p. 191. The results of the project are summarized by C. Picard, “L’anastylose du temple de la Victoire 
aptere,” RA 15, 1940, pp. 256-258. 

11 Blegen 1936, p. 145. 

12 Lemerle 1936, p. 455. 

13 Loc. cit. 

14 Lemerle 1938, caption to pi. 50. 

15 Lemerle 1939, p. 289. 

16 For a brief review of scholarship on the bastion, Boersma 1970, no. XY p. 132; also Travlos 1971, p. 148. 

17 Raubitschek 1949, no. 329, pp. 359-364. 
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The excavations are treated at greater length in a study of Athena Nike by George 
Oikonomos, «'H £rci xr)<; ’AxporcoXecoi; Xaxpeta xf)<; ’A0rjva<; Nlxr)<;». 18 This scholar’s 
treatment is notable for its independence from the excavator’s account. Oikonomos consid¬ 
ered the terracotta figurines to be prehistoric, reinforcing the sub-Mycenaean date given in 
the Bulletin de correspondence hellenique for 1939. He reinterpreted the repository as a ground 
altar, an eschara, and, reasoning from the terracottas, set the find at the very dawn of the 
cult (yQovtav Xaxpeia xavapyaia<; xepioSou). 19 Balanos’ report nowhere mentioned a fact 
that is key to this thesis: the rim of the repository is heavily burned and calcined. Oikonomos 
appears to have seen these traces himself at first hand. The present study will show the burn¬ 
ing to be not Archaic or prehistoric but Turkish, from the period when the repository lay 
exposed in the floor of a powder crypt directly beneath the temple. Further, the “prehistoric” 
date of the figurines has become untenable. It is contradicted by two decades of research 
on the history of Mycenaean and sub-Mycenaean figurines. 

Oikonomos’ eschara and the early dating of the figurines have figured prominently in 
several more recent studies. A major firsthand survey of the Mycenaean Akropolis by Spiros 
Iakovidis integrated Oikonomos’ theory with the finding that the Nike Bastion suffered a 
major collapse in the Dark Ages. Thinking that the figurines antedated the collapse, Iakovidis 
suggested that they came originally from the corbeled niche in the west bastion face and 
that sometime after the collapse, they were carried atop the bastion to the eschara . 20 

A study on the ritual of the Akropolis by Chrysoula Kardara carried the work of Iakovidis 
a step farther. 21 She located the terracottas in the bastion niche during the Dark Ages, like 
Iakovidis, but sited there as well the eschara and the cult image of the goddess, in her view 
a Bronze Age work. She posited that the eschara, terracottas, and cult statue were first brought 
atop the bastion in the Archaic period. We have seen the starting point for this line of 
scholarship, the supposed Dark Age date of the terracottas, to be in error. My other findings 
obviate other elements in Kardara’s thesis: importantly, my discovery that the repository, 
the so-called eschara, was originally a part of the base for the cult statue. The base serves 
to date the image at earliest to the early 6th century. 

The early bastion has been further investigated by J. A. Bundgard, though on lines 
largely independent of Oikonomos. A study of 1957 on the Mnesiklean Propylaia attempted 
to correlate the stages of the Nike Sanctuary with stages of the gate area of the Akropolis, 
directly to the east. Bundgard posited that the stepped forecourt of the Old Propylon, the 
apparent predecessor of the Southwest Wing of the Propylaia, is contemporary with the 
naiskos, the predecessor of the Nike Temple. This pre-Mnesiklean stage, judged Archaic 

18 Oikonomos 1948. 

19 Ibid., p. 105. 

20 Iakovidis 1962, pp. 106-112, 166-170, 186—187; for a partial summary of this research, idem 1983, 
pp. 79-80. 

21 Kardara 1965, pp. 169-171, 182-183; eadem 1964, pp. 68-71, 79. Kardara’s thesis ranges well beyond 
the early bastion. For broader discussion, see Brommer 1977, p. 149; Simon 1983, p. 58. A major premise 
of Kardara’s studies is that the cult images of Athena Nike and Athena Polias are one and the same, a view 
patently inconsistent with literary and epigraphical sources, and also with evidence to be discussed below on 
the cult-statue base of Athena Nike. Compare now C. Kardara, «'H £oxp6po<; tou IIap0ev6>vo<;: 6 xuptoi; 
pu0tx6<; trj<; 7 tupf)v xal x6 rcaveXXi^viov npdypappa tou IIepixX6ou<;», ApyEcp 1982 [1984], pp. 1-60. 
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by Bundgard, was thought to have reflected, in turn, the form of the Bronze Age bastion. 
Bundg&rd restored a high Mycenaean terrace over the eastern two-thirds of the bastion, a 
putative predecessor of the stepped forecourt, and located a Mycenaean forerunner to the 
Nike cult on the remaining bastion to the west. 22 This scholar’s later study on the history and 
archaeology of the citadel, Parthenon and the Mycenaean City on the Heights, laid yet more stress on 
the Bronze Age cult. He suggested that the natural outcropping of the bastion was itself 
sacred in the Bronze Age: the niche at the foot of the west face was constructed to allow 
worship at the base of the outcropping, while a polygonal gap in the ashlar sheathing on 
the north reveals a second sacred stone part way up the bastion face. 23 

The pitfalls of the excavation record are nowhere more evident than in Bundgard’s work. 
His treatment of the early bastion in Parthenon and the Mycenaean City on the Heights follows the 
lines of his earlier Propylaia study, with one significant exception. The later work considers 
the naiskos to be mid-5th century, not Archaic, 24 a view firmly supported by the present study. 
Far from a simple revision, the new dating casts doubt on the very foundation of Bundgard’s 
thesis, that the Nike Sanctuary and gate area evolved in tandem. The stepped forecourt, 
firmly anchored in the Late Archaic period, has no equivalent on the bastion. We may see the 
link of the two areas to be illusory also in the Bronze Age. The present study documents 
two distinct periods of bastion stonework, the Cyclopean bastion proper and a lighter rubble 
repair of Archaic date. Bundgard founded his upper terrace, forerunner to the stepped court, 
on Cyclopean stonework at the west and on rubble almost certainly of Archaic date at the 
east. Finally, this scholar’s theories on the sanctity of the rock outcropping of the bastion may 
be seen to arise in a simple misunderstanding: misreading a pair of labels on a published 
plan from the excavations, a photocopy reproduced in halftone at greatly reduced scale, 25 
Bundgard concluded that the bastion was built around a tall core of living rock, reasoning in 
turn that the niche and northern opening were contrived to leave especially sacred areas 
of the rock accessible. 26 The bastion core is in fact a fill of earth and stones, as seen in several 
excavation photographs and indeed as explicitly described by Balanos and Welter. 27 

Concerned to show the difficulties of the record on the 1930’s excavations, I risk painting 
some two generations of scholarship a flat dark gray. Theory upon theory has indeed given 
way, but there remains from this research a depth of observation and expertise, be it on 
epigraphy or Bronze Age architecture, without which the present study would have been 
everywhere weaker. Having challenged the theories of Bundgard in particular detail above, I 

22 Bundgard 1957, pp. 69-71. 

23 Bundg&rd 1976, pp. 43-44. 

24 Bundgard 1976, pp. 48-53; first argued in Bundgird 1974b, for which see below, p. 5. 

25 Welter 1939, cols. 5-6, fig. 3. 

26 The level of the natural rock is entered twice on this plan, once behind the northwest corner of the 
Mycenaean bastion and again south of the Nike Temple. Similar versions in the Balanos archives (cf. PI. 7) 
show the first line of the entry to read in each case “4>TEIKOE BPAXOE ” with the level centered below 
in parentheses: —6.63 at the northwest corner (= +135.58); and —5.20 south of the temple (= +137.01). 
Bundg&rd appears to have made out only the first line of the label, concluding that the natural rock was direcdy 
behind the bastion facades (1976, p. 178, note 107). In fact the level given by Balanos at the northwest is 1.60 m. 
below the northern opening. 

27 Balanos 1956, p. 788; Welter 1939, col. 6. Photographs: Lemerle 1937, p. 444, fig 6 (= PI. 3:b); Balanos 
1956, p. 785, fig. 13 (= PI. 3:a). 
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take care to point to one study that, although it too is hindered by the excavation record, 
yet rises spectacularly above it. “Le sujet de IG I 2 , 24,” a brief article of 1974, argues that 
the Nike Temple Decree, a mid-5th-century inscription commissioning a temple of Athena 
Nike, refers not to the Nike Temple proper, as commonly believed, but to its predecessor, 
the naiskos. 28 The present study develops a body of new evidence that strongly confirms 
this view. 


THE PRESENT PROJECT 

To review the last forty years’ scholarship on the Nike Bastion is to become aware, perhaps 
above all, of how intractable are the problems and questions of the site in the absence of a 
full account of the 1930’s project. It is the first aim of my study to correct this loss. It examines 
the early finds from the bastion in detail and documents them in drawing, in photograph, 
and through comprehensive description. It is the first such record ever. I gathered the data 
and prepared the field drawings for the project in two months’ work on site in the fall of 
1982. With the exceptions of remains now disturbed or inaccessible, all instances of which 
I have noted case by case in the text, my observations are throughout firsthand. 29 

I owe to the late Anastasios Orlandos the knowledge of several letter boxes of documents 
on the Balanos project, a collection formed largely of excavation drawings, with an added 
assortment of ledgers and accounts, and a small sheaf of the excavator’s working notes. 
Originally in the care of the Greek Archaeological Service, the materials were passed to the 
archives of the Archaeological Society of Athens in 1966 at Orlandos’ request. A review of 
these archives in 1977 and again in 1982 revealed a core of materials that merits publication: 
a body of drawings, including plans, elevations, and sections of the bastion (Pis. 7—17); and 
several pages of the excavator’s notes (Appendix A). These records can never compensate 
for the failure to record pottery and stratigraphy. They do help, however, to reconstruct 
the progress of the excavations, and in documenting such now destroyed remains as the 
foundations for the Nike Temple and the Turkish powder crypt, they clarify the context and 
interrelation of the finds as a whole. 

The excavations throw light as much on the history and chronology of the ashlar bastion 
and Classical temple as on the excavated finds themselves. The disassociation of the temple 
from the Nike Temple Decree, in particular, gives new meaning to a range of other sources 
on the 5th-century cult. In pursuit of these implications, I review and reexamine the full body 
of evidence on the architectural history of the site, from such traditional questions as the 

28 Bundg&rd 1974b, pp. 43-49. He reworks and expands his thesis in Parthenon and the Mycenaean City on the 
Heights (1976), pp. 48-53, 168-169. 

29 The present position of the naiskos, repository, and rectangular altar agrees closely with that recorded 
by Balanos; these finds were carefully and accurately restored to place. For inaccuracies in the restoration of 
foundations and rubble remains, see note 2 below, p. 12; note 5, p. 13; note 3, p. 36; note 9, p. 39; and note 10, 
p. 40. As a point of methodology, I have used Balanos’ figures rather than my own for all measurements affected 
by the restoration, notably elevations and the position of finds. I have taken care to confirm, however, the general 
accuracy of these earlier measurements with my own. When I have used Balanos’ or others’ measurements, this 
is noted in the text. 
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relative dating of the Nike Bastion and the Propylaia to topics that our research has now 
radically reshaped, notably, the politics of the Akropolis building program and the career 
of Kallikrates, the architect, it now turns out, of the nai'skos. 

The issues at stake draw on such a range of evidence and are at points so potentially 
controversial that I have thought it best to build my argument by stages. I begin with the 
material remains of the Nike cult. In Chapters II and III, I examine two finds whose history 
can be traced through several stages of the cult: the Cyclopean bastion itself, its crown 
twice rebuilt; and the repository, formed of blocks reused from the base for the cult statue. 
In Chapters IV—VII, I proceed through the full range of finds from the site, documenting, 
interpreting, and dating the stages of the sanctuary level by level. In Chapter VIII, I assemble 
the literary and epigraphical sources on the sanctuary. In Chapter IX, I review the long 
history of scholarship tying the Nike Temple Decree to the Stage IV (amphiprostyle) Nike 
Temple and discuss the merits of the alternative association with the Stage III nai’skos. And in 
Chapter X, I present my conclusions, bringing together the material remains and the literary 
and epigraphical evidence on the sanctuary stage by stage. 

The excavations of the 1930’s mark, of course, but one stage in a long history of 
exploration on the Nike Bastion. Balanos came to a temple that had already been once 
rebuilt. Dismantled by the Turks in the 17th century, it was restored to place by Ludwig Ross 
in 1836. And toward the end of the 19th century and in the beginning of the 20th there 
had been limited excavation beneath the sanctuary paving. I conclude this first chapter with 
a brief history of the site from the close of antiquity to the start of the Balanos project in 1936. 


THE NIKE BASTION IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

The Emperor Theodosios decreed an end to pagan ritual in a.d. 392. The cult of Nike lay 
idle from that time on. Through fourteen centuries, under Byzantine sway to 1204, held by 
Frankish dukes to 1456 and by the Ottoman Turks to 1833, the Nike Sanctuary was by stages 
altered and reused. The earliest appreciable damage dates from a Frankish refortification 
of the citadel, completed gradually from the 13th to the 15th centuries. 30 

The Franks walled shut the two main portals of the western ascent, the Late Roman 
Beule Gate and the Propylaia, and drew a new line of fortification from the Nike Bastion to 
the Monument of Agrippa (cf. Fig. 1). One traversed the new line through a passage just 
inside the Agrippa Monument and continued up a ramp along the front of the Propylaia, 
across the Nike Bastion, and around the Southwest Wing. 

The monumental altar of Athena Nike lay directly across the new approach and was 
likely razed at this time. Only its prothysis and foundations survive. In contrast, the temple 
remained largely unharmed. Its roof had likely fallen in, to judge at least from how little 
survives of the tympana, sima, and tiles, but from the frieze down it was fully intact. The Nike 
Parapet, the sculptured barrier that edged the bastion on the north, south, and west, also 
appears to have stood largely unharmed. 

30 Ross, Schaubert, and Hansen 1839, pp. 2-3; Ross 1855-1856, pp. 74-77, 94, 97-98, 99-102, 108, 
112—113, 115—116; Bohn 1882, pp. 5—7; Travlos 1960, pp. 164—166; Tanoulas 1987, p. 431. 
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Fig. 1. The western Akropolis before the Venetian siege of 1687 
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With the installation of cannon on the Akropolis sometime around the 16th century, the 
Nike Temple was remade into a powder magazine. The Turks pulled up the four paving 
slabs of the cella and excavated the area inside the cella foundations, partially cutting through 
the remains of the nai'skos. They covered the chamber with a rubble-and-mortar barrel vault, 
its apex coming to the level of the former paving, and cut a low entrance through the temple 
krepidoma from the east. 31 

Jacob Spon and George Wheler, visiting Athens in 1671, are the only early travelers 
to have seen the Nike Temple intact. Ascending the medieval ramp, they linger over the view 
from the bastion, admire the columns and finely carved frieze of the temple, and note the 
powder store below. 32 A decade later the temple was gone. Under attack by the Venetians, 
the Turks razed it to the krepidoma and overbuilt the bastion with a major battery (Fig. 1). 
The line of wall from the bastion to the Agrippa Monument was strengthened inward and 
heightened as an emplacement for four cannon. The epistyle, geison, and wall blocks of the 
temple and four blocks of the figured frieze were built into the inner face of these fortifications, 
with the remaining frieze slabs, column drums and capitals, and several fragmentary slabs of 
the Nike Parapet set in as packing behind. 33 The powder magazine survived intact within 
the temple krepidoma, its roof now protected by the battery, the inner face of which crossed 
just in front of its main chamber. It appears to have been at this time that several meters 
of foundations for the temple were torn out, from the northern pier of the doorwall to the 
northeast anta, and the crypt enlarged to the east. 34 

Antiquarians of the 18th and early 19th centuries found the partially exposed steps of the 
Nike Temple and its immured wall and frieze blocks an enigmatic challenge. James Stuart and 
Nicholas Revett include the krepidoma on a plan of the Propylaia and reproduce three of the 
four visible blocks of the figured frieze. The remains are in their view a temple of Aglauros. 35 
A generation later William Leake reexamined the site and reargued its identification as the 
sanctuary of Athena Nike. He completed his study with a restored plan and elevation of 
the temple, wildly incorrect (distyle in antis facing north) but of interest for its use of drawings 
made soon before on site by C. R. Cockerell. 36 

The immured blocks of the figured frieze, close at hand along the ramp, were repeatedly 
prey to vandals; the drawings of Stuart and Revett, in documenting their condition in the 


31 Ross, Schaubert, and Hansen 1839, p. 3; Balanos 1956, p. 778, fig. 4; p. 782. The crypt is recorded on 
several drawings in the Balanos archives. A longitudinal section establishes its length and depth (PI. 13:b). Block 
drawings of courses 1 and 2 of the temple foundations (Pis. 14, 15) record the base of the rubble vault and, cut 
through course 1, the entryway. A section across the eastern foundations of the temple includes the south wall of 
the entryway and, in dotted line, the inner curve of the vault (PI. 12). 

32 Spon and Wheler 1678, II, pp. 105-106; Wheler 1682, p. 358. 

33 Ross, Schaubert, and Hansen 1839, pp. 3, 17; Bohn 1882, p. 8; Travlos 1960, pp. 190-192. 

34 The general limits of this enlargement are given by the two westernmost blocks of the nai'skos euthynteria 
on the south (E 1, E 2), covered with medieval mortar to within 0.50 m. of their eastern end, and the 
euthynteria opposite (E 5), crudely reworked and burned along its full length. The temple stylobate was left 
in place, apparendy carried on wooden beams. 

35 Stuart and Revett, II, chap. V, pp. 39-40, pis. II, XII, XIII. 

36 Leake 1821, pp. 191-205. 
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mid-18th century, indeed establish how rapid and pervasive was the loss. In 1802, Lord Elgin 
pried the slabs free and shipped them to England, a part of the famed Elgin marbles. 37 


THE HISTORY OF EXCAVATION ON THE NIKE BASTION TO 1935 

On its liberation in 1830, Greece immediately formed plans to free its antiquities of medieval 
accretions, beginning prominently with the Athenian Akropolis. In 1835 Ludwig Ross and the 
architects Eduard Schaubert and Christian Hansen supervised the demolition of the battery 
across the Nike Bastion and the Frankish fortifications and ramp beneath. The battery proved 
to contain nearly all the blocks of the Nike Temple, largely intact and unreworked, and the 
temple krepidoma was largely intact as well, if badly sunken on the east and south. 38 Ross 
replaced the section of foundations removed by the Turks, pieced in the steps and stylobate, 
and restored the superstructure of the building to place. 39 A book on the temple appeared 
three years later, the text by Ross, the drawings by Schaubert and Hansen, an early landmark 
in scholarship on the site. 48 

Growing knowledge of the Propylaia following the demolition of a large Frankish tower 
on the site of the Southwest Wing brought new interest to the archaeology of the adjacent 
Nike Bastion. In 1880 Richard Bohn partially excavated the interior of the bastion in order to 
establish the relative dates of the Propylaia and the Nike Sanctuary. 41 He began in medieval 
contexts south of the Nike Temple, extracting inscriptions, remains of statuary, and large 
fragments of the Nike Parapet, and continued on the east and north, confining himself to 
areas where the paving slabs were missing. The earth within these gaps was still largely 

37 London, BM 421-424. On the consignment of the slabs to London, see Smith 1916, p. 215. 

38 Ross, Schaubert, and Hansen 1839, p. 3; Ross 1855-1856,1, p. 100. 

39 The work on the foundations appears to have been done late in June or early in July 1835 soon after 
clearing the krepidoma, for in a progress report dated July 18, 1935 Ross (1855-1856, I, p. 100) states that 
he would begin to reerect the temple after replacing a few missing blocks of the stylobate with newly made ones: 
“Was die Wiederaufrichtung des Tempelchens betriffi, so haben wir noch nicht dazu schreiten konnen, weil von 
der obersten Stufe, auf welcher die S&ulen stehen, ein Paar Platten fehlen, die neu gemacht werden mussten.” 

The restored foundations, not distinguished from the ancient on Balanos’ plans, form a rectangle roughly 
2.2 x 1.8 m. covering the eastern end of the naiskos. The rectangle is formed of six blocks in foundation 
course 2 (PI. 15) and again six in course 1 (PI. 14). In course 1 the rectangle is truncated on the south to 
form the passageway for the crypt. The modern date of the repair is established from its relation to Turkish 
remains. Large patches of medieval mortar cover the south euthynteria of the naiskos, an area overbuilt by 
the southernmost blocks of the repair, and similarly there is late recutting and several patches of burning on the 
euthynteria opposite, covered by the repair on the north. The sharp difference between the two flank walls 
of the crypt passageway is indicative as well. The south wall was roughly hacked out by the Turks and faced with 
rubble and mortar. The north is trimmed straight and even (PI. 14). Finally, there are cuttings made for the 
original temple foundations, distinct in orientation and setting from the blocks put in by Ross. An ashlar-sized 
rectangular cutting on the inner face of the naiskos north wall is for a block set on the axis of the later temple, not 
aligned with the naiskos as is the repair (Fig. 7); a pair of ledges along the south euthynteria are for blocks 
that slightly overlap the euthynteria from the sides, not fully cover it as in the rebuilding. 

40 Ross, Schaubert, and Hansen 1839. 

41 Bohn 1880a, pp. 259-267; idem 1882, pp. 15-17. The area west of the Southwest Wing appears to have 
been reexplored by A. Koster in 1905. See Raster 1906, p. 141, note 35. 
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undisturbed, revealing an intact stratum of bastion fill and the remains of two walls, one 
northeast of the temple, the other alongside the Mycenaean circuit wall to the east. 

The areas where the paving was intact, untouched by Bohn, were finally excavated by 
Gabriel Welter in 1923. 42 Constrained to leave the paving in place, Welter cut several narrow 
tunnels beneath it from the side. East of the temple he came on an intact altar about a meter 
below the Classical level, the first evidence of earlier cult. To the north he found a square 
block, a second altar as we shall see, and to the east, a continuation of the wall northeast 
of the temple first uncovered by Bohn. 

The first of the two altars, the predecessor of the monumental marble altar of the 
sanctuary, points, as no other find does, to the dramatic discoveries of Balanos a decade later. 
The nai'skos, Balanos’ major find, is on its axis, at the same level, and of the same stone 
and workmanship. The two were immediately seen to belong together. 

42 Welter 1923, pp. 190-201. 



II 

THE MYCENAEAN BASTION: 
BRONZE AGE STONEWORK AND REPAIRS 


A review of the early remains from the Nike Bastion may appropriately begin with the 
Mycenaean bastion itself, the oldest feature of the site and the very setting of the cult. The 
partial dismantling of the Classical bastion in 1936 and 1937 left its Mycenaean predecessor 
fully exposed on the south and along most of the west. Only the first few courses of sheathing 
were removed on the north and at the northwest corner, to a point sufficient to reveal the early 
remains in plan. 1 Further work, most important, the repair of the Nike Temple foundations, 
required the dismantling of at least one Mycenaean wall and the clearing of much of the 
earth and boulder fill of the bastion down to bedrock. 2 

With the reerection of the Classical sheathing, which began in 1937, much of the early 
bastion was again rendered inaccessible. A number of drawings from the Balanos archives 
are thus of special interest: (1) an elevation of the bastion from the south as exposed in 1937 
(PI. 9); my Figure 15 completes this drawing with the inclusion of stonework later exposed to 
the east, still visible in the modern crypt; (2) an elevation of the bastion from the west, the 
basis for my Figure 16; (3) a partial elevation from the west, showing the foundations for 
the Nike Temple in cross-section (PI. 10); (4) one transverse and two longitudinal sections 
of the bastion (Pis. 11—13:a), the last recording the large Mycenaean niche at the base of 
the west face; (5) a horizontal section of the west face, showing the Mycenaean niche in plan 
(PI. 8); and (6) a set of plans recording the successive courses of the Nike Temple foundations 
(Pis. 14—17), plans that include earlier stonework at a number of key points. 

As revealed from Balanos’ work, the site in the Bronze Age formed a monumental bastion 
or terrace in Cyclopean technique (Figs. 15, 16; Pis. 7, 9, 10; Plan A). 3 Directly above the 
bastion to the east there ran the circuit wall of the citadel, a substantial stretch of which 
survives behind the Southwest Wing of the Propylaia. The bastion was built out from the foot 

1 Balanos 1956, pp. 787-795. 

2 On the dismantled wall, the crosswall of the bastion, see Balanos 1956, p. 796, and further p. 40 below. 
Photographs and plans make clear that stonework was also removed along the upper edge of the western crown 
of the bastion and at the eastern end of the southern crown. On the west this stonework was partly replaced, not 
stone for stone, but in keeping with the general character of the original. 

3 On the date of the bastion, see Welter 1939, col. 6. Welter describes pottery found in the bastion fill 
as containing Aiginetan Middle Helladic and “a few late Mycenaean (LH HI) sherds.” On the pottery, compare 
O. Broneer, “Athens in the Late Bronze Age,” Antiquity 30, 1956 (pp. 9—18), p. 13. Cyclopean walls elsewhere on 
the Akropolis have been dated stratigraphically to the 13th century b.c., LH JilB, roughly contemporary with 
the major campaigns of fortification at Mycenae and Tiryns. For the Akropolis walls, Iakovidis 1983, p. 86; in 
more detail, idem 1962, pp. 205-206; Mycenae, Mylonas 1966, pp. 19-33; Tiryns, P. Grossman andj. Schafer, 
“Tiryns: Unterburg, Grabungen 1965,” in Tiiyns: Forschungen und Berkhte ~V, U.Jantzen, ed., Mainz am Rhein 
1971, pp. 72—75; eidem, “Tiryns: Unterburg 1968. Grabungen im Bereich der Bauten 3 und ‘4’,” in Tiiyns: 
Forschungen undBerichte VIII, Mainz am Rhein 1975, pp. 58-60; K. Kilian, “Ausgrabungen in Tiryns, 1977,” AA 
{Jdl 94) 1979 (pp. 379-411), p. 409. 
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of this circuit around the three sides of a short east—west spur of rock. Its west face measures 
9.7 m. across. The south flank, set at an acute angle to the west flank, has a preserved length of 
16.0 m. The north flank, only partially revealed in excavation, starts back from the west at an 
oblique angle for 3.8 m. and then turns in, assuming a near parallel to the south. 4 The north 
and south flanks are linked by a crosswall on a line 4.5 m. behind the west face. Its remains, 
completely dismantled and rebuilt by Balanos, have been partially immured in the modern 
crypt. 5 As entered on plans, it is 1.45 m. wide and is described by the excavator as having 
been seated in the fill of the bastion, bonded in its lower courses to the north bastion face. 

The elevation of the preserved crown of the bastion ranges from +140.86 on the north, 
measured east of the square altar of Phase III, to +137.87 on the south, measured 4 m. 
from the southwest corner. The east end of the south face stands at +140.67, the middle 
of the west face at +140.40. The northwest and southwest corners stand at +139.03 and 
+139.18 respectively (Fig. 15). 6 

Among the prominent features of the bastion is a monumental niche formed within the 
lowest courses of the west bastion face. Exposed temporarily in the course of restoration, it 
was left largely inaccessible behind the rebuilt sheathing. 7 Measured from archival drawings 
it is 1.85 m. wide, 1.25 m. high, and 0.50-1.50 m. deep (Pis. 8, 13:a). A poros pier, 
0.60 x 0.35 m., stood within the niche, directly at the meeting of the two main boulders of its 
vault. As suggested by Balanos, the pier dates from the sealing of the niche at the construction 
of the Classical sheathing. It was seated over a circular rock-cut bedding, seemingly for a 
predecessor in columnar form. 

Balanos presents a somewhat confusing report on this niche, which his archival drawings 
only partly clarify. The horizontal cross-section Plate 8 shows two niches, one on the right 
(the sole niche Balanos refers to outright in his report) and a second, smaller niche on the left. 
The right-hand niche is clear in a pencil drawing of the west face in the archives, the line of 
its vault set offby a Classical packing of small stones, as Balanos describes (1956, p. 790). The 
left-hand niche is far less clear. The boulders in that area form no coherent vault, and there is 
no observable distinction between bastion face and packing, the stonework being of large 
scale throughout. 

4 For the form and dimensions of the bastion on the south and west, Balanos 1956, pi. I. On the line of 
the north face, Balanos 1956, p. 788. A stretch of wall in irregular trapezoidal masonry gives the line of the 
north face beyond its bend (D on Plan A). The foundations for the western anta of the Propylaia’s Southwest 
Wing are laid directly against the trapezoidal wall, and the plan of the Southwest Wing itself appears adapted to 
its line. On the relation of the Mycenaean bastion and the Propylaia, particularly Wrede 1932, pp. 74—91; 
Bundgard 1957, pp. 70-71. 

5 Balanos 1956, pp. 788, 796, cf. note 2 above, p. 12. The wall was mistakenly reinstalled 0.21 m. above 
its original level. For the partitioning of fills in Mycenaean terrace construction, see J. Wright, “Mycenaean 
Palatial Terraces,” AthMiU 95, 1980 (pp. 59-86), p. 61. 

6 Elevations are given in meters above sea level. Balanos’ general plan, a detail of which is shown in Plate 7, 
gives the level of the northwest and southwest corners of the bastion as respectively —3.18 and —3.03 m. relative 
to the northeast corner of the euthynteria of the Nike Temple. Cf. Plate 8: southwest corner of the bastion 
+ 139.171; Plate 9: +139.179. The highest and lowest figures are around a centimeter apart. Balanos gives 
the level of the northeast corner of the Nike Temple as +142.213 on Plate 7, and I have cast the remaining levels 
for the bastion from this reference. Cf. Dinsmoor,Jr. 1980, plan A, northeast corner = +142.223. 

7 Balanos 1956, pp. 790-791. 
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Describing the clearing of the niches, Balanos (1956, p. 790) mentions a collapse of rock: 
«’Atu)(C<; 8£v t)to Suvaxbv xaQoptaGfj x6 (3<£0o? xf)<; dtpxouoxfpa^ xa6xT]^ xbyx*)*? 
Ivsxa iatoxepixCv xaxaTtxtoaetov, £v kolot] 8pax; Tteputxcoaei y)xo dpxexa dvtopaXov, <b<; 
^r)xpL(3c60rj xoOxo xaxa yevopfvqv dvaaxacp^v Iv atixf)». 

If, as the context suggests, this statement refers to the right-hand niche, then it stands 
in contradiction to the plan, Plate 8. To judge from the contour line there, the back of the 
right-hand niche was fully revealed. The contour of the left-hand niche, however, has a softer, 
less defined appearance, as might be expected were it never fully cleared. We may suggest, 
thus, that it was in the second niche that the collapse occurred. 

Balanos not only omits explicit reference to the left-hand niche, he fails to publish 
photographs (his report includes two views of the right-hand niche) and failed to leave the 
area of the left-hand niche accessible in the reconstruction. We need to consider whether 
a second niche ever existed at all. 

It is beyond doubt that some amount of stonework was removed from the bastion face in 
the area of the “second niche,” for Plate 8 and other archival drawings record the contour 
of the floor of the “niche”. Rather, we may suggest that the “left-hand niche” is a modern 
creation, cleared in a misguided search for a niche corresponding to the left-hand niche of 
the Classical sheathing. The workmen would have left off this attempt on realizing that both 
niches of the Classical sheathing refer to the right-hand niche, with the right-hand niche 
and the Classical niche both marked by a central pier. 

Should this explanation be correct, there remains a final enigma. Balanos states (1956, 
pp. 790-791): «To 6Xix6v pfjxcx; xfj<; &pxaioxepa<; xauxrjc; xoyx^ rival 5 p. xepfrou, 

t 6 xfjc; xou jiepi(3Xr)paxo<; slvai 3.135 p.». The meaning of 6Xixov pqxoq is ambiguous 
here but is most plausibly taken as the width of the niche and its boulder surround together. 
Niche and surround are ca. 5 m.; the surround alone equals 3.135 m.; the resulting width of 
the niche is thus ca. 1.865 m. This is, in fact, the width of the right-hand niche, attested 
in cross-section (PI. 8) and elevation (Fig. 16). With the addition of its flanking boulders, 
however, its width comes to only 3.5 m., not “ca. 5 m.” Since the niches were inaccessible 
after 1938, that is, from well before Balanos submitted his report, it is just possible that 
this section of his text depends on misread or erroneous measurements. The width of both 
niches with their flanking surround, measured off the cross-section, Plate 8, at any rate, is just 
5 meters. 8 

8 For an earlier discussion of this section of Balanos’ text, see Iakovidis 1962, pp. 109-111. 

In the lowest course of the Mycenaean face direcdy north of the left-hand “niche”, an area of the face 
accessible in the modern crypt, Balanos notes a shallow, rounded cutting (Balanos 1956, p. 791; here, Fig 16, 
PI. 11). The bedrock direcdy below the cutting is carved into steps intended for the backers to the Classical 
sheathing. In the uppermost of these steps Balanos found a second, rectangular cutting, length 0.30, width 
0.22, average depth 0.15 m., apparendy a small sacrificial pit. Balanos notes nothing in the pit, but to one 
side on the rock-cut step were traces of burning and a burned sherd. 

An archival drawing of the 15th course of the Classical sheathing shows that the rock step in question 
was filled with backers up to, but not over, the rectangular cutting: the rear 0.25 m. of the step was left unfilled. 
The hollow thus created was sealed over by the 14th course (PI. 8). 

Rock cuttings are notoriously difficult to date. By context, however, the rectangular cutting ought not to be 
earlier than the Classical sheathing; the traces of cult nearby are, of course, contemporary with or later than 
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THE FORM OF THE BASTION IN THE BRONZE AGE 

In the view of major Bronze Age scholars, the bastion formed a key part in a line of 
fortifications across the western Akropolis. 9 The Lion Gate and Postern Gate bastions at 
Mycenae are its closest parallels, 10 and on their model the Nike Bastion has been restored 
as having flanked a major entrance to the Bronze Age citadel of the Akropolis, a distant 
predecessor to the Propylaia. 

A close reconstruction of the Bronze Age entrance lies beyond the needs of our study. 
In the face of recent research that has challenged a number of long-held assumptions on 
the bastion, however, some comments are in order. 11 If the arguments set out by Bundgard 
and Dinsmoor are correct in placing the western Mycenaean circuit not on the ruins of 
a wall discovered by Stevens below the Propylaia but under the Propylaia on the natural 
ridge, it follows that the Nike Bastion did not originally protect a gatewall to the circuit. 12 
Rather, the circuit would have been too far behind and above it. Granted that the bastion 
and circuit were independent, the former still ought to have formed part of a consistent line 
of defense, since a terrace undefended is an invitation to siege and a staging post for the 
enemy. A ready solution is to restore the bastion as part of a proteichisma, a short, preliminary 
line of defense, that would have followed the western slope of the Akropolis a short way down 
from the circuit. Stevens’ wall would mark the continuation of this line to the north. 13 

The gateway to the proteichisma, directly left of and behind the bastion, need not have 
been as monumental as the citadel gate proper. But even if it was less than half the scale of the 
Lion Gate, to protect it the Nike Bastion must still have reached several meters higher than 
it is now preserved. If we place the proteichisma gate at ca. +139.0, following on this point 
the general lines of a restoration by Travlos, 14 and restore a gatewall of moderate height, 
say five meters, then the crown of the bastion, as set by the gatewall, will be at around +144.0. 


FIRST REBUILDING OF THE BASTION CROWN 

Observations on site, supported by plans from the Balanos archives, establish that the 
“Mycenaean” stonework of the bastion in fact falls in two periods. 15 The inner face of 

the cutting of the step (they lie on it), and the rectangular cutting itself appears carved down from the level of the 
step. The remains are seemingly those of a propitiatory offering made when the Mycenaean face was sealed. 

9 Welter 1939, fig. 4; Travlos 1960, fig. 7; Iakovidis 1962, pp. 166—170; Mylonas 1966, pp. 37—39, fig. 9; 
Travlos 1971, fig. 67. 

10 Mylonas 1966, pp. 17-18. 

11 James Wright presented aspects of his work on the bastion in a paper before the general meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, Atlanta, 1978, “The Mycenaean Entrance System to the Akropolis of 
Athens.” 

12 Bundg&rd 1957, pp. 48-50; Dinsmoor, Jr. 1980, pp. 1-4. On Stevens’ wall, Stevens 1946, pp. 73-77. 

13 For the Pelargikon, which seemingly formed a second proteichisma further down the slope, see Judeich 1931, 
pp. 113-120; Gomme 1956, pp. 63-65; Travlos 1971, fig. 67. Compare the discussion of the Pelargikon by 
Iakovidis 1962, pp. 179-199. 

14 1971, fig. 67. 

15 Hitherto, the stonework has been treated as of a piece; so Balanos 1956, p. 787, cf. caption to p. 788, 
fig. 17; Welter 1939, col. 9. 
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the bastion on the north provides the initial indications. The boulders forming the lowest 
fully exposed course on the inner face (seen lower right in PI. 6:b) are set in a mortar of 
gray clayey earth and small pebbles. In contrast, the wall above, from ca. +140.10 to the 
crown, is set dry, its interstices filled with a loose reddish earth. This upper stonework is 
of moderate rather than monumental scale, formed of blocks 0.20-0.40 m. in height. 

Stonework similar to the upper courses on the north, dry rubble packed with reddish 
earth, remains exposed at the eastern end of the south face, beginning roughly from level 
-+139.7. 16 As shown in Figure 15, its rubble is of notably smaller scale than the stonework of 
the bastion proper. The lower bastion is formed largely of boulders 0.50—1.00 m. in height, 
true Cyclopean masonry. The stones of the crown, as on the north, average well under 
0.40 m. in height. Retained along the inside edge of the crown on the south are remains 
of an earth fill similar in color and character to the earth packed within the stonework of 
the crown. 17 Seemingly, the crown and fill are contemporary, the earth having washed into 
the stonework from behind. 

The crown of the western bastion was sealed in cement by the 1930’s restoration, 
obscuring any trace of the ancient mortar. A glance at the scale of this upper stonework, 
however, makes it evident, as on the north and south, that the crown and lower face belong to 
different stages. 18 As attested in Figure 16, the west face up to ca. +139.10 is built largely 
of boulders 0.60-1.00 m. in height. The stonework from +139.10 to the crown is less massive, 
formed of blocks from 0.30 to 0.50 m. in height. 

As entered on late 19th-century plans by Bohn and Kawerau, a stretch of rubble wall 
traversed the eastern end of the sanctuary on a near parallel to the Mycenaean circuit 
(Plan A). 19 The wall is now sealed beneath modern paving; as recorded, however, it began 
from a point within three meters of the preserved eastern end of the southern crown and 
had stonework generally comparable in scale to the crown. It appears to have been part 
of the upper stonework of the bastion, perhaps having marked the limit of the sanctuary 
across the closed side of the bastion. 

We concluded above that the Bronze Age bastion once stood to at least +144.0, over 
three meters above its highest preserved level. At some point a major collapse occurred. 
The rubble crown of the bastion serves to confirm this view. As a direct extension of the 
original stonework on the north, west, and south, it is clearly a repair or rebuilding. Its evident 

16 The earth fill is evident in the excavation photograph, Lemerle 1938, p. 449, fig. 5. 

17 Compare again Lemerle 1938, p. 449, fig. 5. 

18 Compare a passage from Balanos’ preliminary notes (p. 16, Appendix A, p. 147 below): “Behind Course 4 
[of the west face of the bastion sheathing] (formed of headers) we found, not the face of the Pelasgian Wall as we 
expected, but a course of large blocks [backers] similar to the other, badly shattered blocks of the later temple. 
Behind [this full] fourth course was the face of an older wall of small stones, see photograph, which constitutes, 
it appears, a continuation of the boulders visible to the inside.” Cf. Welter (1939, col. 7), who notes the absence 
of clay mortar in the upper wall: “In den oberen Lagen waren die Zwischenraume zwischen den Blocken 
mit Steinschlag gefullt.” 

19 Bohn 1880a, pi. XI; Kawadias and Kawerau 1906, pi. H' (marked in light green, «Otxy]paxa xal xclyr) 
xuxXwTteia xal itoXuywvixaw); Bundgard 1974a, pi. 203. The sole description of the wall is Kawadias and 
Kawerau 1906, col. 140: “Siidlich von der Merkzahl 89 befindet sich als erwahnenswerter Baurest noch ein 
kurzes Stuck einer Kalksteinmauer, die nur in einer Schicht tiber dem Felsen erhalten ist, aber doch deutlich 
eine Fassade nach Osten hin zeigt. Fur die Bedeutung dieses Mauerstucks liegen keine Anhaltspunkte vor.” 
Although no date is suggested there, later studies, all after the remains were no longer visible, have considered 
the wall Bronze Age; see first Welter 1939, col. 7, fig. 4. 
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purpose, whether the rebuilding was initiated soon or at some interval after the collapse, was 
to restore the bastion to an even terrace at the lower level. 

The first rebuilding may be roughly dated by its masonry. The absence of mortar speaks 
for a date in or after the Geometric period. Late Helladic walls are all but invariably set in 
clay. 20 The scale of the rubble in the crown serves as a second, narrower criterion. The blocks 
are massive by early Greek standards, suggesting a date at earliest in Middle, more likely 
in Late Geometric times. 21 An upper limit is indicated by the simple rubble technique of the 
crown itself: starting in the Middle Archaic period, more narrowly from the second quarter 
of the 6th century on, walls of importance at Athens are in decidedly more developed styles. 22 
Among well-published Attic walls, the closest parallel to the crown is the first retaining wall 
for the Archaic sanctuary of Demeter at Eleusis, comparable for both the scale of its masonry 
and the manner of laying the blocks. 23 That phase at Eleusis has been variously dated to 
the 8th or 7th century, depending on differing interpretations of stratigraphy. 24 Although 
the absolute date is uncertain, there appears no question that the Eleusis walls precede the 
mid-Archaic walls of the Akropolis. 25 On their example, we may provisionally place the 
bastion crown in the Early Archaic period, up to, but not later than, the second quarter 
of the 6th century. 


SECOND REBUILDING OF THE CROWN 

Remains from a second rebuilding of the bastion survive in a stretch of wall 4.35 m. long 
along the northern edge of the sanctuary (Plan A). Its face, now obscured by modern fill, 
was carefully recorded by Welter in his excavations of 1923. It was revealed there roughly 
to a level of +140.10, to the beginning of the third course (PI. 6:c); its crown comes to an even 
horizontal at +140.98. 26 Over part of its length, this northern stretch stands back to back 
with the inner face of the preceding crown, which stands almost to its level, +140.86 versus 

20 For dry setting in the Geometric period, H. Drerup, Archaeologia Homerica, II, O, Griechische Baukunst in 
geometrischer £eit, Gottingen 1969, p. 107. On Mycenaean mortar, e.g., A.J. B. Wace, Mycenae, Princeton 1949, 
p. 49 et passim. 

21 On Geometric stonework, Drerup, op. cit., p. 106. Greek stonework remains characteristically of small 
scale into the Late Geometric period, built typically of fist- to skull-sized rubble; more substantial blocks, if 
present, remain largely at foundation level. 

22 Compare the retaining wall for the Archaic approach to the Akropolis, Wrede 1933, no. 20; Vanderpool 
1974, pp. 156—160, pick-dressed face and joints, later second quarter of the 6th century; Archaic cistern on 
the Akropolis south slope, Wrede 1933, nos. 14, 15, tightly jointed polygonal, pick dressed. 

23 Noack 1927, pp. 9-10, pis. 13, 20:b (walls labeled E2 and 0); Wrede 1933, no. 3; G. Mylonas, Eleusis 
and the Eleusinian Mysteries, Princeton 1961, figs. 6, 12, 14, 15 (walls labeled E1, E5). 

24 Noack 1927, pp. 9-14, esp. p. 13, Archaic or at earliest Late Geometric; Mylonas, op. cit., pp. 56-57, 
mid-8th century. 

25 We can note that Eleusis wall Noack (1927) B 2, pi. 14 (= Wrede 1933, no. 4), the immediate successor 
to E2 and 0, is in a technique rather comparable to the Archaic retaining wall of the Akropolis approach. 
Together with other walls at Eleusis from the same stage of the sanctuary, it forms the earliest, or at least 
one of the earliest, examples of Attic polygonal masonry. This early polygonal, however, is dated neither by 
stratigraphy nor by other firm criteria at Eleusis. 

26 Welter 1923, p. 193, pis. IV; V:l, 7, 9. For earlier reference to this wall, then only partially exposed, Bohn 
1880a, p. 267; idem 1882, p. 15; Kawadias and Kawerau 1906, cols. 130, 138. My levels are derived from 
Balanos, who records the top of the wall as —1.237 relative to the Nike Temple euthynteria (e.g., PI. 7). 
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+ 140.98. The masonry of the second rebuilding is in so-called irregular trapezoidal, that is, 
the blocks are trapezoids with the horizontal joints parallel and the vertical joints oblique, laid 
in courses of slighdy varying and irregular height. 27 The blocks are for the most part Akropolis 
limestone, with some Kara, and are trimmed on the front and along their joints only. 

A further trapezoidal block was uncovered by Balanos along the west face of the bastion. 28 
It is seated on the rubble of the preceding crown at -I-140.37, standing thus roughly even with 
the second trapezoidal course on the north. 

Inasmuch as the first and second rebuildings form respectively the inner and outer faces 
of the crown on the north, it is likely that the two stages had a similar purpose. Like the 
first rebuilding, the second appears intended to repair and level the bastion crown. The 
portions of the rubble crown that it replaced may have been dismanded or, what is more 
likely, may have collapsed or been destroyed. The loss of stonework on the north, attested by 
the difference between the preserved height of the first rebuilding, +140.86, and the lowest 
recorded level of the second, ca. +140.10, was in the range of two or three rubble courses. 

In Chapter VI we will be associating the second rebuilding of the crown with our 
sanctuary Stage III. We may restrict ourselves for the moment to the dating of its masonry. 
The second crown, although passed over in the standard treatises on Greek building, claims 
a definite place in the history of Greek walls. 29 With its firm terminus post quem non of the 
mid-430’s, given by the Southwest Wing of the Propylaia, it is the first attested example 
of trapezoidal masonry at Athens. The style recurs in a series of Attic coastal fortifications 
from the second phase of the Peloponnesian War, beginning with Sounion in 4 1 2 30 and 
including Thorikos and Rhamnous. 31 The 4th century sees it develop, finally, to a virtual 
koine in military engineering. 32 

27 For the definition of the style, Scranton 1941, pp. 70-79. 

28 Akropolis limestone, length 0.51 m., width 0.35 m., height 0.22 m. The block is mentioned by Welter 
1939, cols. 9-10. It appears in our Plate 4 toward the upper right, held together with rope. In the course 
of excavation Welter noted that traces of the bedding for further blocks are preserved elsewhere along the 
crown on the west. The walls and floor of the modern crypt now overlie much of the western crown, but 
there does remain at least one portion of this bedding exposed just south of the block. 

29 On the history of masonry styles, Wrede 1933; Scranton 1941; Maier 1959-1961; Orlandos 1966-1968, 
II, pp. 129-184. 

30 Mussche 1964, pp. 423-432; the date is based on Thucydides 8.4. 

31 Thorikos: Mussche 1961, pp. 176—205. The late 5th-century date, given by Xenophon, Hell. 1.2.1, is 
supported by excavation. The dating of the outer circuit at Rhamnous is less well established, cf. Pouilloux 1954, 
pp. 67-92; a date in the late 5th century is tentatively suggested by Winter 1971, p. 161, note 41. On the north 
extension of the terrace for the Temple of Nemesis at Rhamnous, see Wrede 1933, no. 81 (late 5th century); this 
wall has traditionally been thought to follow the building of the Temple of Nemesis, although its chronology may 
need reexamination in light of recent excavations on the site. See V Petrakos, « 9 Avaaxacpr) e Papvouvxo<;», 
npaxxixd 1983 [1986], A' (pp. 109-130), p. 120. The trapezoidal fortification walls at Phyle likely date from 
the late 5th century as well: Winter 1971, pp. 138-139. It is generally agreed that irregular and isodomic 
trapezoidal were in use simultaneously over this period. I have attempted no chronological distinction between 
the two. Scranton (1941, pp. 80-81) tentatively dates two irregular trapezoidal stretches of fortification wall 
at Messene from ca. 470, associating them with the Third Messenian Wars. The walls would be at that date the 
earliest known examples of trapezoidal. They remain unexcavated, however, while more recent bibliography 
continues to regard the 4th- or 3rd-century circuit as the first fortification of the site; so E. Kirsten, “Die 
Entstehung der griechischen Stadt,” AA (JW 79) 1964 (cols. 892—910), col. 907, Winter 1971, pp. 111—112, 
note 23. 

32 Maier 1961, II, pp. 109-110. 
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A date for the genesis of the trapezoidal style is hardly evident on this testimony. If 
we consider that, our wall aside, trapezoidal masonry is first known from the penultimate 
decade of the 5th century and becomes increasingly common from that point on, a date 
for the second crown at or approaching its 430’s limit appears most probable. 



Ill 

THE BASE FOR THE CULT STATUE 
AND THE REPOSITORY 

I begin with a description of this base as it was found reused. 1 It is fashioned of two 
rectangular, gray-brown poros blocks carefully fitted with anathyrosis. Together they form 
roughly a square: length on the front (east side) 1.08 m.; width on the left side 0.96 m.; 
height 0.28-0.41 m. (Fig. 2, Pis. l-2:a, A on Plan A). Its back and right sides are broken 
away and have been partially reworked to a rough plane at the right rear and to a shallow 
curve at the back left. At the center there is a three-level cavity. Surrounding the cavity there 
is a raised, framelike band of stone (we will call it a collar) set several centimeters in from 
the sides of the square. The uppermost of the three levels, formed with three sides straight 
and the back wall gendy curved, measures 0.54 m. in width, 0.53 m. front to back, and 
0.095 m. in depth. The third (lowest) level is equal to the second front to back but is slighdy 
narrower: they measure 0.38 x 0.335 m. and 0.33 x 0.335 m.; their depths are 0.08 and 
0.09 m. respectively. The collar has a different width on each of its three well-preserved sides, 
front 0.17, left 0.15, and right 0.105-0.12 m. Traces of an incised line, partially effaced by 
weathering, can be seen on the upper surface of the collar along the right side at the rear, 
0.025 m. in from the right edge. 

The outer margin of stone surrounding the raised collar measures 0.105-0.12 m. in 
width on the front and left. On the damaged right side it survives only in a narrow ledge of 
stone at the base of the collar on the rear block. Assuming that the collar originally extended 
to the right edge of the block, we may establish its minimum width from the maximum 
preserved width of the stone on that side: 0.17 m. 

The under edge of the blocks, seen front and left, betrays a number of anomalies. On the 
left, the forward and rear blocks are trimmed below to different levels. The height of the 
forward block, measured front and rear respectively, is 0.295 and 0.32 m. The rear block 
measured front and rear is 0.255 and 0.205 m. The resting surface across the front has been 
carved back in a series of scalloped depressions, most prominently at the front left corner. 

The base has suffered extensive damage. In addition to the breaks along the right and 
rear, noted above, the front block is split away at the upper left corner at the joint, and the 
collar at the rear is badly cracked and partly broken away. A further crack runs from front 
to back across both blocks. The collar shows extensive wear at the rear left, along the left side, 
and across the greater part of the front. The wear in front ends abruptly at a well-defined 
line 0.10 m. from the right corner. There are clear, if less pronounced, signs of wear on 
the surround, both front and left. The left front corner of the collar has partially calcined, 
attesting exposure to intense heat. Traces of mortar adhere to the collar at the front and 
right and to the surround along the front. Finally, a dark gray plaster covers the front side 
of the base, as well as portions of the collar at front and right. 

1 Balanos 1956, p. 785; Welter 1939, col. 11. 
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TERRACOTTA FIGURINES 

Balanos’ often discussed find of terracotta figurines came from the bottom level of the base 
cavity, mixed in with fragments of small vases and a few very small bones. 2 These finds 
are now lost; an excavation photograph, however, here reproduced as Plate 2:b, conveys 
at least the general form of the terracottas. They are of a crude, seemingly hand-formed 
type, from 4 to 10 cm. tall. The body is a thin cylinder flared below to form a base, the 
arms are rough triangles, and the head is pinched and has a flaring headdress. 


THE PHASES OF THE BASE 

From the form of the base as detailed above we may distinguish five periods in its history: 
Stage 1; la, minor reworkings; 2, a period of damage; 3, a major reworking; and last, the 
period of the Turkish crypt. 

The form of the base in Stages 1 and 3 can be deduced mainly from the form of the 
anathyrosis between the blocks, exposed where the front block has split away at upper left 
(Fig. 2) and from the anathyrosis preserved along the joint between the two blocks within the 
lowest level of the cavity. As seen at the joint at upper left, the contact band of the anathyrosis 
follows the upper contour of the base: its lower edge heads up behind the wall of the top 
level, curves left beneath the collar, and heads down slighdy from the collar to the surround. 
In contrast, no contact band seals the joint down the left side of the base; the slighdy recessed, 
more roughly worked interior of the anathyrosis continues fully to the left edge. The joint 
across the lowest level bears close analogy to the joint at left. From roughly the floor of the 
second level down, the joint surfaces pull away from each other slighdy, leaving a gap up 
to 5 mm. in width. The inner faces of the joint thus revealed bear the same rough finish 
as the interior of the joint at left. 

On this evidence we conclude that two areas of the base have been reworked: the left face 
was cut back sufficiendy to remove the border of anathyrosis on that side; and the two lowest 
levels of the cavity were cut through the anathyrosis from above. In contrast, the features 
respected by the anathyrosis (the outer margin, collar, and first level) may be safely attributed 
to Stage 1. 

The two areas of Stage 3 reworking (the left side of the base and the two lowest levels of 
the cavity) are distinctively tooled, showing deep, biting strokes of a flat chisel. The same 
tooling is evident on the right rear of the base, in the recutting of the break, and on the 
resting surface of the rear block at left: those areas ought also to date from Stage 3. Finally, 
the recutting of the base at the back left seems to belong to Stage 3 as well, since it is a curved, 
irregular reworking roughly analogous to that at the right rear; it is tooled with a point rather 
than a flat chisel, but the work is in an equally rough hand. 

The broken right and rear sides of the base, partially retrimmed in Stage 3, attest a period 
of damage or destruction, Stage 2. Other parts of the base may also have suffered damage at 

2 In addition to the references in note 1 above (p. 20), see Balanos’ excavation notes, p. 10, Appendix A, 
p. 145 below. 
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this time, including the left face and the resting surface of the rear block at left. Such damage, 
at any rate, offers a ready explanation for the Stage 3 retrimming of these areas. 

The minor reworking of the base, Stage 1 a, is attested by the finish on the right outer face 
of the collar. The execution of the right collar is exacting: the plane of the face is precise and 
even, tipped uniformly 3 degrees from the vertical, and the surface of the stone is carefully 
smoothed with abrasives. In contrast, the remaining sides of the collar, the outer face front 
and left and the inner wall all around, are coarsely finished with a rasp and are freely drawn. 
A straightedge placed against the front of the collar touches at two points, right and middle 
left, standing away from the face elsewhere as much as 3 mm.; the collar at the left rear 
follows a gentle curve. The verticals show similar variation. The left face at the rear flares 
17 degrees from the vertical, the collar at the front right, 8 degrees. 

Since of the inner and outer faces of the collar only one, the outer right, is precisely 
tooled, and since the collar is narrowest on that side, 0.12 m., against 0.17 m. on the front 
and 0.15 m. on the left, it seems clear that the precise tooling is later than the rough. That the 
breaks along the side of the base extend fully to the right face of the collar establishes in turn 
that the precise tooling precedes the Stage 2 destruction. We may suggest that the reworking, 
Stage 1 a, served to dress the right collar for the setting of an additional block. The incised line 
on the right upper surface of the collar may therefore be understood as a setting line, the new 
block having been bedded level with the surround and rabbeted over the collar. 3 

To the period of the Turkish crypt belong the extensive wear on the front and left sides of 
the collar, the calcination of the collar at the left front corner, and the lesser traces of wear 
on the surround. As recorded by Balanos, the right rear corner of the base was overlaid 
by an ashlar of the amphiprostyle temple foundations, height ca. 0.24 m., on which in turn 
was founded the north wall of the Turkish crypt (PI. 15; cf. PI. 14). Directly west of the 
ashlar, the crypt wall rested on the rear euthynteria of the naiskos and beyond this to the 
west, on a row of further ashlars of roughly the height of the euthynteria. The cross-section, 
Plate 13:b, records the floor of the crypt at +140.59. It lay, that is, not even with the bottom of 
the crypt wall, at ca. +140.87, but rather concealed the ashlars west of the naiskos to only 
some half their height, while completely exposing the block over the northwest corner of 
our base. While the northern half of the base remained sealed by that block, its southern half 
lay exposed, projecting up through the floor of the crypt: the southern collar is worn down to 
+ 140.675, to within nine centimeters of the crypt floor. 

The abrupt change in the condition of the collar, from relatively fresh and undamaged 
at the rear right where protected by the Nike Temple foundations to severely worn at the rear 
left where exposed in the crypt, establishes prima facie that the wear is Turkish. The lines 
of the crypt over the eastern half of the base can no longer be recovered directly, for Ross 
dismantled the Turkish remains in that area. If we extend the inner line of the north wall 
of the crypt eastward, however, we may note that it crosses the front of the base 0.10 m. 
from the right edge of the collar, just where the stone changes from worn to well preserved. 
The crypt must have widened just east of the collar, reaching fully to the north wall of the 


3 This form of rabbet is a common expedient in Greek masonry. Compare the joints between the courses of 
the original podium of the Parthenon and the Periclean extension, Bundg&rd 1976, p. 10, fig. 2. 
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nai’skos, for the front margin of the base is worn across its full width, and from that point 
on the euthynteria and wall of the naiskos show traces of burning. 

Having reviewed the evidence for the periods of the base, we need to consider more 
carefully its form and use, specifically in Stages 1,1a, and 3. 

Stage 1 

To this stage pertain the collar, preserved to its original width on the front and left; the 
margin of stone around the collar, minimum estimated width 0.17 m. at the right front; and 
the uppermost level of the cavity, straight on three sides, curved at the back, depth 0.095 m. 
We earlier described the tooling on the walls of the collar. The upper surface of the collar, 
well preserved on the right side, and the margin of stone around it, best seen at the left rear, 
show a careful finish with abrasives. The floor of the Stage 1 level is worked with a drove, save 
along its left and front edges and at the extreme left rear corner, where the floor slopes up and 
shows rougher working with a point, as if the carving had not been fully finished in those 
areas. The anathyrosis bands of the joint are finely worked with a drove, the interior of the 
joint more roughly with a drove and narrower flat chisel. 

The Stage 1 cavity provides the single major clue to the function of these blocks. Of 
shallow depth, roughly tooled to an essentially level floor, it has the characteristic form of 
a plinth cutting for a marble statue; indeed it resembles this and nothing else. Its proportions, 
roughly square with three sides straight, the fourth curved, belong to a prominent Archaic 
statuary type, the seated or enthroned figure. 4 We may be confident in view of these criteria 
that the blocks originally formed a statue base. 5 From the dimensions of the plinth, the height 
of the image was around 1.0 m. (seated), roughly four-fifths lifesize. 

Given that we have correctly established the general class of this monument, we may 
note two peculiarities that set it apart from conventional bases for votive statuary. The first is 

4 Compare the plinths of the Branchidai, K. Tuchelt, Archaischm Skulpturen von Didyma (IstForsch 27), Berlin 
1970, K 45 (BM B 272), K 47 (BM B 278), K 48 (BM B 275), K 49 (Izmir, Basmane Storeroom 519), K 51 (BM 
B 274), K 52 (BM B 276), K 55 (Istanbul, Arch. Mus. 1945), K 57 (BM B 277), K 59 (BM B 279). From 
Attica (Rhamnous), Athens, NatM 2569, H. Mobius, “Uber Form und Bedeutung der sitzenden Gestalt in 
der Kunst des Orients und der Griechen,” AthMitt 41, 1916 (pp. 119-219), p. 176, pi. 13. 

In the case of enthroned figures, the plinth most usually curves around the garment and feet of the figure 
and is straight to each side, in front of the legs of the throne. The cutting on the Nike base is inset on one 
side, the southwest corner, in a close parallel to the enthroned type, but it continues in an uninterrupted curve 
on the opposite side. There are analogous uninterrupted curves attested for seated figures, for example, Tuchelt, 
K 55, cited above; to my knowledge, however, the disparate treatment of the opposite ends of the curve on 
the Nike base is unique. Possibly the asymmetry was intended to accommodate an attribute set to the left of the 
figure. More likely, however, it is simply a small irregularity: plinths, particularly of Early Archaic figures, not 
uncommonly betray such variations. The rough tooling of the plinth cutting along its edges and at the left 
rear corner seems best understood as an early feature as well. Compare the Ionic column dedication, Athens, 
NatM 4797, from roughly the mid-6th century; Jacob-Felsch 1969, pp. 33—35, for the column type. On early 
seated statuary, Jung 1982, pp. 30-68; Floren 1987, pp. 96-97. 

5 Once the phases of the base are understood, its interpretation as an eschara , a ground altar, can be firmly 
excluded (Oikonomos 1948, p. 105). The deep central cavity, a frequent feature of escharai , dates from Stage 3, 
while the calcination of the collar is Turkish. For the identification of the blocks as a statue base, cf. Romano 
1980, pp. 60-61. Romano suggests that the three levels of the central cavity together formed the socket for 
a wooden image. 
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the margin of stone around the collar. There survives, to my knowledge, not a single Archaic 
parallel to this surround, 6 while I can cite but one distant comparison from the Classical 
period, itself an unusual base. 7 The second peculiarity, also uncommon but with at least 
one Archaic parallel, is the fashioning of the plinth cutting from more than one block, with 
the statue thus set over a block joint. 8 

The base cannot be complete as it stands. To have formed a secure setting for a plinth, its 
two blocks would have needed either to have been clamped or to have formed part of a larger 
setting that itself held them in place. 9 Either way, our reconstruction of the base will remain 
largely the same. If the blocks were clamped, then the surrounding margin must originally 
have been wider than now preserved, for no clamp cuttings survive. If the blocks were held 
together by additional blocks, again the dimensions of the base would have been appreciably 
larger. Whichever reconstruction is adopted, we find that the base was of larger proportions 
than strictly required by the image for support. 

The step on this monument from the “surround” to the “collar”, as we have called these 
two elements, and the scale of the whole relative to the image it supported invite comparison 
with the so-called stepped base. 10 A common support for grave statuary, the stepped form 
consists essentially of a traditional base, the top step raised to monumentality by the setting of 

6 Although not cut to receive statuary directly, a series of blocks set east of the altar in the sanctuary of 
Aphaia on Aigina deserves mention. The blocks have each a large rectangular cutting for a second block above 
and are thus restored by the excavator as the lower step of a two-stepped base. For stepped bases with successive 
courses inset, compare Waldstein 1902, p. 112, pis. XII, XXIX:B, H. A number of the Aigina blocks have 
a ledge along one or more sides, cut to support the slabs of a poros pavement that surrounded the altar. See 
Furtwangler 1906, pp. 71-73, figs. 17-19; D. Ohly, Tempel ttnd Heiligtum der Aphaia aufAegina , 3rd ed., Munich 
1981, figs. 15, 18. The ledges, roughly cut with a drove, are an interesting, though distant analogy to the 
finished surround on the Nike base, but note the theory by Frederick Cooper presented at the annual meeting 
of the Archaeological Institute of America, New York, in 1987 (abstract published as “The Tetrastylon in Greek 
Architecture,” AJA 92, 1988, p. 280). Cooper argues that the Nike Sanctuary base was taken by the Athenians 
as booty from Aigina and was originally from the same monument as the Aigina bases, namely a tetrastylon. 

7 Quadriga base at Corin -+ C. K. Williams II, “Corinth, 1969: Forum Area,” Hesperia 39, 1970 (pp. 1-39), 
pp. 6-9, fig. 2. 

8 Compare the cult-statue base in the smaller temple of Athena at Sounion, V Stai's, Eouviov, Athens 1920, 
p. 42, pi. E'; Jacob-Felsch 1969, pp. 24—25; Dinsmoor, Jr. 1971, pp. 50-51. The Archaic dating is based on 
excavations by Stai's. Note, however, that Dinsmoor has suggested a Classical date for the Small Temple and 
proposes several phases for the base, of which the earliest ought not to antedate the late 6th century. In contrast 
to Archaic bases, those of Late Classical and Hellenistic date, particularly podia for large group monuments, not 
infrequently show plinth cuttings set across two blocks. So, for example, the Daochos Monument, J. Pouilloux, 
Topographie et architecture: La rigion nord du sanctuaire (Fouilles de Delphes II, ix), Paris 1960, pp. 67-80, plan 11, 
pis. 33-37; cf. the group monument, pp. 80-87, plan 13, pis. 38-42. 

9 For the use of clamps compare the Sounion base, Stais, op. cit., pi. E'; double-T clamps join the front 
and back blocks, one to each side of the plinth. For blocks held in a larger setting: base for the cult statue 
of Nemesis at Rhamnous, B. Petrakos, « 9 Avaoxacpf) e Pa(ivo0vxo<;», IIpaxTixd 1979 (pp. 1-25), pp. 8-12, 
fig. 3; idem , “La base de la Nemesis d’Agoracrite,” BCH 105, 1981, pp. 227-253; idem 1986, pp. 89-107. The 
four blocks encompassing the plinth cutting are held within the clamped frame of the dado. Note also bases 
that secure the top step to the second step with dowels, for example the base of the Early Classical bronze 
bull dedicated by Eretria at Olympia, F. Eckstein, ’AvaO^iaxa: Studien zu den Weihgeschenken strengen Stils im 
Heiligtum von Olympia , Berlin 1969, pp. 50-53. 

10 Jacob-Felsch 1969, pp. 27-32. 
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additional, progressively wider courses beneath it. We may infer from the small step on the 
Nike base, in contrast, that there the upper course itself was enlarged. Either the preserved 
step continued down in a series of further small steps or, more likely, the surround continued 
out on a level, the base forming a table or podium above which the image was slightly raised. 

Bases larger than strictly called for by the statuary they support occur in two basic 
forms in the Archaic period, as the stepped base, reviewed above, and as one among the 
established support types for cult statuary. While the former is attested in a number of well- 
preserved examples, instances of oversize cult-statue bases, specifically those cases where one 
can document a discrepancy in scale from image to support, remain far more rare. Their 
survivals are typically fragmentary, often preserved to the lowest courses only, or merely 
in foundations. The setting for the cult statue of Leto on Delos is a telling instance. As 
established in literary and epigraphical sources, the xoanon of Leto was a primitive image, was 
worked separately from its seat, and was dressed in real garments and sandals. 11 It belongs by 
these traits to one of the earliest stages in the development of Greek statuary and as such 
was almost certainly under lifesize. 12 By contrast, its base survives in rectangular foundations 
measuring 2.20 X 2.90 m., occupying most of the temple cella. 13 Evidence from the Argive 
Heraion is roughly comparable. As described by Pausanias, the ancient image of Hera was a 
small seated xoanon; H its rubble podium, so identified from its central position within the 
7th-century cella, was imposing by comparison, measuring 1.80 m. on a side. 15 We may note 

11 Delos XXiy pp. 118-120; also F. Gourby, “Notes topographiques et chronologiques sur le sanctuaire 
d’Apollon delien,” BCH 45, 1921 (pp. 174-241), pp. 230-232. Among literary sources, in particular Semos, 
cited in Athenaios 14.614b; Jacoby, FGrHist III B, no. 396 F 10, p. 287: Kal rcdvxa xa xaxi xf)v vfjaov 
Gaop&Caw ijX0ev [6 Ilappevlaxoc] xal etc; x6 Ar)xcj>ov, voptCaiv xf)<; 9 Atc6XXg>vo<; pr)xp8<; SyaXp<i TL 
0ea)pVjaeiv &2;i6Xoyov t8a>v 8’ aOxb Xov 8v Spopcpov 7tapa86£G)<; £y£Xaaev.... 

Among Delian inscriptions, in particular Inscriptions de Delos , no. 1417, A I, lines 100-102: EN THI 
AHTOKIL x8 SyaXpa xfjc; 0eoO £uXivov, 18e8ux6<; [&] Xivouv xal ^pcpieap£vov | Xivgh* OTCoSrjpdixaiv 

xolXtov CeOyoc;* 0p6vov | icp’ o5 x<40r)xai £uXivov. 

12 On the primitive appearance of early images, Kallimachos, fr. 100 (R. Pfeiffer, Oxford 1949): oOrco) 
Ex£Xpiov Spyov iv^oov, 4XX’ £jd xe0p6v | 8r)vai8v yXucpAvcav &£oo<; 9ja0a aavl<;* | 58e yap ISpuovxo 0eou<; 
x6xe* xal yap 9 A0Vjvr)<; | iv AtvScp Aavabc; Xixbv £0r)xev i8o<;. 

See further, Buschor 1930, pp. 4—5, and the lengthier but more problematic treatments of S. Casson, 
Technique of Early Greek Sculpture , Oxford 1933, pp. 55—65, and H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments, London 
1950, pp. 443-444; also more recently Kroll 1982, pp. 72-73. On the ritual dressing of early nude statuary, 
particularly Willemsen 1939, pp. 1-17. 

It has occasionally been argued that large-scale statuary existed already in the Late Geometric period; 
so, for example, V Muller, “The Beginnings of Monumental Sculpture in Greece,” MetMusSt 5, 2, 1933, 
pp. 157-169; H.-V Herrmann, “Zum Problem der Entstehung der griechischen Grossplastik,” Wandlungen 
(Festschrift E. Homann-WedeJcing), Waldsassen 1975, pp. 35-48; Jung 1982, pp. 176-178 (specifically with regard to 
Crete). Where the scale of early works is indicated in literary sources, however, it is all but invariably small. 
The one possible exception is the columnar, 30-cubit-high Apollo Hyakinthios, included by Philostratos (VA 
3.14) among the earliest Greek images. Even should we admit the existence of isolated large-scale statuary 
before the kouros and kore types of the mid-7th century, the very ritual that surrounds the early nude cult 
images (bathing, perfuming, dressing) remains natural and practical only at small scale. See here Willemsen 
1939, pp. 5, 14-15. 

13 Delos XXiy pp. 44, 68-69, pi. IV, ca. 540 b.c. 

14 Pausanias 2.17.5. 

15 Waldstein 1902, p. 111. 
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finally the cult statue of Hera on Delos, an image clothed in real garments and anointed in a 
ceremony of kosmesis involving sponges and perfume. 16 Two successive bases for the image 
are preserved, the first from the 7th-century temple, measuring 2.40 X 0.91 m., the second, 
from the 6th-century cella, measuring 3.70x2.70 m. The former survives in foundations 
only, the latter to the orthostates of the dado. 17 

Neither these podia nor any other yet more fragmentary survivals of the type aid in 
interpreting the details of the Nike blocks. None stands to the crowning course, nor is any 
other fragment of such a crowning course known. Specific parallels apart, however, the class 
of monument here attested, the large base supporting a small image, suits these blocks well. 

Given how battered and reworked the remains of the Nike base are, there can be no 
secure recovery of its Stage 1 form. Specifically, we remain ignorant of its exterior dimensions 
and of the form of the base and crown. These uncertainties understood, a tentative restoration 
of the base is still of aid in interpreting the remains (Fig. 3). 18 Primarily, the restoration clarifies 
the function of the two unique features on these blocks, the collar and the margin of stone 
around it. The collar of the base is bordered on the inside by the plinth cutting for the 
statue, as we have seen. Figure 3 shows that the outer face of the collar, the step up from 
the surround, creates a low rise at the center of the base right beneath the image. The length 
and width of this low platform (we will call it the inner podium) are about the same as those of 
a simple one-step base. It appears to preserve the memory of the more common base type set 
within the grander but less familiar form of the cult base proper. 

Dating 

Masonry technique provides perhaps the most important dating criterion for our base, in 
particular the uneven workmanship seen on the lateral faces of the inner podium (the outer 
faces of the collar). A careful survey of Attic bases reveals that lateral planes with this form 
and degree of unevenness are narrowly characteristic of the earliest attested bases for marble 
statuary. We may compare the dressing and finish on the bases for the Sounion kouroi, 
the Moschophoros base, and analogous work on other, fragmentary bases from the early 
Akropolis. 19 By 560, seemingly without exception, standards of workmanship have become 

16 A. Plassart, Les sanctuaires et les cultes du Mont Cynthe [Explorations archeologique de Delos XIX), Paris 1928, p. 212. 

17 Ibid., pp. 153—154, 204—205. Plassart (p. 205) notes that a block with a corner cut away in a shallow 
parabolic curve was found in the general vicinity of the base. He tentatively identifies the curve as the wall 
of a plinth cutting for the 6th-century base. If correct, the curvature and height of the cutting could only be 
for a monumental image. The robes and ceremony of adornment attested in the temple accounts and the 
7th-century date of the first temple, however, render a large-scale image unlikely. The association of the block 
with the base has little to recommend it. 

We may note, finally, two additional Archaic bases of truly monumental scale but imperfectly preserved 
and of uncertain restoration: the “Central Basis” beneath the 6th-century temple of Artemis at Ephesos, 
Hogarth 1908, pp. 53-65, 69-72; and the podium for the third temple of Hera on Samos, Buschor 1930, 
pp. 76-77; D. Ohly, “Die Gottin und ihre Basis,” AthMitt 68, 1953 (pp. 24—50), pp. 31,45. 

18 For the xoanon of Athena Nike, here restored atop the base, see pp. 93—98 below. 

19 Sounion bases, Athens, NatM 2720, 3645 a, 3939, K. Rhomaios, Antike Denkmaler I\( v, Berlin 1931, p. 91, 
figs. 15-19; Jacob-Felsch 1969, pp. 107-109. Moschophoros, Schrader 1939, p. 278, fig. 324; Jacob-Felsch 
1969, pp. 6-7. Fragmentary poros bases from the Akropolis: Athens, EM 6222, Raubitschek 1949, no. 317, 
from a column support for a metal bowl; EM 6213, Raubitschek 1949, no. 318, from a column or pier support 
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Fig. 3. Reconstruction of the base for the cult statue of Athena Nike 

more rigorous, with consistent use of the plumb and straight rule. 20 The tooling establishes 
560 as the terminus ante quem of the Nike base. A terminus post is given by the introduction of 
marble statuary to Athens around 600 b.c. 21 The material of the base (poros rather than 
marble), the depth of the plinth cutting, and further details of tooling, while not as close 
dating criteria, go well with this early date. 22 

for a metal bowl; EM 6216, Raubitschek 1949, no. 1, from the capital of a column dedication. The three bases 
are dated by Raubitschek to the second quarter of the 6th century. Compare as well the stele base from the 
Kerameikos, G. Richter, Archaic Gravestones of Attica, London 1961, no. 10, p. 14, fig. 28, dated by archaeological 
context to the late 7 th or early 6th century. Among these, the general standards of masonry on the Nike base are 
closest to EM 6222 and 6213. The dressed faces on the three monuments deviate from a strict plane to a 
comparable degree, and their standards of finish are roughly equivalent. 

On the evolution of early statue bases, see E. Walter-Karydi, “Die Entstehung der griechischen Statuenba- 
sis,” AntK 23, 1980, pp. 3-12. 

20 The new, stricter standards are exemplified by the following early bases: Athens, Kerameikos Mus., 
P 1001, F. Willemsen, “Archaische Grabmalbasen aus der Athener Stadtmauer,” AthMitt 78, 1963 (pp. 104— 
153), pp. 105-109, Beil. 57-59 {ca. 560); I 332, ibid., pp. 110-117, fig. 1, Beil. 60 {ca. 550); Athens, NatM, 
Phrasikleia, L. Jeffery, “The Inscribed Gravestones of Archaic Attica,” BSA 57, 1962 (pp. 115-153), no. 46, 
pp. 138-139, pi. 39:a; E. Mastrokostas, AAA 5, 1972, pp. 298-324, ill. 1, figs. 17, 18. 

21 E. B. Harrison, Archaic and Archaistk Sculpture (The Athenian Agora XI), Princeton 1965, p. 3. 

22 Concerning poros used for early bases, see Raubitschek 1949, pp. 434-435. On the height of the plinth 
cutting, compare Athens, NatM 2, Richter 1968, no. 2, pp. 26-27, figs. 29, 30; J. Ducat, Les Kouroi du Ptoion, 
Paris 1971, no. 46, pp. 77-83, pi. 18 (plinth H. 0.10 m., 640-620 b.c.); Berlin Kore, Richter 1968, no. 42, 
pp. 39-40, figs. 139—146, C. Blumel, Die archaisch griechischen Skulpturen der Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin, Berlin 
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Stage 1A 

As suggested above, the recutting that marks Stage la likely readied the base for a block 
that was rabbeted over the north face of the inner podium. The purpose of the addition 
remains unknown, but we offer two possibilities: it may have formed either part of an 
offering table or the base for a subsidiary image. 23 

Stage 3 

Stage 3 comes in the aftermath of a destruction that razed the Stage 1 base and left 
its two extant blocks damaged, the front block on the right, the rear block at the right, back, 
and underside at left. If the two blocks were separated at that time, as would seem likely 
given the apparent force of the destruction, then Stage 3 involved their reassociation and 
realignment, as well as their reworking: the breaks at the right rear and rear left were recut; 
the left face was trimmed back; 24 a two-stepped cavity was carved down through the floor of 
the plinth cutting; and the underside of the base at the left rear corner was cut back. The 
irregular resting surface seen along the front edge of the block ought logically to date from 
this time as well, for it ill accords with Stage 1, when the blocks served as a crowning course. 

We will argue later that the cult statue survived the destruction, to be set upon a new base 
in Stage 3. There can be no question that the surviving blocks of the old base were put to new 
use: the votive character of the finds from the lowest level as well as the form of the cavity 
itself establish that they served as a repository in Stage 3. An early 5th-century repository 
from the Athenian Agora provides a useful analogy. 25 Its receptacle is two-stepped. The 
upper stage of the cavity is square, a little over a meter on a side and 0.19 m. deep; the 
lower is circular, diameter 0.60 m., depth 0.50 m. Of equal interest is the partially preserved 
lid of the Agora example. It corresponds to the receptacle in its two-stepped form: the upper 
step of the lid filled the upper level of the receptacle, coming flush with the collar; the second 
step projected partway into the lower level. 

The repository from the Nike Sanctuary, while roughly half the size of the Agora example, 
has essentially the same form. Its mason used the Stage 1 plinth cutting ready made to form 

1963, no. 1, pp. 7—10, figs. 1—8 (plinth H. 0.10-0.105 m., ca. 580); Cheramyes Kore, Paris, Louvre, Richter 
1968, no. 55, p. 46, figs. 183-185 (ca. 570-560); kore fragment, Samos, storeroom, E. Buschor, AUsamische 
Standbilder II, Berlin 1935, p. 26, fig. 85; Richter 1968, no. 61, p. 48, figs. 202, 203 (mislabeled no. 60, plinth H. 
0.10 m.); fragment ofkouros, Athens, NatM 2325, Ducat, no. 149, pp. 278-279, pi. 81 (plinth H. 0.115 m., ca. 
560). We may note, however, that plinths equal to or approaching this height are attested through the Late 
Archaic period: e.g., kouros fragment, Athens, NatM, Ducat, no. 72, pp. 141-142, pi. 38 (plinth H. 0.10 m., ca. 
550); kore by Phaidimos, Athens, NatM 81, Richter 1968, no. 91, pp. 58-59, figs. 284, 285 (plinth H. 0.07 m., 
ca. 540); kore fragment, Athens, AcrM 696, Schrader 1939, no. 20, pp. 61-62, figs. 22—25, pi. 29; Richter 1968, 
no. 126, p. 81, figs. 405, 406 (ca. 500). On early drove work, Heberdey 1919, p. 186; G. Richter, “Drove,” 
4J.4 47, 1943, pp. 188-193. 

23 On the location of offering tables within the temple cella, see G. Bakalakis, «'EXXr)vix6t Tpa7ie£o<p6pa» 
(University of Mississippi and Johns Hopkins Studies in Archaeology 39), Thessalonike 1948, p. 18. For a cult-statue 
base and votive table in close conjunction, see Emporio, Athena Temple, see J. Boardman, Excavations in Chios, 
1952—1955: Greek Emporio, Oxford 1967, pp. 8—9,13. 

24 Possibly, the front side of the base was also trimmed at this time. It lies under a thick coat ofTurkish plaster, 
making inspection impossible. 

25 H. A. Thompson, “Activities in the Athenian Agora: 1957,” Hesperia 27,1958 (pp. 145-160), pp. 148-153. 
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the ledge and collar for the upper stage of the lid and carved through the floor of the 
plinth cutting to form the container proper. The middle level, unique to the Nike Sanctuary 
example, seemingly formed a cradle for the bottom edge of the lid. 

We suggest that the lid of the receptacle was broken up and removed either in the 
laying of the amphiprostyle-temple foundations or in the construction of the Turkish crypt. 
The deposit found within should be considered disturbed in either event. Its rather modest 
contents (terracottas, sherds, and bones) may conceivably be the leavings of a more valuable 
offering stripped at its discovery. 26 

26 Cf. Balanos’ excavation notes, p. 13 (Appendix A, pp. 144—145 below) and Balanos 1956, p. 785. 
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THE SANCTUARY OF ATHENA NIKE, STAGE I 


The first rebuilding of the bastion crown, dating, as we have seen, between the later Geometric 
and middle Archaic periods, 1 constitutes the earliest post-Mycenaean remains from the 
bastion preserved in situ. To judge from a passing observation by Orlandos, the bastion also 
preserved pottery and small finds from this earliest Greek phase. Orlandos reports that earth 
removed in laying the concrete base for the rectangular altar of the Stage III sanctuary 
(PI. 5) contained Archaic sherds and figurines similar to those found several years earlier 
by Balanos in the repository: “Bei der Entfernung der Erdmassen anlasslich der Sicherung 
des Altars II kamen wieder einige archaische Idole und Vasenscherben zum Vorschein.” 2 
A contemporary archaeological summary more closely describes the pottery sherds as “des 
fragments de vases a figures noires.” 3 We may better judge the import of these finds against 
Balanos’ earlier comments in discussing the contents of the repository. The excavator notes 
that terracottas similar to those in the repository lay scattered in the surrounding earth, but 
that (to the limits he had then excavated) there were no similar finds elsewhere: «’EXocyiaxa 
etSdiXia e6pe0r)aav rcep l£ x<5v X10<ov xouxtov, ££ay0evToc 7U0avajxaxa xaxa xr)v Ixaxacprjv 
xrjc; xpijTtxrjc;, 8i’ 8 sit; xa<; 07ioXofaiou<; £tux<octie<; 8ev &vEup£0r)aav xoiauxa». 4 The earth 
surrounding the repository was disturbed in the excavation of the Turkish crypt, and, as 
Balanos observes, the terracottas were most likely scattered from the container at that 
time. In any event, we will later find evidence that the repository and surrounding fill 
are contemporary with the naiskos, Stage III: 5 the figurines are from a Stage III context 
at the earliest. The earth removed in reseating the Stage III altar, in contrast, ought to date 
from Stage I. The concrete podium for the altar, the trenching for which cut through the 
terracotta-laden stratum, stands to +140.765, nearly 0.10 m. below the crown of the Stage I 
bastion on the north. Thus by level, if unconfirmed by stratigraphy, the stratum appears to go 
with rather than to postdate Stage I. 6 It is unlikely that this earth formed part of a larger 
fill behind the Stage I crown, for there were no similar finds behind the crown elsewhere. 
Rather its context suggests that it accumulated in the course of ritual at the Stage I altar, 
the site of the Stage I altar having presumably lain directly under that of Stage III. In all 
probability, it relates to the founding of Stage I as a terminus ante rather than a terminus ad quern. 

1 See p. 17 above. 

2 As reported in Walter 1940, col. 152. 

3 Lemerle 1939, p. 289. 

4 Balanos 1956, p. 785. 

5 Pp. 38-39 below. 

6 Note that in Stage III the ground level at the northern edge of the bastion was around 0.17 m. higher than 
in the area of the altar. If there was an equivalent grade in Stage I, the terracottas may conceivably have 
been from above the Stage I ground. The general probability of an attribution to Stage I, however, remains; 
and we will in fact be able to strengthen it later in our argument with the finding that Stage II follows the 
Persian Destruction (p. 128). With the chronology of the stages thus narrowed, the Archaic stratum admits 
of an association only with Stage I. 
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To judge from the isolated dating criteria furnished in the excavation reports, the stratum 
with terracottas was laid down not before the late 7th century nor after the early 5th. The 
pottery is once referred to as Archaic, on another occasion as black-figured, a style well 
established at Athens by 610 b.c., while the figurines are described as equivalent to those 
found in the repository (PL 2:b), a common Attic type in use from roughly 650 to 480. 7 

In addition to the early bastion remains in situ , the rubble crown and the stratum with 
terracottas, two further objects were recovered from later contexts: the base of the cult image, 
discussed above, and an inscribed block from an Archaic altar. 


ARCHAIC ALTAR 

This single survival from an early altar of the sanctuary was found underpinning the southeast 
corner of the Stage III square altar (Fig. 4, PI. 6:a; see Plan A). 8 The stone is gray-brown 

7 Higgins 1967, p. 42, Type 1. Large numbers were found in the late 19th-century excavations of the 
Akropolis at Athens, at Eleusis, and in lesser quantities on the north Akropolis slope at Athens, the Pnyx, the 
Athena Sanctuary at Sounion, and the Sanctuary of Artemis at Brauron. Akropolis excavations, Franz Winter, 
“Ubersicht uber die auf der athenische Akropolis gemachten Funde vom Terrakotten,” AA (Jdl 8) 1893 
(pp. 140-147), pp. 140-141, fig. 2; idem 1903,1, p. 24, no. 2. Eleusis, Noack 1927, pp. 11-13, fig. 3. North slope, 

-+ G. Morgan, “The Terracotta Figurines from the North Slope of the Akropolis,” Hesperia 4, 1935 (pp. 189-213), 
pp. 193-195, fig. 4:b-f; O. Broneer, “Excavations on the North Slope of the Akropolis, 1937,” Hesperia 7, 1938 
(pp. 161-263), pp. 200-201, fig. 35 (AF 624, 653); R. Young, “Pottery from a Seventh Century Well,” Hesperia 
7, 1938 (pp. 412^128), pp. 420-421, fig. 10 (D 30, 32). Munychia, Sanctuary of Artemis, L. Palaiokrassa, “Neue 
Befunde aus dem Heiligtum der Artemis Munichia,” AthMitt 104, 1989 (pp. 1—40), nos. 13-21, pp. 10, 21, 
pi. 3:3. Pnyx, G. Davidson and D. B. Thompson, Small Objects from the Pnyx I [Hesperia Supplement 7), Princeton 
1943, pp. 113-114, fig. 52, no. 1 (from an early 4th-century context but considered a survival). From Sounion, 
Athens, NatM, lot inv. 14, 934. The figurines from Sounion and Brauron remain unpublished. 

These simple, handmade terracottas bear a general relation to figurines of the Late Bronze Age, and one 
may plausibly suggest that they were inspired by chance finds from that earlier era. Bronze Age examples, 
however, differ from the Archaic in proportions, details, and technique. On the Bronze Age series, French 1971, 
pp. 101-187. On Archaic technique, Noack 1927, p. 12; Young, op. cit., p. 420; and Higgins 1967, p. 42, Type 1. 
Unlike the hard-fired, pink fabric of the Mycenaean figurines, the Archaic examples are pale brown to salmon, 
equivalent in fabric to contemporary vases. In Mycenaean examples and the earliest of the Archaic series, the 
decoration is applied in glaze. Through the 6th century the figurines come to be decorated in matt paint, often 
over a white slip. Among criteria relevant to our Plate 2:b, the most important are the horizontal disposition and 
triangular shape of the arms of the figurines. The arms distinguish the type from the common Tau, Phi, and Psi 
classes of the Bronze Age. There survive at least a few Mycenaean figurines with horizontal arms, constituting in 
French’s typology Group D of the Late Psi-type. The group, however, is a rare variant, confined to LHIIIC and 
is known only from three sites, Asine, Mycenae, and Amyklai. See O. Frodin and A. Persson, Asine, Stockholm 
1938, figs. 206, 212; French 1971, p. 139, pis. 20:d (Mycenae), 22:a, no. 27 (Amyklai). 

As reported by Iakovidis (1962, p. 186, note 361), the Nike figurines were once inspected by Spyridon 
Marinatos, who judged them Mycenaean on parallel with the IIIC finds from Asine cited above. The Asine 
examples do appear to be the closest Mycenaean parallel to the Nike figurines, but the latter are more elongated 
and more regularly formed and wear different headdress. The parallel is not that close. However experienced 
and distinguished this excavator, he was more familiar with pre-Greek than Greek comparanda. The lack of 
any finds of Group D at Athens or elsewhere in Attica on the one hand, and the pottery found with the Nike 
figurines (described as black-figured, Archaic) on the other, put the Archaic dating of the Nike examples beyond 
reasonable question. 

8 Balanos 1956, p. 786; Welter 1939, col. 12. For the inscription, Raubitschek 1949, no. 329. 
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poros, length 0.465, preserved width 0.365, height 0.528 m. The right side and the upper 
right corner are recut, and a ledge is cut into the back above, preserved length 0.15, depth 
0.11 m. The sides of the block are slighdy oblique to one another: the top and left sides 
meet at an 89-degree angle; the bottom and left, at 93 degrees. There is anathyrosis on 
the left, top, and bottom faces. The left face has a contact band at the right (W. 0.05 m.) 
and across the top (W. 0.06 m.). The top and bottom of the block preserve a band along 
the front edge only: band above, width 0.03 m.; below, width 0.02 m. There would originally 
have been corresponding bands at the top and bottom rear; the band above was apparently 
cut through by the ledge; the rear of the block below is broken away. 9 

The inscription is in five lines, an identification of the altar followed by a dedication, 
the two divided by a horizontal chiseled line: 

T£<; ’A6e[vc(ic«;] 

xe<; Ntxe<; 

popos 

IIaTpox<X>e<; 

^TIOLECTEV 

Altar of Athena Nike. Erected by Patrokles. 10 

The last two lines of the inscription are less carefully and evenly lettered and less 
deeply cut. 

The block is dressed with a drove throughout, the front face with the tool marks closely 
aligned across the block, giving a uniform textured background to the inscription. The face 
of the block is lighdy weathered. 

As established by the anathyrosis above, below, and to the side, this block formed part 
of the dado of a built altar. 11 The letter forms of the inscription belong roughly to the middle 
decades of the 6th century, in the opinion of an expert likely not before 580 or after 530. 12 


9 For anathyrosis on bearing surfaces, compare the following: geison on the temple of Artemis, Corfu, 
G. Rodenwaldt, Korkyra I, Berlin 1940, p. 21; poros buildings, Athenian Akropolis, Heberdey 1919, p. 147, 
figs. 157, 162; geison on the West Building, Argive Heraii ~+ P. Amandry, “Observations sur les monuments de 
l’Heraion d’Argos,” Hesperia 21, 1952 (pp. 222-274), p. 246, fig. 10, pi. 65:a; Treasury ofByzantion, Olympia, 
Die Baudenkmaler von Olympia (Olympia II), E. Curtius and R. Adler, eds., Berlin 1892, p. 47. For the shallow 
curve of the joint within the contact bands, Martin 1965, pp. 195-196, fig. 81 left. 

10 The name of the donor as inscribed, Patrokes- (sic), has no ancient parallel. For the emendation, 
Raubitschek 1949, p. 359. Testimony for the name Patrokles at Athens, RE XVIII, ii, part iii, 1949, cols. 2262- 
2263, s.v. Patrokles (1), (3), and (4); Kirchner (II), 1903, nos. 11,688—11,699, the earliest from the late 5th 
century. 

On the meaning of rcoieiv, see Welter 1939, col. 12, Raubitschek 1949, p. 359. Cf. IG II 2 6636, IV 1580, 
Raubitschek 1949, nos. 326—328; and see further W. Peek, “Attische Inschriften: Nachtrage und Verbesserungen 
zu IG I 2 , II 2 ,” AthMitt 67, 1942 (pp. 1-217), pp. 86-87. It refers not to the literal building of the altar but 
to its commission, carrying a sense akin to t<7TT]pi or (4vaTt0T)pi. 

11 The following inscribed, built altars from Athens may serve as comparanda: Pythian Apollo, Meiggs 
and Lewis 1969, no. 11, pp. 19-20; from the Akropolis, Raubitschek 1949, nos. 330, 331; peribolos of the 
Twelve Gods, Crosby 1949, pp. 93—94; on the inscription, Thucydides 6.54.6. 

12 Meiggs 1972, p. 498. 
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REAR VIEW 
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Fig. 4. Block from the Stage I altar 


The masonry technique of the block, if less closely datable, gives general confirmation. Its 
anathyrosis bears comparison with that on the poros architecture of the Akropolis. 13 


A-ARCHITECTURE 

The knowledge that Stage I included a statue set monumentally on a broad base, a setting 
specific to cult statuary, suggests in turn that there was a Stage I temple. 14 The bastion 
preserves no trace of early architecture; if such a temple indeed existed, however, no matter 
how thoroughly uprooted from the site, it is unlikely to have disappeared without a trace. 
We may expect its remains to be somewhere discussed in the body of research on “floating 

13 For the narrow contact bands, compare Wiegand 1904, p. 45, figs. 62, 63; for the use of the drove, 
Heberdey 1919, p. 186. 

14 It is clear from archaeological and literary evidence that Greek cult statuary was on occasion set in the 
open air. So, for example, the image of Apollo Hyakinthios at Amyklai: Pausanias 3.18.9-19.5; R. Martin, 
“Bathycles de Magnesie et le «throne» d’Apollon a Amyklae,” RA 1976, pp. 205-218. The instances of open-air 
placement, however, remain very few, and we may note that the attested parallels to the Nike base, monumental 
podia supporting under-lifesize images, are all of them set within the cella of a temple. 
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temples” from the Akropolis, isolated finds of fictile revetment and poros blocks for which no 
foundations are known. 15 Among these “floating” remains, two structures, known collectively 
as the A-architecture, are appropriate to the dimensions of the bastion and to the date 
and scale of the base. They date roughly from 580 to 550 and in simple distyle-in-antis 
arrangement were about 5 m. across. 16 


DATING OF STAGE I 

We have to this point assumed that the early finds from the bastion, recovered part in situ, 
part reused, belong to one and only one stage of the sanctuary. The chronology of the finds 
permits their attribution to a single stage, and this is encouraging of itself. The dating limits 
for the bastion crown are 800-560 b.c.; for the statue base, 600—560; for the inscribed altar, 
580-530; and for the A-architecture, 580-550. The four span in common the years 580—560. 

To assume a major refashioning of the Nike Sanctuary in the years 580—560 fits closely 
with the history of cult elsewhere on the Akropolis. The citadel was thoroughly transformed 
in the second quarter of the 6th century, as attested by architectural remains: the so-called 
H-architecture, the Red, Herakles, and Olive Tree Pediments, and the rebuilding of the 
Akropolis approach; and on the evidence of major changes in public and private ritual 
and devotional practice: the reorganization of the Panathenaia, including the fashioning 
of a major new image of Athena, and the beginning of private dedications of large-scale 
statuary. 17 The dating criteria for the early finds from the Nike Sanctuary span just this 
period of general cultic renewal, and although circumstantial, this is strongly suggestive. The 
weight of evidence points to a single, comprehensive rebuilding of the bastion between 580 
and 560, a program that encompassed a restoration of the bastion crown, the construction of 
a temple and altar, and the fashioning of a cult image set monumentally on a broad base. 


STAGEIA 

Stage la represents a minor addition to the sanctuary, attested by a recutting along the side of 
the inner podium of the cult-statue base. As discussed above (p. 29), the recutting possibly 
accommodated a votive table or the base for a subsidiary image. 

15 Wiegand 1904; Heberdey 1919; Buschor 1929—1933; Schuchhardt 1963, cols. 797—824. 

16 Most recendy, Bancroft 1979, pp. 46—57. For the distyle-in-antis reconstruction, Wiegand 1904, pp. 148— 
155, and Schuchhardt 1963, cols. 809-810. See further on the A-architecture, Heberdey 1919, pp. 143—156; 
Dinsmoor 1950, p. 71; I. Beyer, “Die Reliefgiebel des alten Athena-Tempels der Akropolis,” AA (Jdl 89) 1974, 
pp. 639—651. 

17 For an overview of building projects on the Akropolis in this period, see Boersma 1970, pp. 11-12. On 
the rebuilding of the Akropolis approach, see Vanderpool 1974, pp. 156-160. On the Panathenaia, see J. A. 
Davison, “Notes on the Panathenaea,” JHS 78, 1958 (pp. 23—42), pp. 26-29; H. W. Parke, Festivals of the 
Athenians, Ithaca 1977, pp. 33—50; Simon 1983, pp. 55—72. On the earliest preserved dedications of statuary, see 
H. Payne, Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis, 2nd ed., London 1950, pp. 1-13. For a critical overview, 
see Shapiro 1989, pp. 21—24. 
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The one most valuable source of evidence on the second stage of the sanctuary is a photograph 
of the excavations in progress published in a French annual report of 1937 (PI. Sib). 1 

The view, diagonally across the bastion from the southwest, documents a vertical scarp 
cut directly below and on a line with the north euthynteria of the Stage III naiskos. The upper 
edge of the scarp appears on the photograph as a thin whitish line: beginning just below 
the crown of the Mycenaean crosswall, approximately at level +140.35, it falls gradually 
to the west (left), passing from view at a point just short of the west euthynteria of the naiskos 
at ca. +140.25. In contrast to the earth revealed in the face of the scarp, a loose and stony fill, 2 
the upper edge of the scarp appears packed and firm. The well-defined contour of this upper 
edge seems to mark the surface of an archaeological stratum. 

Just atop the scarp, apparently set direcdy on the stratum, are two foundation blocks for 
the north euthynteria of the naiskos, one centered on the middle joint of the euthynteria, the 
other beside it to the west, half a meter in from the northwest corner of the euthynteria. The 
northwest corner itself is supported on a third, significantly larger block measuring 0.93 m. 
square, height 0.45 m. Gauged from the elevation of the scarp in the photograph, the resting 
surface of the block, at +140.10, penetrated some 15 cm. into the stratum. 3 

Considered simply on its face, the photograph, Plate 3:b, admits of three readings: 

(a) The packed stratum may be the ground of Stage II, the sanctuary that direcdy 
preceded the naiskos. Its level relative to the naiskos underpinnings would attest in that case 
that the Stage III builders laid the naiskos foundations in part direcdy on the Stage II ground 
(the two blocks along the north euthynteria) and in part in shallow footing trenches (the 
northwest corner block). 

(b) The packed stratum may be the floor of a foundation ditch for the north wall of 
the naiskos. As viewed in the photograph, the upper contour of the scarp fulfills the two 
requirements of such a trench: it follows along the full length of the north euthynteria and 
supports the north wall foundations. 

(c) The “stratum” may be modern. The photograph may simply record a stage in the 
excavations at which, by chance or design, the northern half of the bastion fill was cleared to 
a level even with the lower edge of the naiskos foundations. 

These three readings each has its own bearing on the reconstruction of the level of the 
Stage II sanctuary. Interpretation a yields the narrowest conclusion: that the stratum and the 
ground level of the Stage II sanctuary are identical. If the packed stratum is the floor of a 
foundation ditch, case b, then the Stage II ground level will have been some distance above it. 

1 Lemerle 1937, p. 444, fig. 6; for the importance of the photograph, first Bundg&rd 1974b, caption to 
p. 44, p. 46. 

2 Cf. Balanos 1956, p. 788, fmtxtov xtopdxwv pexot XiSaptwv. 

3 This third block is the only one of the three preserved and accessible on the site. The second is hidden from view 
by the repository. The first was removed inthecourseofrestoration and not replaced; it would appear to be entered 
on the transverse cross-section, Plate 12, but is omitted from the longitudinal section, Plate 11. 
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One cannot determine exacdy how far above. But unless there was a collapse of the bastion 
at the close of Stage II or a major leveling of the bastion fill by the Stage III builders, then 
Stage II and Stage III ought to be close in level. The upper limit for Stage II is the ground 
level of the Stage III naiskos. Finally, interpretation c, that the stratum is modern, yields 
conclusions related to interpretation b. For interpretation c, as also b, the Stage II level is 
best gauged from its relation to the succeeding sanctuary. Regardless of the packed surface in 
the photograph, we can assume that Stage III was founded on or cut into the ruins of its 
predecessor; that is to say, the level of the ground at the close of Stage II lay at or above 
the resting edge of the Stage III foundations. The converse, that Stage II lay below the resting 
edge of the foundations for Stage III, would require that the Stage III builders spread down a 
layer of fill to raise the previous ground level and then set their walls, a dubious manner 
of construction, given the tendency of fresh fill to shift and settle. 

Two closely related chains of inference, the first concerned with the remaining founda¬ 
tions or resting surfaces of Stage III, the second with the relation of these elements to the pre¬ 
served level of the Mycenaean bastion, reveal in fact that interpretation a, not b or c, is correct. 

Most of the foundations for Stage III have uneven resting surfaces. As seen along the 
exposed edge of the undersurfaces, the underside on these blocks is dressed to a scalloped 
or undulating contour, an uneven succession of minor hollows and projections. On some 
parts of the foundations this undersurface, though uneven, remains roughly horizontal across 
the length of the block; on other blocks it falls or rises on a strong oblique. The block 
underpinning the south euthynteria of the naiskos at the east has an uneven resting surface 
roughly on a horizontal: height 0.20-0.215 m. west to east. Its underside is carved in a 
series of concavities, some rounded and shallow, some abrupt, the largest approaching 3 cm. 
in depth (Fig. 8, F 1). Oblique undersurfaces, their contours equally curved and varied, 
are prominent on two blocks, the underpinning to the euthynteria at center west, height 
0.215-0.29 m. north to south (Fig. 6, F 3), and the base slab for the rectangular altar, height 
0.255-0.37 m. west to east (Fig. 11). 

The foundations for Stage III are also notable in that they vary sharply in height from 
one block to the next. The underpinning for the northwest corner of the naiskos has a height 
of 0.45 m. (Fig. 7, F 4); the adjacent blocks to the south and east have heights of 0.215 
(measured at the northwest) and 0.30 m. respectively (Fig. 6, F 3; PI. 3:b). Similarly, the 
block supporting the southwest corner of the naiskos has a height of 0.565 m.; the block 
directly to the east, 0.20 m. (Fig. 8, F 1, F 2). 

If the stratum in Plate 3:b marks the ground level for the stage of the sanctuary that 
directly preceded the naiskos, our interpretation a, then the oblique and contoured resting 
surfaces and the varied heights of the naiskos foundations are at once intelligible. The 
taller, more massive foundations for Stage III, specifically the two blocks underpinning the 
northwest and southwest corners of the naiskos, were bedded in shallow footing trenches, 
while the remainder of the foundations were set directly on the stony, uneven Stage II ground, 
their resting surfaces trimmed each to conform to its site. In contrast, the anomalies of the 
Stage III foundations remain unaccounted for under interpretations b and c, both of which 
posit the use of footing trenches throughout. 4 

4 We may note one seeming exception under interpretation c where trenches would not have been used, 
namely, where the resting edge of III lay at rather than below II. In that instance, however, interpretation c 
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We have now to examine the level and context of the poros repository in the light of 
interpretation a. As explicated above, the repository represents Stage 3 of the Archaic base 
for the cult statue. The Archaic base (Stage 1) was razed in a violent destruction (Stage 2), 
with the repository then fashioned from two joining blocks of the crowning course of the 
earlier monument. The resting surface of the repository, irregularly contoured at the left 
front corner and across the front, and cut to an oblique at the left rear, surely dates from 
Stage 3; the blocks will have been bedded on a level as a crowning course, while Stage 3 
remains their single major recutting. This stands confirmed by an observation made earlier 
on the tooting of the repository. The drove work on the resting surface of the repository at the 
left rear relates closely to three areas of tooting on the upper container: the left side, the 
right rear, and the middle and lower stages of the central cavity, all areas of Stage 3 recutting. 5 

We earlier assembled fragmentary evidence that Stage 1 of the base and the three 
remaining finds from the early bastion, the rubble bastion crown, the inscribed altar, and 
the stratum with terracottas, formed together a single phase of the cult, Stage I. 6 Far more 
conclusive evidence associates the third stage of the base (the repository) with Stage III of the 
sanctuary. The resting surface of the repository, contoured and irregular, is broadly analogous 
to the undersurfaces on the Stage III foundations and ties just at their level. As given by the 
excavation photograph, Plate 3:b, the block underpinning the north euthynteria just in from 
the northwest corner was bedded at +140.25, directly on the Stage II stratum. The north 
side of the repository, close inside it, rested at +140.26. 7 The levels strongly imply that the 
stratum supported the naiskos and repository alike. 

This conclusion is bolstered by two further excavation photographs, Plates 3:a and 4. 
The two show that the south side of the repository was underpinned by two blocks, one 
obliquely placed, supporting the length of the south side, the other projecting from under 
the southwest corner; the latter is tipped downward slightly in the photographs, apparently 
dislodged in the course of excavation. We may gauge from these views that the oblique block 
had horizontal dimensions of at least 0.50 x 0.30 m. and was rather thin, for two fieldstones 
project from under its southern edge at a depth hardly greater than 0.10 m. The block behind 
it was at least 0.40 m. in length and ca. 0.15 m. in height. 8 

The irregular placement of the underpinnings for the repository, one block laid on an 
oblique, the other projecting close to a half a meter beyond the southwest corner of the 
repository, all but excludes their having been set in a footing trench. In any event, one would 
not have expected the builders to dig a trench along the south side of the repository only; we 
saw the north to have been set directly on the earth. Rather the asymmetrical bedding of 
the repository points to it having been set on a slope, with the underpinnings raising its south 


amounts to a restatement of a: that the Stage III foundations rest direcdy on the Stage II ground. Interpretation a 
remains the one appropriate explanation. 

5 See p. 22 above. 

6 See p. 35 above. 

7 Balanos gives the level of the repository as +140.673 measured at the northwest corner of the collar 
(PI. 7). The height of the base on the north is 0.41 m. 

8 These blocks were removed in the course of restoration and were not replaced. They are omitted from 
Balanos’ plans. 
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side to an appropriate level. As true of the foundations for Stage III in general, the repository 
and its underpinnings were set onto, rather than cut into, the existing ground. 

We can check and refine our conclusions on the repository by reference to the naiskos 
foundations, whose oblique, contoured resting surfaces provide welcome points of reference 
on the level and contour of Stage II. That the Stage II stratum does indeed fall off to the 
south is confirmed by the block underpinning the middle of the west euthynteria, height 
0.215 m. at the northwest, 0.29 m. at the southwest (Fig. 6, F 3). The naiskos foundations 
provide equal testimony on the east-west contour of Stage II. The underpinning for the west 
euthynteria just noted, 0.29 m. at the southwest corner, measures 0.32 m. at the southeast, 
evidence that Stage II fell gently eastward. To the far side of the repository the ground rose 
again, as given by the block underpinning the south euthynteria at the east, height 0.20 m. 
The shallow depression east-west and slight grade north-south of the stratum have together 
the form of a sloping channel, perhaps best interpreted as a run-off or rill. We may note 
in confirmation that the lowest preserved stretch of the bastion face, the natural collecting 
point for such run-off, lay directly below the naiskos to the south. 

The attested bedding for the repository and the rill-like contours of Stage II in the 
western area of the naiskos agree closely. We may picture the north side of the repository as 
having rested where the ground was relatively flat at the head of the rill, thus the lack of 
any underpinning on that side. The southeast corner, carved back to an uneven contour, 
appears to have rested against the east shoulder of the rill, while the south side lay across 
the channel, thus requiring more extensive support. As indicated by Plates 3:a and 4, the 
workmen underpinned the south with a thin slab (we may think perhaps of a reused metope) 
and laid a taller block to the west, to support the more extensively recut southwest corner 
of the repository. 9 What we initially inferred from the relative level of the naiskos foundations 
and the repository on the north is strongly supported by these additional observations. The 
repository is bedded at the same level as the naiskos foundations on its west as on the north, 
and its undersurface and the naiskos underpinnings accord fully with the apparent contour 
of Stage II. The repository and the naiskos underpinnings ought to date from the same time. 

In addition to the close correlation in levels between the Stage II stratum and the 
foundations for Stage III, we may observe that the two together correlate with the level of 
the bastion as preserved from Stage I. The excavation photograph, Plate 3:b, establishes 
the close relationship between the slope of the Stage II stratum and the level of the west 
bastion face. Where last visible under the northwest corner of the naiskos, the stratum is 
seen to be just beginning a gentle incline to the west from +140.25. The west face of the 
bastion, 3.60 m. distant, stands to +140.40 (Fig. 16, PI. 5). The stratum thus appears to have 

9 This reconstruction of the bedding receives valuable support from Balanos’ transverse section, Plate 12, 
which shows the repository obliquely trimmed to rest on a stony stratum, by my reconstruction the eastern 
shoulder of the rill. Observe that the drawing is at odds with what I have concluded about the area to the 
right of the repository, where the stones of the stratum are shown as having stepped up to the level of the nai'skos 
euthynteria. Having been able to rule out alternative explanations for the stratum in the photograph Plate 3:b, 
however, we may be certain that on this latter point the cross-section is in error. 

The “stratigraphy” on a second drawing, Balanos’ longitudinal section, Plate 11, refers not to the sanctuary 
as excavated but to its restoration in the modern crypt. The drawing includes the modern rubble base for the 
repository (cf. PI. 1 :b) and records a horizontal “stratum” at +139.96, the level of the concrete floor of the crypt. 
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come just to the bastion crown. As seen center right in Plate 9, the stratum rose eastward to 
approach the level of the Mycenaean crosswall: the crosswall is at +140.545; the stratum 
touched just below at +140.35. 

There are equally significant correlations between the preserved level of the bastion and 
the foundations for Stage III. The block underpinning the south euthynteria of the nai'skos at 
the east rested direcdy on the bastion crosswall, as may be inferred from the level and slope of 
the crosswall recorded just north of the euthynteria in Plate 3:b, and on the explicit testimony 
of a cross-section and a plan of Balanos, Plates 11 and 16. 10 There is less extensive evidence 
on the relative level of the north euthynteria and the bastion, but judged from Plate 3:b and 
the elevations on Balanos’ plan, Plate 7, the crown of the crosswall and the resting edge of the 
euthynteria were at most a few centimeters apart. As given by the plan, the crosswall stood at 
+ 140.545 measured 0.20 m. south of the euthynteria. The resting edge of the euthynteria lay 
at +140.55. 11 The relation of the Stage III foundations and the bastion is equally close in the 
northern area of the sanctuary: the square altar is partially bedded on the northern crown, 
and the base slab for the rectangular altar, positioned roughly 2 m. in from the crown and 
2.5 m. from the crosswall, is bedded at a level intermediate between the two. The north 
face is preserved to +140.86, the crosswall to +140.545. The base slab rests at +140.765. 12 

That the preserved levels of the Stage I bastion correlate equally with the Stage II stratum 
and the foundations for Stage III is of twofold importance. The agreement of levels confirms 
that Stage III was founded with the greater number of its underpinnings laid directly on 
the Stage II ground. Beyond this, however, it reveals a tie between Stage II and Stage I: 
the fact that the contours of Stage II accord with the preserved levels of the Archaic crown 
and Mycenaean crosswall can only mean that Stage II lay behind and was retained by this 
earlier stonework; the ground level of Stage II was governed by the bastion as it stood at 
the close of Stage I. 

The stonework of Stage I retained Stage II at a level nearly half a meter higher at the 
north than at the west, at +140.86 in the area of the square altar against +140.40 at the 
western crown. And we have seen how sloped and stony was the surface of Stage II between 
these points. The Stage II stratum attests, not a building phase, but the bastion in ruins, the 
aftermath of a destruction or collapse that brought down broad stretches of the Stage I crown. 

As we have seen in Chapter TV, the idea that Stage I closed in a catastrophic destruction 
finds support in the extremely fragmentary preservation of the early bastion. There were 
found in situ only the few stretches of the bastion crown noted above and the limited stratum 

10 The bastion crosswall was dismantled and a new wall erected in its place in the course of the project. As 
restored, the wall supports not the underpinning for the south euthynteria, whose resting edge is at +140.33, but 
the euthynteria itself, at +140.55. (Levels cast from Balanos’ reference: nai'skos euthynteria = +140.916-.918.) 
That the restoration falsely raised the wall is as apparent on site as from drawings and photographs. The block 
underpinning the south euthynteria is properly positioned in the restoration, notwithstanding the higher level of 
the crosswall, with the result that the rubble crown of the crosswall immures its eastern end. 

11 From Plate 71 calculate the level of the euthynteria of the nai'skos at the northeast as +140.916. The height 
of the euthynteria on the north is 0.370 m. 

12 Balanos (1956, p. 787) gives the level of the top of the base slab as +0.10 relative to the euthynteria of 
thenaiskos: +140.916-.918 + 0.10 = +141.016-.018. Compare Plate 11, which records the base slab as 1.195 
below the euthynteria of the Nike Temple: +142.213 — 1.195 = +141.018. The height of the base plate is 
0.255 m. at the northwest corner. 
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with terracottas from the area of the rectangular altar. 13 The few other early finds from the 
bastion survived through reuse: the two blocks of the statue base and the inscribed block 
of the Stage I altar were recovered from Stage III, the blocks of the base recut to form a 
repository, the block of the altar employed as underpinning for its Stage III successor. 

The Stage I sanctuary may have been partially uprooted in laying the foundations for 
the amphiprostyle Nike Temple, bedded up to a meter and a half below the Archaic level. 
The north, south, and east foundations of the Stage I temple, in particular, may have been 
destroyed at that time. With that possible exception, however, it is most reasonable to view 
the all but total extirpation of Stage I and the bastion collapse that preceded Stage II as 
one and the same event: Stage I closed in destruction that leveled the temple and altar of 
the sanctuary and threw down much of the bastion crown. Stage II saw the bastion in the 
wake of that event left a stony, rutted mound. 

It remains to bring the stages of the cult-statue base in relation to Stage II. We have seen 
that Stage III of the sanctuary is contemporary with Stage 3 of the base (the repository). Both 
their foundations lay directly on the Stage II ground. To equate the leveling of the sanctuary 
between Stages I and II and Stage 2 of the base, an episode of destruction follows naturally. 

13 See p. 31 above. 
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To this stage belong the naiskos, a rectangular altar to its east, a square altar northeast of the 
naiskos, the poros repository, and a stretch of retaining wall in irregular trapezoidal masonry 
at the bastion edge on the north. 


NAISKOS 

The remains of the naiskos (Figs. 5-8, PI. I), 1 largely overbuilt in Stage IV by the foundations 
for the amphiprostyle Nike Temple, were first brought to light by Balanos with the demanding 
of the later stonework. It is a small cella of simple n-shaped plan, walled on three sides, fully 
open at the east: estimated length 3.65 m., width 2.47 m. 2 The stone is Aiginetan poros. 3 

Five blocks of the euthynteria were found in situ . Two adjoin on the south: E 1 (to the 
east), length 0.729 m.; and E 2, preserved length 0.92 m. A third is on the west at the 
northwest corner, E 3, length 1.35 m.; and two form the return of that corner on the north, 


1 Balanos 1956, pp. 784—785; Welter 1939, cols. 11-12; Travlos 1971, fig. 202:A. 

2 Compare the following structures from the vicinity of the Akropolis, analogous in scale and plan: (1) south 
of the Areopagus, 6th century, Middleton 1900, pi. 20, no. XXVII; Judeich 1931, p. 299; Travlos 1971, 
p. 151, fig. 202:C, naiskos length 2.27, width 2.08 m., wall thickness 0.35 m.; (2) near the Theater of Dionysos, 
P. Kalligas, « s EpYaotai xocxxoTtoi^oeax; xal Siapopcptooeax; Aiovuoou 'Iepou 5 EXeu0ep£ox; xrjc; Noxtou 
xXixuo<; 5 Axpo7t6Xe(o<;», AeXx 18,1963 [1965], B' 1 (pp. 12-18), p. 16; Travlos 1971, p. 151, fig. 202:B, length 
2.26, width 2.26 m., wall width 0.405 m.; (3) east of the Church of St. Demetrios Loumbardiaris, S. Charitonidis, 
«’Avaaxacp9) itapa x6v "Ayiov Ar)pyjxpiov x6v Aou[i7tap8icip7)v £v 5 A6Vjvai<;», ApyEcp 1979, p. 164, fig. 1; 
Travlos 1971, p. 151, fig. 202:D, length 2.23, width 2.19 m. (measured on the euthynteria) and wall width, 
0.46 m. 

3 Buff (cream brown), slighdy porous, fossiliferous marl limestone incorporating very small pelecypod (clam) 
and turreted gastropod shells (typical sizes 0.004—0.006 m.) and oolites. The bedding of the stone is only rarely 
evident on fresh surfaces. Jointing, in contrast, is very well defined, consisting of cracks and narrow ribbonlike 
fissures, characteristically on a plane ca . 50° to the bedding. The stone is soft and friable, but occasional blocks 
show thin, significantly harder veins on the plane of the jointing. 

The Late Archaic Temple of Aphaia on Aigina is of a poros identical to that of the naiskos in color and 
fabric and very similar in jointing. By contrast, its fossils are a step removed: pelecypod and gastropod shells 
tend to be larger and oolites more abundant. Poros at Kolonna shows similar strong ties, attended likewise 
by slight differences. All things considered, however, the near identity of our Stage III stone with the poros from 
these two Aiginetan sites in composition, bedding, jointing, and color and the general similarity of the three 
stones in fossils puts the attribution of the naiskos stone to Aiginetan Tertiary beds beyond reasonable question. 

On Aiginetan poros, Washington 1895, pp. 6-7; Furtwangler 1906, p. 21; Paton 1927, p. 181, p. 350, 
note 2; Herz 1954-1955, pp. 499-505; W. Wurster, Alt-Agina , I, i, Apollontempel , Mainz am Rhein 1974, pp. 18- 
19. The stone is attested in Attic building inscriptions from roughly the mid-5th century, beginning with IG I 3 
395, line 7. 
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E 4 (at the corner), length 1.043 m., and E 5, length 1.078 m. The blocks vary in height 
from 0.365 to 0.38 m., in width from 0.47 to 0.48 m. Their upper surface is at +140.92. 4 

E 1 and E 2 are joined by an unusual form of clamp, “gamma” on one side, “T” on 
the other (■—I). The cutting at the exposed eastern joint of E 1 is T-formed, thus possibly 
from a similar clamp. 5 There is a pry hole 0.345 m. from the eastern joint of E l. 6 

There remain two short strips of light brown lime plaster along the inner edge of the 
upper surface on E 2. The first, at a clear distance of 0.07 m. from the eastern joint of 
the block, measures 0.12 x 0.04 m. The second, 0.24 m. from the eastern joint, measures 
0.13 X 0.03 m. The inner edges of the two strips are straight, aligned on the orientation of 
the euthynteria, 0.065 m. from its inner edge. Given this alignment, the patches are most 
reasonably assigned to Stage III, apparently the remains from a plaster floor of the naiskos. 
There is no trace of similar plaster elsewhere. The floor thus appears to have been laid even 
with the euthynteria; in the area of the patches it crept a few millimeters higher, spreading 
over the euthynteria to the base of the wall. 

The euthynteria bears evidence of reworking in two periods: the construction of the 
amphiprostyle temple (Stage IV) and the period of the Turkish crypt. To Stage IV belong 
two ledges cut along the inner and outer edges of the south euthynteria at its eastern end. The 
outer ledge (pres. L. 1.07, W. 0.07-0.085, depth, 0.14—0.17 m.) was carved to accommodate 
three blocks from the second course of the Stage IV temple foundations, as made clear from 
Balanos’ drawings. The second foundation course was bedded at ca. +140.75, ca. 0.17 m. 
below the level of the naiskos euthynteria (PI. 12), and it overlapped the euthynteria by several 
centimeters (PI. 15). The foundations recorded by Balanos within the interior of the naiskos 
are modern, laid by Ross in the early 19th century; 7 Plate 15 shows their jointing to be 
unrelated to the inner ledge. The technique and dimensions of this inner cutting (L. 0.78, 
W. 0.055-0.06, depth 0.05-0.06 m.), however, correspond so closely to the outer that the 

* As entered on Balanos’ cross-section, Plate 11, the naiskos euthynteria lies 1.295 m. below the euthynteria 
of the amphiprostyle temple (E —1.295 = +140.918). Plate 7 records two absolute levels for the euthynteria: 
+ 140.916 at the east end of E 5, and +140.918 toward the north end of E 3. Compare the relative level on 
the same plan: —1.305 m. ( = +140.908). Note that Dinsmoor, Jr. (1980, plan A) misrecords the level on 
E 5 as E-1.346 m. (=+142.223 - 140.877): 5 cm. too low. 

5 T-cutting, L. 0.125, W. 0.09 m. For the “gamma-T” cutting, now only partially visible through a break in 
anta A 1, see Balanos’ plan, Plate 7. The clamp and leading were pried free, apparently in Turkish times, 
splitting off much of the surrounding stone. Balanos omits reference to the gamma-T in his text; it would 
appear on Welter’s testimony (1939, col. 11) that it was used not only to join E 1 and E 2, but throughout the 
euthynteria. The upper bed of the euthynteria was fully exposed in the course of dismantling and reinstalling 
the naiskos, and Welter may have noted its clamps at that time. It is conceivable, however, that he based his 
report solely on Balanos’ general plan, a version of which he reproduces with his text. The rarity of the clamp 
type is not of itself grounds to doubt Balanos’ rendering. All the same, until the south euthynteria can be more 
closely examined, we should keep open the possibility that the cutting is in fact a double-T with the cross of one 
of the T’s split away. 

The following are parallels to the euthynteria clamp as drawn: Delphi, Daochos Monument, euthynteria 
for the surrounding niche, J. Pouilloux, Topographic et architecture: La region nord du sanctuaire (Fouilles de Delphes II, ix), 
Paris 1960, p. 71 (two gamma-T’s; remaining clamps double-T); Athens, Erechtheion, securing an exterior 
course of orthostates to an interior wall course half its height, Paton 1927, p. 48. 

6 Visible through a break at the base of anta A 1, length 0.08, width 0.02 m. 

7 See note 39 above, p. 10. 
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Fig. 5. Plan of the nai'skos and repository (base for the cult statue) 


two ought surely to have served a similar function. We may conclude that the Stage IV 
foundations overlapped the south euthynteria from the north as from the south. The distance 
between the inner and outer ledges across the euthynteria is 0.325 m., around a centimeter 
greater than the width of the nai'skos wall, while the setback of the south wall from the inner 
edge of the euthynteria (0.065 m. as given by the plaster patches of the floor) and the width of 
the inner ledge (0.06 m.) are in close accord. It follows that at least the base of the south 
wall was in situ when the Stage IV foundations were laid, with the foundations set against 
the wall from both sides. 8 

The euthynteria shows two additional areas of Stage IV reworking, two roughly rect¬ 
angular patches of claw work, one on the inner face of the north euthynteria at its eastern 
end, the other opposite it on the south. The patch on the south is 0.28 m. long and extends 
from the Stage IV ledge at the upper edge of the euthynteria to +140.70 (Fig. 8); that on the 
north is 0.47 m. in length and reaches from the preserved upper edge of the euthynteria to 

8 Compare the evidence of wall block W 7, from a portion of the nai'skos wall left standing in Stage IV 
and dismanded by the Turks. 
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Fig. 6. The naiskos in elevation from the west 


+ 140.695 (Fig. 7). As indicated by their general size, simple rectangular shape, and close 
correspondence in level, the two accommodated blocks from the third course of the am- 
phiprostyle temple foundations. The condition of the euthynteria on the north makes clear 
that the stretch of the third foundation course in question was ripped out by the Turks: the 
inner edge of the north euthynteria has been crudely bashed away and partially blackened by 
fire. The damage continues across the upper limits of the dressing for course three. The 
traces of fire date with certainty to the period of the Turkish crypt, while the damaged stretch 
of the euthynteria, extending 1.15m. from the east end of E 5, aligns closely with the Turkish 
wear observed along the east side of the repository. 

Besides the hacked-away stretch on the north, two further areas of the euthynteria were 
crudely worked away by the Turks: the west end of the south euthynteria, E 2, and the upper 
edge of E 3 at the west. The damage to E 3 is on a line with the base course for the north 
wall of the Turkish crypt (PL 15), while the breaks across E 2 correspond to a step down 
in the level of the crypt as recorded in Balanos’ cross-section, Plate 13:b. Finally, extensive 
remains from the floor of the crypt, a brownish pink lime plaster mixed with sand and small 
pebbles, cover much of E 2 and the western end of E 1. 

The walls of the naiskos are formed of superimposed orthostatic courses, each marked 
on the exterior by a continuous drafted lower margin: wall width 0.311-0.313 m. with no 
apparent batter; height, first course, 0.942 m.; drafts, height 0.082-0.083, depth 0.001- 
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SECTION A-A 1 W6 , W 3 

FROM EAST 
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Fig. 7. North side of the naiskos: cross-section A-A' and east view of blocks W 3 and W 6 


0.004 m. The excavations uncovered two courses of the north wall in situ, extending 2.72 m. 
from the rear corner of the naiskos (Fig. 7). The first course is formed of three blocks: lengths 
west to east, (W 1) 0.882, (W 2) 0.925, (W 3) 0.909 m. The second consists of a return and two 
blocks: preserved height 0.605-0.64; preserved length of the return (W 4), 0.355 m.; lengths, 
(W 5) 0.942, (W 6) 0.942 m. Double-T clamps secure the first course; 9 a leaded dowel is 
visible in the exposed joint of W 6. 

Like the euthynteria, the north wall was twice reworked, in the construction of the 
amphiprostyle temple (Stage IV) and in the Turkish period. Stage IV saw the second wall 
course of the naiskos trimmed to a level even with the first step of the krepidoma for the 
amphiprostyle temple (Pis. 11, 12); the backers for the middle step of the krepidoma rested 
directly atop it. A large, roughly rectangular area of point work on the inner face of the 
north wall appears to have accommodated an ashlar from the first course of the Stage IV 

9 Plate 7; Balanos 1956, p. 784; Welter 1939, col. 11, fig. 14. The T-cutting at the east end ofW 3 measures 
length 0.16, preserved width 0.08 m. A set of drawings in the archives records the cutting between W 2 and W 3 
as length 0.31, width 0.09 m. 
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Fig. 8. South side of the naiskos: cross-section B-B' and east view of blocks E 1 and F 1 


foundations. 10 Of Turkish date, apparently, is the crude hacking off of the second course 
return, W 4, worked away to make room for the north wall of the Turkish crypt. 

There remain traces of mortar, a white lime plaster mixed with sand and small pebbles, 
on the inner face of the north wall at the west: several patches are clustered in the upper 
left corner of W 1, while a further patch lies near the left joint of W 2. They date from 
the construction of the Turkish crypt, whose rubble-and-mortar vault overlapped the rear 
of the north wall by roughly a meter (PI. 15). Finally, a small area along the base of W 2 
is blackened by fire, a continuation of the fire damage on the euthynteria directly below. 

Four additional blocks of the naiskos were recovered from the krepidoma of the am- 
phiprostyle temple and from the walls of the Turkish crypt. 11 One, a wall block (W 7), now 
rests on the west euthynteria of the naiskos, length 0.928, width 0.311, preserved height 
0.63 m. (PI. 1). The block is recut above and across much of the exposed joint. It has the 
same preserved height as the second course of the north wall, suggesting that it too is from 
the second course. There was evidently an additional stretch of the naiskos wall trimmed 
to clear the krepidoma of the amphiprostyle temple. That stretch of wall was dismantled 
in the construction of the Turkish crypt, with the block W 7 coming finally to be immured in 
the crypt walls. 12 

A second wall block (W 8) has been set against the side of the modern crypt southwest 
of the naiskos, preserved length 0.80, preserved width 0.255, preserved height 0.54 m. It 

10 The back wall of the cutting aligns with the jointing on the first course of the Stage IV foundations direcdy 
east of the naiskos (PL 14). Note that the block recorded by Balanos alongside the cutting was set in by Ross. See 
note 39 above, p. 10. 

11 Balanos 1956, pp. 784—785; see also Balanos’ excavation notes, p. 10, Appendix A, p. 143 below. 

12 So Balanos 1956, p. 784. 
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Fig. 9. Blocks A 1 and A 2 


is recut above, on the inner face, and at both ends. Its preserved width suggests reuse as a step 
backer in the krepidoma of the amphiprostyle temple. 

A third block (A 1), set on the south euthynteria, preserves part of an anta, length 
0.928, preserved width 0.225, preserved height 0.88 m.; outer face of the anta, width 0.132 
(base)-0.118 m., projection 0.007 m. (Fig. 9). The block is recut above, on its inner face, and 
across roughly half the outer fillet of the anta. 13 Several areas on the inner face of the block 
are reddened and blackened by fire, and there is a calcined area of more intense burning 
above. Block A 1 is from the south anta of the naiskos, as established by the draft on its outer 
face. Its preserved width points to reuse as a step backer in the krepidoma of the Stage IV 
temple, while the remains of fire attest subsequent reuse in the Turkish crypt: apparently 

13 Balanos (1956) would appear to be referring to this stone on his p. 785, note 1: «Et<; gvoi ix tcov Xl0cov 
■cobtwv cpatveTai 8xi dbtexditr) npoe^'/ov xupdxiov r.Aaioup 12-13 IxoccootSvw. Compare the excavator’s 
notes, p. 10, Appendix A, p. 143 below. 
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it was from the narrow strip of the Stage IV krepidoma cut through by the entry passage 
to the crypt (cf. PI. 14). 

A second anta block (A 2) lies on the floor of the modern crypt south of the naiskos, 
preserved length 0.45, wall width 0.311, height 0.747 m.; inner face of the anta, preserved 
width 0.245, projection 0.011 m. (Fig. 9). The principal face of the anta is cut away, and 
the upper side and inner and outer faces of the block are partially cut back. The upper side 
preserves the cutting for a T-clamp, sockets for lifting tongs, and a horizontal drill hole sunk 
from the outer face of the block, diam. 0.009 m. The lifting sockets, carved through the 
clamp cutting, date from Stage IV 

The original length of block A 2 may be gauged from the lifting sockets. The center point 
between the two sockets is 0.275 m. from the preserved end of the block, indicating a block 
length of ca. 0.55 m. This in turn yields the restored width for the preserved lateral thickening 
of the anta, ca. 0.35 m. The thickening belongs to the inner face of the block; it is significantly 
wider and several millimeters more salient than the exterior thickening on A 1. Block A 2 is 
thus from the north wall. Judged by its height, the block belongs to course two or above. 
The drill hole suggests a peg or bracket fixed to the outside of the structure. 

Four blocks of the nalskos foundations are preserved and visible on the site. Three are of 
the same Aiginetan poros as the superstructure of the building: F 1, supporting the south 
euthynteria at the east, length 0.92, width 0.46, height 0.20-0.215 m. (Figs. 5, 8); F 3, at 
the center rear of the nalskos, length 0.77, width 0.57, height 0.215-0.32 m. (Figs. 5, 6); 
and F 4, at the northwest corner, 0.93 m. square, height 0.45 m. (Figs. 5, 6). The fourth 
block, F 2, at the southwest corner, is of Peiraeus limestone, 14 length 1.235, width 0.61-0.64, 
height 0.555-0.565 m. (Figs. 5, 6, 8). 

I dealt earlier with the anomalous undersurfaces on blocks F 1 and F 3, beddings that 
allowed the blocks to rest directly on the uneven Stage II ground. 15 Of further note is the 
oblique orientation of the northwest corner block (F 4), shifted off the axis of the nai'skos 
seemingly to accommodate better the oblique western face of the poros repository. A ledge 
cut across the outer corner of F 4 dates from Stage IV 16 

The underpinning of Peiraeus limestone, block F 2, merits more detailed comment. The 
south, east, and west faces of this block cut the natural bedding of the stone on a strict 
perpendicular, indicating that the block was quarried, as is customary, with its horizontal 
axes parallel to the quarry bed. The large scale of F 2 would appear to have made it 
difficult to position on the site: although it was set in a footing trench, the exposed edge 
of its undersurface is irregularly trimmed back at several points, suggesting that the block 

14 Hard shell limestone. Fossils consist largely of small pelecypod shells (0.004—0.006 m. across) laid in thick, 
well-defined, highly porous beds. Bedding strata vary in color from gray brown to light gray. On Peiraeus 
limestone, see G. Lepsius, Griechische Marmorstudien, Berlin 1890, pp. 117-118; Heberdey 1919, pp. 182-184; 
Judeich 1931, p. 2. 

15 See p. 37 above. 

16 The ledge cannot be plausibly attributed to any stage but IV Its floor, at +140.475, matches the resting 
level for course 3 of the amphiprostyle-temple foundations as recorded east of the nai'skos (PI. 11, ca. +140.46), 
and the wall of the ledge is parallel to the north face of the Stage IV sheathing. If cut for course 3, however, 
it was never used. Whereas the foundations on a level with F 4 (course 4, PI. 17) have the same orientation as the 
ledge, course 3 overlies the cutting obliquely on the orientation of the temple (PI. 16). 
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rested partly on boulders uncovered in the fill. Seemingly as a result, F 2 was left tipped, 
its bedding plane rising a few centimeters to the south, while the top was redressed to a 
level in compensation. It is of note finally that, unlike the east, south, and west faces of 
the block, the north crosses the natural bedding on a slight oblique. There would be no 
reason for the Stage III builders to have recut the north, and indeed its tooling and finish are 
indistinguishable from the three other vertical faces. We are left to conclude that block F 2 
came to the site with one face, its present north face, dressed to a batter. Its dimensions 
on delivery will have been length 1.235, width (measured perpendicular to the south face) 
0.61-0.635, estimated height 0.58 m. 

The photograph, Plate 3:b, records two further foundation blocks: F 5 on the north, 
close beside F 4 (est. L. 0.50, est. H. 0.30 m.); and F 6, at the joint between E 4 and E 5 
(est. L. 0.30, est. H. 0.15-0.20 m.). The former is hidden from view in the modern crypt. The 
latter was removed in the course of restoration and not replaced. 

Masonry Technique and Condition 

The tooling of the nai'skos, skilled work of high standard, is unconventional in several 
respects. Wall faces are claw dressed rather than polished, 17 with the drafts more smoothly 
finished with a drove. 18 The euthynteria is coarsely trimmed top to bottom, with no indication 
of ground level. Of note are the distinctive marks of a large, blunt, four-pronged claw, used to 
carve a number of the joints on the euthynteria and wall. 19 Save where damaged in the 
Turkish period, the surfaces of the nai'skos are fresh, seemingly unweathered. 

Restored Plan and Elevation (Fig. 10) 

The width of the nai'skos is given by the patches of floor plaster on E 2, remains whose 
straight inner border mark the line of the south wall: clear width, 1.840 m.; width across 
the walls, 2.47 m. 20 The south anta block A 1 from the first course of the wall and the pry 
hole on the south euthynteria together allow a close estimate of the length of the nai'skos. 
The pry hole establishes that the block joints for course one on the south fell roughly opposite 
those of the first course on the north, the blocks for both flanks having thus conformed to 
a standard length of ca. 0.94 m. An anta block of this first-course standard added to the 
north, on the example of block A 1, yields a restored length for the nai'skos of ca. 3.65 m. 
The north anta block A 2, short of this standard by roughly a wall width, belongs thus to 

17 On the rarity of the daw finish, see Martin 1965, pp. 182, 414—415. 

18 The contrast of a textured, tooled wall face with smoother drafts, although singular for temple architecture, 
is common in retaining walls and fortifications. Compare the Periclean circuit wall at Eleusis, Wrede 1933, 
figs. 37-39, pick-dressed face, claw-tooled drafts; retaining wall for the Grave of the Lakedaimonians, Athens, 
Wrede 1933, fig. 49, face dressed with point and flat chisel, claw-tooled drafts. 

19 Orlandos 1966-1968 II, p. 52, fig. 42 (detail of the joint on anta block A 1; the captions for figures 42 
and 43 are reversed). The masons used several daw chisels, all four-pronged and closely similar. One tool, 
distinctive for its slightly wider second prong, carved the joints on anta A 1 and euthynteria block E 1: its prongs 
measure respectively 0.0055, 0.007, 0.0055, and 0.0055 m. 

20 My figures are derived from Balanos, who records the clear width between the north wall and the south 
euthynteria as 1.775 m., the width between the walls as 1.84 m. (PI. 12). 
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the second course. 21 The side walls would have finished in a third course, in all likelihood the 
same height as course two. Finally, on analogy with a naiskos southwest of the Akropolis near 
the Pnyx, we may restore an entablature and gabled roof of poros. The structure near the 
Pnyx has an entablature and gable in one piece, the roof having been formed of several such 
triangular slabs set one behind the other across the cella walls. 22 


POROS REPOSITORY 

The repository, fashioned of two blocks from the Stage I cult-statue base as explained above, 23 
was found set within the northwest corner of the naiskos, abutting foundation blocks F 4 
and F 5. Its rim stands at + 140.67 on the north, 0.25 m. below the level of the naiskos floor. 24 
For the deposit that pardy filled the lowest level of its cavity, terracotta figurines mixed with 
a few sherds and bones, see p. 22 above. The asymmetrical underpinnings and irregular 
undersurface of the repository make clear that it is contemporary with the naiskos; both 
sat direcdy on the Stage II ground. 

It was common to inaugurate a Greek temple with sacrifices and propitiation at its 
associated altar. 25 In contrast, the practice attested by the repository, the burying of votives 
against the fabric of a structure, remains rare. 26 Native to Egypt and the Near East, such 
foundation deposits have been uncovered through excavation in Greece on the order of a half 

21 One cannot positively rule out a doorwall at the east, but the restoration appears highly unlikely. There 
is no trace of a return on W 3 or A 2. One would have to restore the doorwall in the gap of ca. 0.38 m. between 
these two; that would place it at most 0.26-0.27 m. behind the inner thickening of the antae, implausibly 
close to the front of the naiskos. 

22 Charitonidis 1979 (note 2 above, p. 42), p. 164, fig. 1. Compare also the following 4th-century grave nai'skoi 
with cover slabs of roughly similar design: Stele of Aristonautes, H. Diepolder, Die attischen Grabreliefs , Berlin 
1931, pi. 50; Stele of Alexos, S. Karouzou, “Der Grabnaiskos des Alexos,” AthMitt 96, 1981, pp. 179—200. 

23 Pp. 29-30. 

24 The level is entered on Balanos’ plan, PI. 7: +140.673. Distance beneath the naiskos floor: +140.918 
— 140.673 = 0.245 m. Plate 12 gives the distance as 0.24 m. 

25 Hock 1905, pp. 73-83. Among the major testimonia, Photios, Lex : v Op7tr)V 5 A0r)vaioi 8x’ Stv x8v 
vecbv l5pucovxai 7tupou<; p£Xixi Seuaavxe^, £p|3aX6vxs<; etc; xa8[axov, sl0' oOxcoc; £tu0£vxe<; x8 Ispsiov, 
auvxsXoOai xa yptovxai 8£ xouxcp xat 7tpb<; &XXa<; ISpuasu; xal 0uata<;, 7tpoaayop£UovxE<; Sp7tr)v, 
£u0£v£iav otci)vi£6[i£voi* 80ev xal f) Ar)piQxr)p v Op7tvia. Aeschines, In Ctes. 116: ^yyeXXexo fjpiv Ttapa 
xa>v pouXop£vcov Etjvoiav £v5Elxvua0ai xjj 7x6Xel, 8xi ol ’Apcpiaash; U7to7t£7txcox6x£<; x6xe xal 8eivg><; 0£p- 
a7t£uovx£<; xou<; 0r)Patou<; sta^spov 86ypa xaxa xfj<; upsx^pac; 7i6Xeco<;, TtEvxrpcovxa xaXavxou; £r)piG>aai 
x8v Sfjpov x8v 5 A0r)vatcov, 8xi ypuaa<; da7t[5a<; dv£0E[isv 7tp8<; x8v xaivbv vecov Ttplv ££ap£aaa0ai[mss. 
^£LpYda0at] xal ^Ttfypac^EV 7tpoaf)xov ^Titypappa «’A0r)vaioi drcb Mt}5cov xal 0r)(3aUov 8xe xdvavxta 
xou; ''EXXrjaiv £pdxovxo». Scholion (ed. Dindorf): ££EipYda0ai] yp. S£apaa0ai, xoux£axi Ttplv xd<; dpa<; 
&7UTsX£aai, &<; £v xau; tSpuasai xtov vstov £to)0£aav 7toirjaaa0ai. 

On the inauguration of altars and statuary, scholion to Aristophanes, Pax 923 (ed. D. Holwerda): x^xpau; 
t8pux£ov: 6ti6x£ p£XXoisv Pcopouc; dcpiSpusiv f\ dydXpaxa 0soO, Scpovxs^ 8a7tpia dTtiQpxovxo xouxcov xoh; 
dcp i8pup£ vou;, x a P LaT1 QP La dTtov^povxsc; xfjc 7xpcoxr)<; 5ialxr)<; &<; aux8<; e&iev £v Aavataiv* «papxupopai 
8£ Zr]v8<; ^pxstou x^ T P a< ? / pteQ* 8 (3cop8<; o5xo<; I5pu0r) 7tox£». 7tox£ 8£ xal TtoXuxsXsax^ptp IspsCcp 
dcpiSpuovxo.... 

26 For the terracottas as a Stage III votive deposit, already Welter 1939, col. 12. 
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dozen times. 27 Among these scattered Greek examples, one appears particularly close in form 
to the Nike remains, the foundation deposit for the Hellenistic temple of Artemis on Delos. 
The deposit lay against the foundations of that structure close to an interior corner and, 
like the Nike deposit, incorporated together with the votives some few bones and sherds. 28 


RECTANGULAR ALTAR 

A small rectangular altar 29 (L. 1.245, W. 0.782, pres. H. 0.500 m., Fig. 11, PI. 5, G at Plan A) 
lies on the axis of the naiskos to its east, a clear distance of 5.54 m. from the line of the 
naiskos west wall. 30 Monolithic, fashioned of the same Aiginetan poros as the naiskos, it has 
a projecting base and crown, cyma-reversa base and crowning moldings and volute barriers, 
the last largely worked away. 31 It is seated at +141.02 on a base slab, 32 a low block evenly 
dressed where it emerged above ground level (L. 1.425, W. 0.966 m.) and left rough below. As 
seen at its edge, the undersurface of the base slab is irregularly contoured and oblique, height 
0.255-0.265 at the west, 0.37 m. at the east: like the contoured underpinnings of the naiskos, 
blocks F 1 and F 3, it was trimmed to lie directly on the Stage II ground. The roughly dressed 
lower margin of the base slab establishes ground level at the altar as not less than +140.855. 

27 Nilsson 1967, p. 404, note 10; Burkert 1985, p. 89; U. Sinn, “Der sog. Tempel D im Heraion von Samos II: 
Ein arch&ologischer Befund aus der nachpolykratischen Zeit mit einem Exkurs zum griechischen Bauopfer,” 
AthMitt 100, 1985, pp. 129-158. To the instances listed there add the foundation deposit for the Heroon in the 
Sanctuary of Zeus at Nemea (S. Miller, “Excavation at Nemea, 1980,” Hesperia 50, 1981 [pp. 46-67], p. 63) and 
the coin offering in the recendy excavated Altar of Aphrodite Ourania in the Athenian Ago -+ (T. L. Shear, 
Jr., “The Athenian Agora, Excavations of 1980-1982,” Hesperia 53, 1984 [pp. 1-57], p. 31). 

28 Gallet de Santerre and Treheux 1947-1948, pp. 148-254. The excavators associate the deposit with 
Temple E, which they date to the Early Archaic period, rather than with the Hellenistic Temple (Temple D) 
built directly around it. In preferring Temple D, I follow “Chroniques des fouilles et decouvertes archeologiques,” 
BCH 47, 1923 (pp. 498-544), p. 527 and G. Picard andj. Replat, “Recherches sur la topographic du hieron 
Delien,” BCH 48, 1924 (pp. 217-263), pp. 250-251, 261-262. The finds are unquestionably a foundation 
deposit; at issue is their date of burial. Among the excavators’ observations I would give particular weight 
to the following: a moldmade-bowl fragment was found “dans une couche profonde du bothros , mais pres 
des fondations du temple D” (Gallet de Santerre and Treheux 1947-1948, p. 247). Although the excavators 
attribute the find to the foundation trench for Temple D, which they consider to have cut into the deposit, 
they later state (p. 249) that “des objets precieux se trouvaient enfouis tout contre les blocs de cette fondation, 
tr6s profonde, au contact de laquelle le sol et sa stratigraphie precise n’apparaissent nullement bouleverses, 
comme si les architectes hellenistiques encore avaient cherche a creuser leurs tranchees et a mettre en place 
leurs materiaux sans troubler l’ordre du vieux depot sacre” (p. 249). This description, though offered by the 
excavators in support of their thesis, suggests to this reader that the foundations for “D” preceded the deposit. 

29 Welter 1923, pp. 193-194; Balanos 1956, pp. 786-787; Welter 1939, cols. 10-11. 

30 Compare Balanos 1956, p. 787, where the measurement is from the outer face of the west wall. 

31 For the altar type, Yavis 1949, pp. 131-136,160-165; compare the altar of Aphrodite Hegemone found on 
the north slope of the Kolonos Agoraios, Travlos 1971, figs. 103, 104; altar found east of the Beule Gate, Crosby 
1949, p. 94, pi. 14:4. 

32 Plate 11 gives the level of the base slab as — 1.195 m. relative to the Nike Temple euthynteria (+142.213 
— 1.195 = +141.018). Balanos (1956, p. 787) gives the base slab as +0.10 m. relative to the naiskos euthynteria; 
this is confirmed by Plate 11, which enters the naiskos euthynteria as — 1.295 m. relative to the Nike Temple 
euthynteria. 
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Fig. 11. Rectangular altar from the west 


Nai'skos and altar thus appear to have been approximately on a level: the euthynteria of 
the nai'skos, a course traditionally left to emerge a few centimeters above ground level, stands 
to+140.92. 

One reworking of the altar, the crude hacking away of its volute barriers, occurred in 
seating the poros foundations for the Stage IV altar, its monumental successor. 33 Beyond 
this, the rectangular altar has suffered from extensive water wear, apparently of Frankish and 
Turkish date: with the dismanding of the Stage IV altar by the Franks, rain water appears to 
have seeped through the loosely jointed underpinnings of the altar to its Stage III predecessor 
below. The few areas of the Stage III altar untouched by this run-off are fresh, seemingly 
unweathered. 

The masonry of the rectangular altar bears close comparison to that of the nai'skos. 
The former is dressed pardy with a claw (the table of the altar, upper portion of the base 
slab) and pardy with a drove (dado, projecting base and crown, and moldings), in a manner 
comparable to the wall face and drafts of the nai'skos respectively. 

33 Balanos 1956, fig. 16; Welter 1939, fig. 5. 
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A square block of Aiginetan poros (0.935 x 0.94, pres. H. 0.47 m., PI. 6:b, B on Plan A) is 
seated toward the northern edge of the bastion on the orientation of the irregular trapezoidal 
wall. 34 It is bedded at +141.025. 35 The top of the block is recut, trimmed down to seat 
one of the rails for the Stage IV paving of the sanctuary, under whose pressure the stone 
has split north to south into two roughly equal parts. 36 

The sides of the block are plain, save for two narrow raised panels, one across the bottom 
edge of the north face, the other across the bottom edge of the south: height 0.165, projection 
0.01 m. The northern panel extends the full width of the block; the southern ends 0.06 m. 
short of the southwest corner. The treatment of the block is noteworthy in that different 
sides of the square are brought to different states of finish. The east is coarsely worked with 
a drove. The north and south are evenly dressed using wide claw chisels with moderately 
spaced teeth, and the west is more finely worked with narrower, fine-toothed chisels. Balanos 
reports traces of burning on the surface of the stone. 37 The stone is otherwise fresh, seemingly 
unweathered. 

As recorded in Balanos’ published plan of the sanctuary (1956, pi. I) and in numerous 
archival drawings, the square block was positioned with its southwest corner on a salient 
boulder of the Mycenaean bastion. The northeast corner rested on the Stage I crown, and 
the remaining two corners were underpinned with poros: two blocks at the northwest, one at 
the southeast. 38 The underpinning at the southeast, an inscribed block from the Stage I altar, 
has been treated in detail above. 39 

Nowhere does Balanos explicitly interpret the square block. In a photo caption, 40 
however, as well as on a number of the archival plans (e.g., PI. 7), it is labeled a (3opo<;, 
“altar”. Altars are far more often rectangular or circular than square. 41 Proportions aside, 
however, there is much to support Balanos’ identification: the more careful finish given the 

34 Welter 1923, p. 193; Balanos 1956, p. 786. 

35 Plate 7 gives the level of the top of the block as —0.718 m. relative to the amphiprostyle-temple euthynteria 
( = +141.495). Subtracting the height of the block, 0.47 m., gives +141.025. 

36 The paving over the square altar appears to have been destroyed in the Middle Ages. Welter records 
an intact rail farther to the east as having rested at ca. +141.50; see the cross-section in Welter 1923, pi. V:7. 

37 P. 786, ’Ercl tt)<; £7ucpaveta<; to 0 XtGou toutou £pcpatvovTa £y xal VaT:a. 

38 When partially excavated in 1923, the square block appeared to have been seated on a base slab: Welter 
1923, pi. V:l-3. The excavation photograph, Balanos 1956, p. 786, fig. 14, confirms Balanos’ rendering. 

39 Pp. 32-34. 

40 Balanos 1956, p. 786, fig. 14. 

41 For the rarity of square altars, Yavis 1949, p. 96; D. W. Rupp, “Greek Altars of the Northeastern 
Peloponnese” (diss. Bryn Mawr College 1974), p. 317. Compare the following domestic altars from Olynthos, 
D. M. Robinson, Olynthus XII, Baltimore 1946, p. 191, pis. 168, 169; 172:2 (marble with overpainting on 
the dado, 0.21 m. square, H. ca. 0.35 m., projecting base and crown with ovolo moldings); p. 191, pis. 170, 
171, 172:3 (similar to the above, 0.21 x 0.195, H. 0.34 m.); p. 212, pis. 172:1, 182 (limestone, 0.248 x 0.194, 
H. 0.303 m., projecting base and crown molded with cyma reversa and hawk’s beak respectively); p. 215, 
pi. 183:1 (limestone, 0.163 m. square, pres. H. 0.10 m., crowning molding ovolo over astragal); p. 247 (marble, 
0.186 x 0.175, H. 0.24 m., projecting base and crown, crowning molding). The base slab for an altar 0.75 m. 
square is preserved in the Chthonic Shrine in the forum at Corin ~+ C. H. Morgan, “Excavations at Corinth, 
1936-37,” AJA 41, 1937 (pp. 539-552), p. 545, pis. 13, 14. 
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western face of the block, the canonical side from which sacrifices were made; the traces 
of burning; and the reuse of the Stage I altar as underpinning. 

The last of these points, if circumstantial, remains perhaps the strongest indication that 
the block was an altar. Possibly the Stage III builders never read the inscription on the 
block. When we consider how limited a number of reused blocks were employed in Stage 
III, however, and that the two identifiable Stage I survivals (the blocks from the cult-statue 
base and the inscribed altar block) are both in the nature of religious relics, truly central 
to the earlier cult, the possibility of chance reuse appears remote. The Stage I cult-statue 
base underlay and supported its Stage III successor. 42 It is natural to view the square block 
analogously, as successor to the altar of Patrokles. 43 


IRREGULAR TRAPEZOIDAL RETAINING WALL 

As established in our earlier discussion (pp. 17-19), the crown of the bastion was twice rebuilt, 
the second rebuilding having survived in a short stretch of irregular trapezoidal retaining 
wall along the northern edge of the sanctuary. Having paired the first rebuilding of the crown 
with Stage I of the sanctuary, 44 the tie of the second to the next attested building phase, 
Stage III, follows naturally. 

As given by the resting level of the square altar, the ground level in the northern area of 
the sanctuary was at least 0.05 m. above the crown of the trapezoidal retaining wall: the 
resting edge of the altar is at +141.025; the trapezoidal wall comes to +140.98. It follows that 
the trapezoidal wall continued in a further course: we may imagine a low course that formed 
a coping on the exterior and, emerging partly above ground on the interior, functioned 
equally as the euthynteria for a freestanding parapet or temenos wall. 45 

Northeast of the Nike Sanctuary is a small stepped forecourt, seemingly a theatral 
area, built in the Late Archaic period and in use until the construction of the Mnesiklean 
Propylaia. 4 ^ One likely entered the Nike Sanctuary from the lowest level or “stage” of the 
court (Fig. 12). That lowest rock-cut step is at +140.91, as established in excavations beneath 
the floor of the Southwest Wing. 47 Ground level in the sanctuary is ca. +140.86. 

42 Although no trace of the Stage III base for the cult statue survives, by custom it would have stood at 
the center rear of the nai'skos, thus broadly overlapping the repository. 

43 The altar of Patrokles may or may not have been the main altar of the sanctuary in Stage I. If it was 
the main altar, then the inscribed block had to have been moved. Might it have been thrown from the site 
of the Stage I altar in the thorough destruction that ended that stage and perhaps have drawn informal, popular 
offerings where it lay? By the time Stage III was constructed, the new site may have been too holy to abandon. 

44 See p. 35 above. 

45 For the trapezoidal wall as the footing for a temenos wall, Welter 1923, p. 193; Wrede 1932, p. 81, fig 3; 
Stevens 1946, p. 84, fig. 6. 

46 Dinsmoor,Jr. 1980, pp. 17-31. 

47 Elevations in the area of the Propylaia are taken from Dinsmoor, Jr. 1980, plan A, adjusted +0.07 m. 
to conform with Balanos’ reference. Note that Dinsmoor, Jr.’s levels vary against those given by Balanos: 
+0.010 m. at the northeast corner of the euthynteria of the Nike Temple; —0.041 m. at the euthynteria of 
the nai'skos; —0.069 at the base slab for the rectangular altar. My adjustment is at best an estimate. 




Fig. 12. Restored plan of the Akropolis entrance in the mid-5th century: Stage III of the Nike Sanctuary, the stepped forecourt, 
and Stage 3 of the Old Propylon 
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DATING OF STAGE III 


A range of architectural criteria, among them technical details and masonry closely tied to 
other projects on the Akropolis, establishes a date for Stage III in the middle decades of the 5th 
century (Fig. 12). The block underpinning the southwest corner of the naiskos euthynteria, 
F 2 (Figs. 5, 6, 8), provides the project with a firm terminus post quem . Of a different stone than 
the rest of Stage III (Peiraeus limestone rather than Aiginetan poros), of massive scale, and 
with a batter to one face, it appears to have been quarried for a different project. A thorough 
survey of possible projects in fact confirms this. Its dimensions, 1.235 x 0.635 x 0.58 m., 
recur repeatedly in the new-quarried sections of the South Akropolis Wall. 48 Its batter and 
the exposed sections of that wall agree closely. 49 Also its stone and the characteristic shell 
limestone of the South Wall appear identical. 

Although Aktite stone of this variety is frequent in foundations and fortifications from 
the mid-5th century on, it is far less common earlier. We may cite four other pre-Periclean 
projects at Athens that employed it in ashlars of large scale: the inner foundations for the 
Olympieion; the podium of the Older Parthenon; the Northwest Building on the Akropolis; 
and the North Akropolis Wall. 50 Of these, only the North Akropolis Wall utilized blocks of the 
same dimensions as block F 2, and they occur infrequently in that project. The North Wall is 
formed of ashlars of widely varying sizes, with course heights from ca. 0.28 to ca . 0.65 m. and 
block lengths from ca, 0.75 to ca, 2.65 m. Of the sixty-odd courses recorded in published 
elevations, eight are 0.58 m. in height. These eight incorporate, in all, fourteen stretchers 
ca, 1.24 m. long. Extrapolating from the elevations, we may estimate that perhaps one of 
fifty blocks used for the project had the requisite height and width. An attribution of block F 2 

48 See particularly two measured elevations of the South Wall by Georg Kawerau: Bundgard 1974a, pis. 172, 
173. The drawings record two stretches along the inner face of the wall, the first beneath the Parthenon ergasterion , 
the other slightly to its west. The upper two-thirds of the wall in both sections is built of courses most usually 
between 0.55 and 0.59 m. in height. The drawing for the section beneath the ergasterion (Bundgard 1974a, 
pi. 172) records the cumulative height of seven courses as 4.0 m., yielding an average course height of 0.571 m. 
Compare the following block dimensions measured off the drawings: plate 172 (1st course = 1.0 m. below 
ground level measured at left), in the 7th course (stretchers) 5 out of 14 blocks measure ca. 1.24 m.; plate 173 (1st 
course = 3.0 m. below the breastwork of the wall), 3rd course (stretchers), 5 out of 10 blocks measure ca. 1.24 m.; 
5th course (stretchers), 3 out of 12 blocks measure ca. 1.24 m. Plate 173, 2nd course (headers), 8 out of 15 blocks 
measure ca. 0.64 m.; 4th course (headers), 13 out of 23 blocks measure ca. 0.64 m.; 9th course (headers), 8 out of 
22 blocks measure ca. 0.64 m. A stretch of the South Wall backing the Chalkotheke remains partially exposed, 
open to direct measurement. The blocks there are uniformly 1.235 x 0.635 x 0.45 m. The course height is 
less than our block, as occurs again in a stretch of wall drawn by Kawerau further to the west (Bundg&rd 1974a, 
pi. 194). Length and width, however, match exactly. 

49 The face of the South Akropolis Wall is largely covered by medieval stonework, with only one major 
expanse of new-quarried blocks now exposed, from the southeast corner of the Akropolis to roughly the west 
end of the Akropolis Museum. As observed there, the batter of the wall has two constituents: the wall blocks 
are themselves battered, and every second or third course is set back slightly. The following records the batter of 
individual blocks at the base of the wall: ca. 10 m. from the southeast corner, 2nd course up, height 0.52, 
batter 0.033 m. (0.063: 1); 18 m. from the southeast corner, 2nd course up, height 0.445, batter 0.026 m. 
(0.058: 1); 3rd course up, height 0.48, batter 0.030 m. (0.062: 1). F 2 batters 0.030 in 0.50 m. (0.060: 1). 

50 Olympieion, G. Welter, “Das Olympieion in Athen,” AthMitt 47, 1922 (pp. 61-71), pp. 62-63, pis. 7, 10; 
Parthenon podium, Bundgard 1974a, pi. 227; Northwest Building and North Wall, Kawadias and Kawerau 
1906, pis. I', K'. 
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to the North Wall, improbable on the basis of dimensions, is entirely ruled out by batter: 
for nearly its full length the north circuit is set with a vertical face, while the one exception, 
a 200-m. stretch of wall at the west, inclines at less than half the angle of our block. 51 In 
sum, the dimensions and batter of block F 2 accord with the South Wall and that project 
alone. 

The stretches of the South Wall built of newly quarried stone, including those portions of 
the wall where the dimensions of the blocks are analogous to block F 2, were constructed 
over a period of decades. They do not date from the beginning of the project, for they partly 
overlie sections built of reused materials. Ancient testimony ties the South Wall to Kimon, 
stating that it was funded by spoils from the battle at Eurymedon (ca. 467). 52 Counting from 
the early 460’s, we may conservatively set the start of work on the quarried sections of the 
South Wall, the terminus post quern for the nai'skos foundations, at around 465. 

A lower limit for Stage III is given by the Mnesiklean Propylaia (437-T32). The isolated 
pier, traditionally called a double anta, that terminates the north colonnade of the Southwest 
Wing and the low Z-shaped wall to the west of this are supported on a single large substructure 
that is cut to fit against the irregular trapezoidal wall (Plan A). These foundations, laid of 
a piece with the northern flank of the podium for the wing, almost certainly date from early in 
the Propylaia project. They establish a date for Stage III at or before ca. 435. 53 

Three further criteria, if less strict than the terminus ante and terminus post reviewed above, 
offer general corroboration for a mid-5th-century date: the profiles of the cyma-reversa 
moldings on the Stage III rectangular altar; the masonry technique on the poros structures of 
the sanctuary, foremost the nai’skos; and the masonry of the irregular trapezoidal wall. 

As established in the work of Lucy Shoe Meritt, there are broad, easily observable 
changes in the curvature of cyma-reversa moldings from the 6th to the 5th century. 54 The 
Archaic cyma reversa tends to have little depth in relation to height and is typified by a 
short, shallow reverse (concave) curve: the ratio of depth to height falls characteristically 
between 1:4 and 1:2, 55 and the reverse curve tends to lie close to the diagonal of the molding, 
the imaginary line that joins the springing of the projecting curve to the base of the return. 
Reverse curves become larger and deeper through the 5th century, with the cyma reversa 
thus increasing in relative depth. The ratio of depth to height in the Classical period falls most 
usually between 1:2 and 1:1. Judged from their proportions and the form of their reverse 

51 Middleton 1900, pi. 4, no. V, recording a batter of ca. 0.025:1 at the Northwest Building, ca. 0.014:1 beyond 
the Northwest Building to the west. A survey of the North Wall undertaken in 1980, still largely unpublished, 
promises to further substantially our knowledge of these remains. See Acropolis at Athens: Conservation, Restoration 
and Research, 1975-1983, Athens 1985, p. 39, fig. III:26a. 

52 Plutarch, Cim. 13.6, Cim. et Luc. 1.5, Deglor. Ath. 7; Nepos, Cim. 2.5; Pausanias 1.28.3;Judeich 1931, p. 74. 
On the chronology of the South Wall, Dorpfcld 1902, p. 389; Kawadias and Kawerau 1906, cols. 113-120; cf. 
also Bundg&rd 1974a, pp. 26-27. The South Akropolis Wall continued in construction as late as the 440’s. 
We may note in particular that the upper half of the South Wall east of the Chalkotheke is procedurally later 
than a temporary retaining wall for the Parthenon (see Kawadias and Kawerau 1906, col. 120; Bundgard 
1974a, pis. 174, 175). 

53 On the chronology of the Southwest Wing, see Wrede 1932, pp. 86—87. 

54 Shoe 1936, pp. 54—57; see more recendy, L. S. Meritt, “The Stoa Poikile,” Hesperia 39,1970 (pp. 233-264), 
p. 253. 

55 Shoe 1936, p. 54, note 2; p. 57. 
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curves, the moldings on the Stage III altar belong rather to the 5th than to the 6th century. 
Depth to height on the base molding is 1:1.57, on the crown 1:1.54, while the reverse curves 
on both are broadly concave and well developed (Fig. 13). 

If less readily quantified than depth and height, the curvature on a cyma reversa remains 
an important adjunct for dating. On the altar moldings both projecting and reverse curves 
approach arcs of a circle, the radius being a step greater in the return. Eastern Greece 
develops this form by the second decade of the 5th century, as attested by the base molding 
on a Late Archaic statue base from Paros (Fig. 13, no. I). 56 The type is known in Attica 
from the Periclean period, two early examples being the molded toichobate on the Temple 
of Poseidon at Sounion (Fig. 13, no. 2), 450-440 b.c., and the sills for the pronaos and 
opisthodomos grilles of the Parthenon, dating from the 430’s (Fig. 13, no. 3). 57 

As a foil to the developed Periclean form, we may compare the cyma reversa on four 
Late Archaic bases from the Athenian Akropolis: EM 6425 (Fig. 13, no. 4); 58 EM 6279 
(Fig. 13, no. 5); 59 AcrM 3827 (Fig. 13, no. 6); 60 and AcrM 3821 (Fig. 13, no. 7). 61 The 
most conservative of this group is EM 6425, both for its slight depth (depth to height = 
1:3.51) and shallow reverse curve. The ratios of depth to height for the remaining three are 
somewhat larger (EM 6279 = 1:2.54; AcrM 3827 = 1:2.25; AcrM 3821 = 1:2.27), but they 
still fall well below those for the Stage III altar. The curvatures on these Archaic examples 
are equally indicative. Projecting and reverse curves are of less regular curvature than on 
the altar. Where the curves do approach conic sections, they tend not to a circle but to a 
parabola in the projecting curve, an hyperbola in the reverse. The sum of these comparisons, 
establishing the relation of the altar moldings to Periclean moldings of the third quarter of 
the 5th century on the one hand, and their evident distance from early 5th-century Attic 
examples on the other, lends strong support to the Stage III limits discussed above. 

The distinctive masonry of the naiskos provides additional dating criteria: The drafted 
lower margin on the wall courses and the tooled finish on the face of the wall bear comparison 

56 A. Kostoglou-Despini, IIpopXVjpaTa tt)<; napiavfji; xXa<JTixf)<;, Thessalonike 1979, fig. 4, depth to height, 
1:1.70. 

57 The relevant sections of Shoe’s (1936) compendium are XIV) “Balustrade, Orthostate, Podium and Altar 
Crowns,” pp. 84-85, and XVII, “Toechobate, Anta Base, Grille, and Threshold Bases,” pp. 87-89. Toichobate 
molding, Temple of Poseidon at Sounion, Shoe, pi. XXXVII:3, depth to height, 1:1.24. Parthenon grilles, 
G. Stevens, The Setting of the Periclean Parthenon (Hesperia Supplement 3), Cambridge, Mass. 1940, pp. 67— 
79; idem, “The Sills of the Grilles of the Pronaos and Opisthodomos of the Parthenon,” Hesperia 11, 1942 
(pp. 354—364), pp. 354—364; Shoe, pi. XXXVII: 1, depth to height, 1:1.28. The following are slighdy more 
distant comparisons: Sanctuary of Athena Nike, bastion crown, Shoe, pi. XXXVI:2 (420’s b.c.); Delphi tholos, 
toichobate, Shoe, pi. XXXVII:4 (early 4th century). Although its dating has yet to be nailed down, the base 
molding on the recently excavated Altar of Aphrodite Ourania in the Athenian Agora offers a further important 
parallel. See Shear (note 27 above, p. 53), pp. 24—33, figs. 13, 16. 

58 For its dedicatory inscription, Raubitschek 1949, no. 296. The letter cutter uses both cartwheel and dotted 
theta, suggesting a date around 480; see Meiggs 1966, pp. 90-91. The profile of this base and the following, 
EM 6279, were taken with a template directly from the stone. Remaining comparisons are from Shoe. 

59 Raubitschek 1949, no. 149. Letter forms suggest a date in the late 6th or early 5th century. 

60 Shoe 1936, p. 56, pi. XXV:21. Rectangular base, length 0.44, width 0.195 m.; traces of paint on the 
molding. Its state of preservation and condition strongly suggest it is from the Persian debris. 

61 Shoe 1936, p. 56, pi. XXV:22. 
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Fig. 13. Profiles of the moldings on the rectangular altar. Cyma-reversa moldings of developed form: (1) base 
molding on a Late Archaic statue base from Paros; (2) toichobate of the Temple of Poseidon at Sounion; 
(3) molded sill for the pronaos and opisthodomos grilles of the Parthenon. Cyma-reversa crowns on 
Late Archaic bases from the Akropolis: (4) EM 6425; (5) EM 6279; (6) AcrM 3827; (7) AcrM 3821 
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to two other building projects on the Akropolis, the Old Propylon Stage 3, and the upper, 
freestanding courses of the North Akropolis Wall. 62 

The tie to the upper courses of the North Wall is particularly close. The North Wall 
is built of a stone scarcely distinguishable from that of the naiskos, an Aiginetan poros bearing 
comparable fossils and seemingly identical in its fabric, color, and jointing. The drafting of 
the lower margins of the blocks on the North Wall has the precise form of the drafting on 
the naiskos. Also, the two projects are tooled in a similar manner, wall faces dressed with 
a claw chisel and the drafting with a drove. 

The anta wall for Stage 3 of the Old Propylon is a slightly less close comparison. The 
anta wall is of Aktite rather than Aiginetan poros, 63 with the lower margin of the courses 
drafted on both the front and rear faces of the wall. The wall surface is dressed with a claw 
chisel, as on the naiskos and North Wall, but only a portion of the drafting is cut with a drove, 
the remainder with a claw. 

We may note, finally, a point of similarity between the North Wall and the anta wall: 
their drafts are of the same dimensions, height 0.040-0.043, depth 0.003 m. 64 

The drafting on the North Wall, the anta wall, and the naiskos is of a rare form. 
Wall blocks are normally drafted not only at the lower edge but up the sides or around all 
four sides. 65 The naiskos and its related Akropolis projects are the first known departures 
from this standard form. 66 The tooling on the three is no less distinctive. Normal building 
practice called for a wall face to be smoothed with abrasives, not left with a claw-chisel 
finish, while drafts were commonly worked with a claw, not a drove. 67 These shared 
peculiarities, as well as the closely similar poros used in the North Wall and the naiskos 
and the identically cut rebates on the North Wall and anta wall, suggest that the three 

62 Old Propylon Stage 3, Dinsmoor, Jr. 1980, pp. 56-62, pi. 21; Travlos 1971, fig. 610. North Wall, Kawadias 
and Kawerau 1906, pis. V, K'; Wrede 1933, figs. 32, 33; Bundgard 1976, figs. 77-81. 

63 The poros of the anta wall stands apart from that of the nai'skos and North Wall for its gray color and lack 
of jointing. Aiginetan and Aktite stones are at times so similar as to be hardly distinguishable. Certain beds 
of Peiraeus have the same marly quality as Aiginetan and are similarly fossiliferous. On the whole, however, 
Peiraeus tends to greater concentrations of fossils, having thus a more porous, more clearly defined bedding. 
These latter characteristics are well illustrated in the anta wall. On the relationship of Aiginetan and Peiraeus 
stones, see Herz 1954—1955, pp. 501-502; Paton 1927, p. 350, note 2. 

64 Dinsmoor, Jr. 1980, p. 63. 

65 On the history of drafted-margin masonry, Scranton 1941, pp. 129-130; Martin 1965, pp. 416-^420. Early 
examples include the Altar of Poseidon, Cape Monodendri, A. von Gerkan, Der Poseidonaltar bei Kap Monodendri 
(. Milet I, iv), Berlin 1915, p. 10, fig. 10, pis. V:l, XI:3—5, XII:1—4 (mid-6th century); peribolos of Temple D, 
Selinus, E. Gabrici, “Studi archeologici Selinunti,” Monumenti Antichi 43, 1956 (cols. 205—408), cols. 226-230, 
fig. 6 (third quarter of 6th century); Treasuries A and C, Delphi, F. Courby, Topographic et architecture: La terrasse du 
temple (Fouilles de Delphes II, i), Paris 1915, pp. 185-188, figs. 141, 143, 145 (before 518 b.c.). 

66 The polished lower border on the orthostates of the Letoon on Delos, while not a rebate per se, offers 
a distant precedent for continuous drafting. See Dilos XXIVJ pp. 37—38, pis. V, XLIX:47,48. 

67 Compare the following Attic walls with claw-dressed drafts: Eleusis, Periclean retaining wall, Wrede 1933, 
p. 16, figs. 37—39; retaining wall for the Grave of the Lakedaimonians, Wrede 1933, p. 19, fig. 49; retaining 
wall for the Theater of Dionysos, Wrede 1933, p. 21, fig. 52; tower at the Sacred Gate, Kerameikos, Wrede 
1933, pp. 20-21, fig. 51; Asklepieion, Wrede 1933, p. 23, fig. 55. 
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projects are close in date, executed by a single crew of masons perhaps, or under the eye 
of a single architect. 68 

Neither the North Wall nor the Old Propylon Stage 3 is firmly dated. What little evidence 
remains, however, suggests a date for both toward the middle of the 5th century. The 
drafted courses of the North Wall overlie the foundations for a large, uncompleted structure 
northeast of the Propylaia, the so-called Northwest Building. 69 The massive substructure of 
this building was built largely of newly quarried material and is in part bonded to, in part set 
against the North Akropolis Wall. The Northwest Building was abandoned half finished, 
preference having apparendy been given to the Mnesiklean Propylaia. As initially planned, 
the northeast wing of this monumental gateway would have cut straight across it. 70 The 
fact that the Northwest Building is built largely of newly quarried blocks suggests a date in 
the 460’s at the earliest. In the years immediately following the Persian Destruction, Athens 
appears to have undertaken only essential building projects and to have employed materials 
close at hand: the stone from damaged monuments, mud brick, and/or terracotta. 71 The 
apparent link, in turn, between the abandonment of the Northwest Building and plans for 
the Propylaia implies that construction on the earlier project continued into the 440’s. The 
crowning courses of the North Wall, built across the foundations for the Northwest Building, 
appear thus to date from the 440’s at the earliest. 72 

68 On the close relation of the anta wall and the North Wall, already Dinsmoor, Jr. 1980, pp. 63-64. The 
different stones used for the two projects (see note 63 above, p. 62) rule out their blocks having a common source 
(Dinsmoor, Jr. 1980, p. 63). I would further question whether either set of poros ashlars is reused (cf. Bundg&rd 
1976, pp. 120; 189, note 293; Dinsmoor, Jr. 1980, pp. 61, 63). The North Wall turns at an oblique angle opposite 
the rear wall of the eastern cella of the Erechtheion and is surely formed there of blocks cut individually to 
the requirements of the site (Bundgard 1976, fig. 80). These oblique-angled blocks are indistinguishable from 
the remaining ashlars of the wall in their variety of poros, in drafting and in tooling. The whole appears of 
a piece. 

The Aktite poros of the anta wall, unsightly against the Pentelic marble anta and flank wall of the 
gatehouse, required stucco, and indeed early scholars noted patches of red plaster still adhering to its face (e.g., 
Ross 1855-1856, pp. 79, 82; Bohn 1882, p. 16; Dorpfeld 1902, p. 406; idem , “Gesimse unter Wandmalereien,” 
AthMitt 36, 1911 [pp. 87-96], pp. 93-94; for full references, Dinsmoor, Jr. 1980, p. 61). I am skeptical, however, 
of the suggestion that stucco filled in the drafts, leaving the wall face smooth (first Bohn 1882, p. 16). 

69 On the Northwest Building, see Kawadias and Kawerau 1906, pp. 64, 70; Bundgard 1957, p. 80; idem 
1976, pp. 39-40. 

70 For the chronology of the Northwest Building, see Bundgard 1976, pp. 39-40, who proposes that remains 
from the unfinished superstructure of the building are built into the Propylaia foundations. On the northeast 
wing of the Propylaia, Bohn 1882, p. 31; W. Dorpfeld, “Die Propylaen der Akropolis von Athen I: Das 
ursprungliche Project des Mnesikles,” AthMitt 10, 1885, pp. 47-53; Dinsmoor 1950, p. 204; Bundgard 1957, 
pp. 77-92. 

71 Boersma 1970, pp. 43-46; for evidence from the Athenian Agora, H. A. Thompson, “Athens Faces 
Adversity,” Hesperia 50, 1981 (pp. 341-355), pp. 345-346. 

72 For the late dating of the upper North Wall, cf. Bundgard 1976, pp. 121-133 (after 434 b.c.). Earlier 
scholarship has dated the upper North Wall without regard to the Northwest Building: W. Dorpfeld, “Uber die 
Ausgrabungen auf der Akropolis,” AthMitt 11, 1886 (pp. 162-169), p. 166 (not immediately post-Persian); idem 
1902, p. 412 (reversing himself, Themistoklean); idem , “Das Hekatompedon in Athen,” Jdl 34, 1919 (pp. 1- 
40), p. 10 (“sicher bald nach den Perserkriegen”); L. B. Holland, “Erechtheum Papers III: The Post-Persian 
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Dinsmoor, Jr. offers a valuable point of departure for dating Stage 3 of the Old Propylon. 
We may begin from his conclusion that Stage 3 is the sole restoration of the old gatehouse after 
the Persian Wars. 73 Stage 3 and IG I 3 45, a minor Periclean building decree (ca. 450-445), 74 
ought in that case to be close in date. 

IG I 3 45 decrees that a stretch of the Akropolis walls is to be made secure against thieves 
and runaways. Kallikrates is to draw up specifications for the project, with construction to be 
finished within sixty days. Three archers are to stand guard in the interim: 


[.. .]ie[.. . 6 ... xax&] 

[x]£v x6Xiv [x]a 6y[upa] 
otxo[5]opeoai: hoii [o]- 
[<;] &v : Spoot£xe<; p£ £[a]- 
5 [t]ei: pe5£ Xo7toSux[e]- 

[<;]: xauxa hk yauvypa- 
cpoa[i] KaXXixpa- 
[x]e : h6 tio<; &piaxa xa- 
l euxeX£axaxa axe- 
10 u&aai. dxopiaSoaa- 

[i] 5£ x6[<;] 7ioXex[a]<; : h6- 
[rxjoq 5v : £vx6<; hz-^ai- 
[xjovxa : fepepov : £:uax- 
[e]uaa0ei: (puXaxac; 5£ 

15 [£]vat xpe<; p&v xoya6- 

[x]a<;: tx xe<; epuXe^ xe<; 

[7t]puxaveu6ae<; 75 

The Akropolis was open and free of access in the wake of the Persian Destruction, the 
invader having razed its gatehouse (Stage 2 of the Propylon) and perhaps stretches of the 
Mycenaean circuit as well. By the start of the Parthenon in the early 440’s, massive retaining 

Revision,” AJA 28, 1924 (pp. 402—425), p. 405 (likely Kimonian); A. Tschira, “Die unfertigen Saulentrommeln 
auf der Akropolis von Athen,” Jd.1 55, 1940 (pp. 242-261), p. 261 (Periclean). 

73 Dinsmoor, Jr. 1980, pp. 52—54, 63. Dinsmoor Jr.’s arguments have been questioned more recendy by 
Kalpaxis 1986, pp. 102-108. Dinsmoor’s Stage 2 shows damage by fire, which encourages its placement before 
the Persian Wars. Kalpaxis dates Stage 2 to the early Periclean period, ca. 460-450, but it is difficult to see why 
Stage 2 would have needed to be replaced by a provisional building (Stage 3 is built of poros and reused blocks), 
and this only a decade later. 

74 Dated on letter forms. Diagnostic are sloping nu and V-shaped upsilon, both of which go out of use 
in the 440’s; sigmas are four-barred, a form first attested in the Athenian tribute list of 453/452. On the 
four-barred sigma, see Meiggs 1966, pp. 91-93; for nu and upsilon, M. Walbank, “Criteria for the Dating 
of Fifth-Century Attic Inscriptions,” in $6poi;: Tribute to Benjamin D. Meritt, D. W. Bradeen and M. F. McGregor, 
eds., Locust Valley, N.Y 1974, pp. 164—169. The annotations to IG I 3 45 (D. Lewis) suggest ca. 445. Cf. H. B. 
Mattingly (“Athenian Finance in the Peloponnesian War,” BCH 92, 1968 [pp. 450-492], p. 469), who places the 
inscription late in the third quarter of the century. 

75 For the text, F. Hiller von Gaertringen, IG I 2 44. Line 2, stoichos 12 preserves the tip of a descending 
diagonal stroke at lower right, a cut which by its position and slope is best restored as xi. I find no trace of 
the strokes reported for this stoichos in IG I 3 45, a horizontal and an ascending oblique. As edited there, line 2 
reads: [x]£v TtdXiv [.] AO^[. . .]. 
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walls rendered the citadel again secure on three sides, the north, south, and east. The west, 
made fast a decade later by the Propylaia, was apparendy still in ruins at mid-century. On the 
testimony of IG I 3 45, however, we may be confident that it too had a defensible wall at least 
for most of its length: the decree provides for but sixty days’ work to complete the circuit. 

The limited project decreed by IG I 3 45 and its express concern with surreptitious entry 
suggest that it sealed a minor opening, a hidden entrance perhaps, or a stretch where the 
natural rock had seemed barrier enough. It would, of course, have been meaningless to seal 
such access were the gateways to the citadel not already secure. That is, IG I 3 45 forms a 
terminus ante quem for the Propylon Stage 3. 

Dinsmoor Jr.’s study favors a date for Stage 3 in the 460’s, arguing that the alternatives, a 
date directly after the Persian Wars, or after mid-century, are both unlikely. He considers 
a date in the 440’s implausible, in particular, because it leaves the Akropolis unfortified 
over several decades and locates the rebuilding of the Propylon at a time when plans for its 
successor, the Mnesiklean Propylaia, appear to have been already afoot. 76 IG I 3 45, however, 
encourages a different view of the problem. If the rebuilding of the gatehouse, Stage 3, and the 
restoration of a defensible circuit of the Akropolis go together, not a necessary equation but 
logical and straightforward, then Stage 3 ought to be the immediate forerunner of the decree. 

A Periclean rebuilding of the Old Propylon may appear wasteful and ill planned, coming 
as it would within a decade of work on the Propylaia. We need recall, however, that the 
Stage 3 structure was thoroughly makeshift, a mix of reused marble blocks and new-cut 
poros. Quickly executed, never intended to stand for long, it secured the Akropolis in 
advance of the permanent, monumental rebuilding already then in planning. 77 

The arguments we have applied to dating Stage 3 of the Propylon and the upper courses 
of the North Wall are, of themselves, too skeletal and circumstantial to establish the 440’s 
as more than a logical and plausible context for the two. I will have more to say on the 
problem in the concluding chapter of this study and will further the argument for a late date 
at that time. It is sufficient to present purposes, however, simply that the two finds admit 
of a dating within the general period suggested by other criteria on Stage III. 

A final dating criterion is furnished by the irregular trapezoidal masonry of the Stage III 
bastion crown. We have observed that this wall precedes the laying of the substructures for 
the double anta of the Southwest Wing, having thus a terminus post quem non of ca. 435. The 
trapezoidal stonework of the wall appears, at the same time, unlikely to be far in advance 
of that date. As noted in previous discussion, the earliest attested parallels for irregular 
trapezoidal are late 5th century. 78 

As heterogeneous and diverse as are the criteria for dating Stage III, they constitute 
together a remarkably consistent body of evidence. The cyma-reversa moldings on the 
rectangular altar, although not open to narrow, ironclad dating, strongly indicate a placement 
for Stage III in the 440’s. A date well into the 5th century is reinforced by the irregular 
trapezoidal stonework of the bastion crown, a style of masonry first paralleled in fortifications 

76 Dinsmooor,Jr. 1980, pp. 63-64. 

77 Kalpaxis 1986, pp. 105—106, a study that appeared while mine was essentially completed, defends a similar 
date for Stage 3 (ca. 450—440) but on different grounds. Kalpaxis notes a close relation between Stage 3 and the 
propylon of the Sanctuary of Poseidon at Sounion. 

78 Seepp. 18—19 above. 
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built late in the Peloponnesian War, and is further compatible with the masonry of the 
naiskos, closely related to the upper courses of the North Akropolis Wall and the anta wall 
of Old Propylon Stage 3. Absolute limits for dating Stage III are given finally by the Peiraeus 
limestone block at the southwest corner of the naiskos (F 2) and the substructures of the 
Propylaia, establishing respectively a terminus post and terminus ante quem of 465-435. 79 

It remains to discuss the terracotta figurines from the poros repository, the foundation 
deposit for Stage III. The figurines belong to an Attic series believed to have died out 
toward the close of the Archaic period, more than a decade before the terminus for Stage III. 
Further research or new excavation may conceivably establish that this figurine type extends 
further into the 5th century than is commonly believed. 80 The Nike Sanctuary deposit aside, 
however, finds have been nearly all from Archaic contexts. It thus appears more probable 
that the Nike terracottas are survivals, finds from an Archaic stratum that was disturbed 
in the Stage III rebuilding. The foundation deposit for the Artemision on Delos offers a close 
analogy. While the deposit itself is Hellenistic, its contents are overwhelmingly from the Late 
Bronze Age, thought to have been unearthed from a complex of Mycenaean ruins directly 
beneath the temple. 81 

Should the terracottas indeed be survivals, their most likely source is the terracotta-laden 
stratum that underlay the Stage III altar. 82 It remains impossible to determine at what stage 
or stages of construction such finds may have come to light. Stratification for Stages I to 
III was extensively disturbed by the amphiprostyle-temple foundations, and the excavation 
record is limited for the strata that survived. We may single out, however, the one most 
likely eventuality: that the stratum with terracottas reached west as far as the corner footing 

79 There have been various dates attached to these remains in the past. Welter (1939, cols. 11-12) assigned 
the euthynteria of the naiskos to the late 6th century and considered its walls a post-Persian rebuilding, arguing 
from the different clamps used in the two. He viewed the gamma-T of the euthynteria as a variant of the 
Z-clamp, considered at that time an early clamp form. It is now clear, however, that Z-clamps continued well 
into the 5th century, and there are numerous projects that used Z and double-T clamps together, including the 
Classical sheathing of the bastion (Balanos 1956, p. 789). On the history of the Z-clamp, see more recently 
Dinsmoor,Jr. 1980, pp. 27-28. 

As observed in note 19 above, p. 50, a rare form of claw chisel was used to carve the interior of the 
anathyrosis on several euthynteria and wall blocks of the naiskos. Tool marks from one distinctive claw with a 
wider second tooth are evident on euthynteria E 1 and anta A 1. The euthynteria shows no sign of having 
been reset: its tooling is consistent and of a piece, and its blocks have but one set of clamp cuttings. The thesis of 
separate phases for the euthynteria and walls of this structure is thus firmly ruled out. 

Other authors have proposed an Archaic or post-Persian date for the naiskos without specific arguments: 
Dinsmoor 1950, p. 151 (after 479 b.c.); I. T. Hill, Ancient City of Athens, London 1953, p. 145 (“built, or perhaps 
rebuilt, shortly after the Persian Wars”); C. Tiberi, Mnesicle , Rome 1964, pp. 62-63 (after the Battle of Marathon, 
490 b.c.); Bergquist 1967, p. 26 (mid-6th century); Boersma 1970, p. 178, no. 46 (late Archaic restored after 
479, or first built after 479); Travlos 1971, p. 148 (built after the Battle of Marathon, restored after 479); Gruben 
1976, p. 190 (after the Persian Wars). 

A mid-5th-century date for the naiskos is anticipated by Bundgard 1974b, pp. 43^19, and 1976, p. 44. 

80 As suggested by Bundgard 1974b, p. 47: “mais il a ete fabrique ... jusqu’au milieu du V e siecle.” Also 
Bundgard 1976, p. 45. 

81 R. Vallois, Larchitecture hellenique et hellenistique a Debs I, Paris 1944, p. 14; Gallet de Santerre and Treheux 
1947-1948, pp. 251-252. 

82 See p. 31 above. 
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Fig. 14. Mud-brick extension of the rectangular altar 


trenches for the now missing eastern end of the naiskos. The restored length of the naiskos, 
3.65 m., places its eastern end 2.2 m. from the Stage III altar. 

Conceivably, the decision to prepare a foundation deposit grew directly from the discov¬ 
ery of the terracottas. Confronted with these primitive, unfamiliar images, the workmen, we 
may imagine, were quick to enforce their reburial. An equally religious respect may have 
motivated the irregular beddings used elsewhere for Stage III. Prompted by an exegete or 
perhaps simply on their own, the workmen kept further trenching to a bare minimum. 


STAGE IIIA 

At some point within the life of Stage III the rectangular altar was enlarged in mud 
brick, roughly doubling its length and extending its width by half (Fig. 14). Part of the 
rubble socle and mud-brick face from this enlargement was uncovered by Welter along 
the east side of the altar, while a further stretch of socle was revealed by Balanos at the 
west. 83 The remains were removed in the work of restoration. 

83 Welter 1923, pis. IV:3, V:4, 8, pp. 193—194 tentatively identifying the finds as a windscreen. Welter (1939, 
col. 11) furnishes the correct interpretation. Balanos makes no mention of these remains in his report, but 
they are sketched in pencil on a plan in the archives. The following labels and notations accompany the sketch. 
Referring to the socle: «IIETPE£» and «B(ot0p&<;) 1(.)22 &ti& eO0uv*nr)pta». Alongside the socle: «e6p60r) Tip 
6:00 [word illegible] 4 Aexeppptou [1936] 0pauap£vo<;». To the inside of the socle: «Xf2MA». Compare the 
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As reconstructed from Welter’s drawings, the socle for the extension was ca. 0.25 m. high 
and stood even with the base slab of the altar. It extended east from the northeast corner of 
the base slab for 0.35 m. and turned south for a preserved length of 1.85 m. A further stretch 
of socle on the west, 0.97 m. in length, preserved the southwest corner of the extension. 
These remains, encompassing opposite corners of the rebuilding, establish the length and 
width of the Stage Ilia altar as 2.88 x 1.13m. 

As recorded by Welter, the mud-brick face of the altar was set back ca. 0.07 m. from 
the socle and stood to a preserved height of 0.50 m. The core was of packed earth. 84 

the following altar enlargements: Pergamon, Demeter Sanctuary, Altar D, W. Ddrpfeld, “Die Arbeiten zu 
Pergamon 1910-1911, I: Die Bauwerke,” AthMitt 37, 1912 (pp. 233-276), p. 248, pi. 16. Kommos, Greek 
Sanctuary, Altar C, J. Shaw, “Excavations at Kommos (Crete) during 1977,” Hesperia 47, 1978 (pp. 111-170), 
pp. 142-145, Altar H; idem, “Excavations at Kommos (Crete) during 1978,” Hesperia 48, 1979 (pp. HS¬ 
US), pp. 162-164; idem, “Excavations at Kommos (Crete) during 1980,” Hesperia 50, 1981 (pp. 211-251), 
pp. 225-226. Athens, Altar of the Twelve Gods, Thucydides 6.54.7. 

84 I would thus understand the label XflMA on the archival plan cited in note 83 above, p. 67. 
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STAGE IV 


Stage IV saw the Nike Sanctuary enlarged and reworked from the ground up, reformed into 
one of the most splendid sanctuaries of the Akropolis. The lines of the bastion were redrawn 
in harmony with the Mnesiklean Propylaia, with the new level of the sanctuary brought 
close to that of the Southwest Wing, over a meter above the euthynteria of the Stage III 
naiskos (Frontispiece, Plan A). The naiskos gave way to a small Ionic temple of marble, 
richly adorned with sculpture. The mud-brick altar, Stage Ilia, was succeeded by a large, 
elaborately profiled marble altar. And last, the bastion was crowned on its three exposed 
sides by a finely sculptured parapet, a frieze of Nikai as votaries of Athena (Pis. 21, 22). 

A series of exacting publications on the Classical bastion has left its stages far better known 
than earlier stages of the cult. 1 The description of Stage IV that follows draws foremost on 
this scholarship, with the addition of evidence from Balanos’ drawings where appropriate. 
Most important, the drawings provide the first detailed record of the amphiprostyle-temple 
foundations (Pis. 7, 10-12, 14—17). 


ASHLAR SHEATHING OF THE BASTION 

The Stage IV bastion sheaths and overbuilds its Bronze Age predecessor, rendering the 
podium for the sanctuary larger, higher, and more regular in its lines (Fig. 15, Pis. 5, 7-9, 
11, 14—17, Plan A). 2 The walls are formed of massive Peiraeus limestone ashlars backed 
by poros blocks. 

The sheathing runs roughly parallel to the Mycenaean bastion on the south. It turns 
a right angle at the west, evening the acute southwest corner of its predecessor, and returns on 
the north in line with the Southwest Wing of the Propylaia. The south flank is built entirely of 
stretchers, the new face passing roughly a block width in front of the old face. The west, its line 
pulled forward with the widening of the southwest corner, has considerably greater depth, up 
to 3.5 m. at its northern end. Toward the base of the bastion on the west is a bipartite niche 
with a central pier, an ashlar copy of the Mycenaean niche directly behind (Frontispiece). 3 

The sheathing presses closest to the Bronze Age bastion on the north. The ashlar face 
clears the tip of one Cyclopean boulder at the northwest corner of the bastion by as litde 

1 Ross, Schaubert, and Hansen 1839; Bohn 1882, pp. 29-31; Orlandos 1915, pp. 27—44; idem 1947-1948, 
pp. 1—38. 

2 Bohn 1882, pp. 29—31; Balanos 1956, pp. 789—795. Detailed photographs of the bastion sheathing before 
restoration, Picard n.d., pis. 32, 33. 

3 Bohn 1882, p. 30; Balanos 1956, pp. 789—793. Cf. Fig. 16, PI. 8, and PI. 13:a for the relation of the 
Mycenaean and Classical niches. The former was found sealed by a Stage IV rubble packing, and there were 
propitiatory remains at an adjacent cult site. 
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Fig. 15. The early Nike Sanctuary and bastion in elevation from the south 


as 0.25 m. The ashlar courses at levels +138.09 and +137.65, courses 9 and 10 counted from 
the bastion crown, are obliquely jointed to fit around the boulder, while the salient tip of 
the boulder appears to have been capped by a thin polygonal slab, now missing (Fig. 16, 
Frontispiece, Pis. 14, 18). 4 There appear to have been other salient boulders in the lower 
stonework of the bastion on the north, for the lowest courses of the sheathing are set forward 
of and slighdy oblique to the upper wall face. 

The sheathing is crowned by a low molded course of Pentelic marble, a fascia with a deep 
cyma reversa below and thin crowning ovolo above (Pis. 13:a, 18). 5 At +142.13, this finishing 
course is nearly level with the middle step of the krepidoma of the Propylaia (+142.115). 6 


APPROACHES TO THE SANCTUARY 

There were two approaches to the sanctuary, through the Southwest Wing of the Propylaia or 
up a stair built into the bastion on the north (Fig. 17). The former was the primary entrance: 
the Southwest Wing opens to the sanctuary in a broad, unsecured double portal suitable both 
to processions and to the easy conduct of sacrificial victims. The stair offered a narrower 

4 The polygonal block, if indeed set in, was never clamped in place. We may note, however, that the sides of 
the polygonal opening are prepared with anathyrosis. I have derived the levels of the bastion courses from 
Balanos’ drawing Plate 11. 

5 Ross, Schaubert, and Hansen 1839, pis. Ill, V; Shoe 1936, pi. XXXVL2; Picard n.d., pi. 35:2. 

6 For the relative levels of the Nike Sanctuary and Propylaia, see Wrede 1932, p. 75, fig. 1. 
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Fig. 16. The early Nike Sanctuary and bastion in elevation from the west 


and steeper, though more direct ascent from the western Akropolis approach. Its lower flight, 
now largely destroyed, was built against the podium for the Southwest Wing (PI. 18). A 
short flight of eight steps, five now preserved, rounded the gatepost at the western end of 
the podium, Pier W, to complete the ascent. ^ 

7 Ibid., pi. 34:2. On the form of the stair, see Bohn 1880b, pp. 85-91; idem 1882, p. 30; Wrede 1932 
pp. 88-90, figs. 1, 2, 4, Beil. XVI. 
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Fig. 17. The late 5th-century (Stage IV) Nike Sanctuary and southwest wing in plan 


TEMPLE OF ATHENA NIKE 

The well-known Temple of Athena Nike is of Pentelic marble, Ionic, tetrastyle amphiprostyle 
in plan, measuring 8.17 X 5.40 m. on the stylobate (Fig. 17; Pis. 18, 19:b). 8 

Its foundations, replaced by reinforced concrete in the 1930’s, are carefully recorded 
in Balanos’ drawings. 9 Save for a ring of Peiraeus limestone blocks in the first course (PI. 14), 
the foundations were of poros throughout, laid four courses deep on the north (PI. 17), four to 
five courses deep on the east (Pis. 7, 17), and five deep on the south (Pis. 7, 10, 12). These 
courses cut through extensive earlier remains. Broad stretches of the irregular trapezoidal 

8 For the Nike Temple: Ross, Schaubert, and Hansen 1839, pp. 10-11, pis. I, II, V—X; Orlandos 1915, 
pp. 27-44, pis. V, VI; Balanos 1956, pp. 776-807; Orlandos 1947-1948, pp. 1-38, pis. I, II. Scholarly overviews 
with bibliography: Travlos 1971, pp. 148—149; Boersma 1970, no. 47, p. 179. For detailed photographs, see 
Picard n.d., pis. 32-41 (taken before the 1930’s rebuilding). Stylobate dimensions are from Dinsmoor 1950, 
p. 340. 

9 Balanos 1956, pp. 783-784; Welter 1939, cols. 13-14. 
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bastion crown (Stage III) were cleared along the northern and western limits of the sanctuary; 
the east face of the Mycenaean crosswall was partially dismantled; and the eastern end of 
the naiskos was razed, and the remainder of its walls cut down. The temple foundations 
bond with the bastion sheathing on the north and west, making clear that bastion and temple 
are of one plan. 10 The unity of the two projects is clear as well from the fact that on the 
west the bastion crown and the euthynteria of the temple, directly above, are fashioned from 
one block of stone. 11 

The plan of the Nike Temple preserves the essentials of Greek temple design in reduced 
and simplified form. Between its tetrastyle amphiprostyle porches is a small cella, clear width 
4.15 m., clear depth 3.78 m. 12 Two piers in antis stand in place of a doorwall. There is no 
pronaos or opisthodomos. 

The distinctive character of the Nike Temple is as evident in elevation as in plan, above 
all in the unusual proportions and rich ornament of the temple. Its column bases are of 
a type only soon before introduced into Attic building, profiled with a reeded torus over 
a scotia over a plain torus. They are unusual within this new Attic tradition, however, for 
the diminished height of the lower torus: it measures roughly a fifth the height of the full 
base, against the more usual third (PI. 19:b). 13 The anta and pier bases and the exterior 
of the toichobate have this same profile, reeded torus over scotia over low plain torus. 14 
The columns of the temple are relatively stocky, with a ratio of height to lower diameter 
of 7.82, among the heaviest proportions known from the Ionic order. 15 The capitals, like 
the bases, vary a recently coined Attic type. 16 Characteristic are the paired fillets along the 
bolsters, bulbous volute eyes, strongly emergent echinus with carved egg-and-dart, and an 
ovolo profile at the abacus (Pis. 19:a, 20:b). 

The anta capital of the temple is formed of three dominant profiles, cavetto over cyma 
reversa over ovolo, the latter two moldings each underscored by an astragal. 17 The sequence 
is echoed on the piers; and the two upper elements, cavetto and cyma reversa, are carried 
fully around the cella as an epikranitis. 18 The epistyle too is richly ornamented, its exterior 
face divided into three fasciae and crowned by a low cavetto over an ovolo and astragal. 19 
The stepped epistyle, traditional in Ionia, was then new to Attica, employed to that point only 


10 So Welter 1939, col. 13. 

11 Koster 1906, p. 141; Balanos 1956, p. 783; Welter 1923, p. 198; Picard n.d., pi. 35:2. 

12 For the dimensions of the cella, Orlandos 1915, p. 37. 

13 Picard n.d., pi. 35:1, 3. Profiles: Ross, Schaubert, and Hansen 1839, pi. VII; Shoe 1936, pp. 179-180, 
pi. LXXV:13. 

14 Picard n.d., pi. 35:1, 3. Profiles: Ross, Schaubert, and Hansen 1839, pi. X:2 (anta base), 4 (pier base); 
Shoe 1936, pi. LXVI:2 (anta and pier). 

15 Dinsmoor 1950, p. 186. The ratio of column height to lower diameter for the Ilissos Temple, 8.25; 
Propylaia, 9.89; Erechtheion north portico, 9.35; east portico, 9.52; west front, 9.05. 

16 Ross, Schaubert, and Hansen 1839, pis. VII-IX; Picard n.d., pis. 38:2, 39:2. For the definition and history 
of the type, Puchstein 1887, pp. 14-18; Martin 1944-1945, pp. 360-374; Shear 1963, pp. 380-382; Miles 
1980, pp. 318-320. 

17 Ross, Schaubert, and Hansen 1839, pi. X; Shoe 1936, pi. XVI: 1. 

18 Ross, Schaubert, and Hansen 1839, pi. X; Shoe 1936, pi. XXXIX:9. 

19 Ross, Schaubert, and Hansen 1839, pis. IX, X; Shoe 1936, pi. XII:4; Picard n.d., pis. 37:1, 2, 38:2. 
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in the interior of Athenian buildings. 20 The Nike Temple is the first to apply it to the exterior. 
Also unprecedented is the use of a cavetto to crown the ovolo on the epistyle. 21 A cavetto 
is used again to crown the broad ovolo of the sima. 22 By far, most of the moldings on the Nike 
Temple were left uncarved, the notable exceptions being the reeded upper torus of the base 
moldings and the echinus of the capitals. Traces of paint were noted by Ross on the epistyle, 
anta capitals, and coffers, and Orlandos records a painted band of lotus-and-palmette along 
the ovolo of the sima. 23 

As is characteristic of 5th-century architecture at Athens, the design of the Nike Temple 
is enlivened by a wealth of architectural refinements. The axis of the inner columns on the 
tetrastyle facades tips back 0.022 m. toward the cella; the flank walls taper and lean in, with a 
batter on the exterior of 0.022 m.; and the corner columns mirror the inclination of both 
the front and side, their axes tipping in on a diagonal, 0.031 m. 24 The antae of the Nike 
Temple, each aligned with a corner column, are vertical on their principle face, rather than 
inclined to the facade as usual. 25 Of note finally are the steps of the krepidoma. The treads 
tip forward slightly [ca. 0.003-0.004 m.), and the risers batter back. 26 The krepidoma has 
no horizontal curvature. 

The building techniques employed in the Nike Temple are largely traditional, with a few 
notable exceptions. T-dowels, a relatively rare type, are used to secure the corners of the 
krepidoma and the successive courses of the antae. The eastern antae are secured in addition 
by bronze empolia, 0.045 m. square. 27 The latter fastening is ordinarily confined to column 
drums and is traditionally of wood. 28 Equally unusual are the wooden empolion-shaped 
dowels, 0.07 m. on a side, used to secure the base of the columns to the stylobate. 29 

The richly detailed, finely worked architecture of the Nike Temple has a fitting com¬ 
plement in its sculpture. The friezes, 0.45 m. high, depict scenes of battle on the north, 
south, and west and a divine gathering on the east (PI. 20). 30 The pediments, interior height 
0.555 m., bore small-scale statuary doweled to the geison with thin rods. 31 Only a few 

20 Propylaia: Bohn 1882, pi. XII. Ilissos Temple: Stuart and Revett, I, chap. 2, pi. VIII. Cf. the mid-5th- 
century Temple of Athena at Sounion whose plain epistyle is crowned by a fillet (A. K. Orlandos, «SyexLxr) 
gx0eot<;», ApyEcp 1917 [pp. 181-186], p. 185, fig. 0, pi. 6). 

21 Ross, Schaubert, and Hansen 1839, pi. EX. An ovolo alone is the canonical epistyle crown in early Ionic. 
See Shoe 1936, pp. 170-171. 

22 Stevens 1908, p. 405, fig. 10; Shoe 1936, pi. XIX:7. 

23 Ross, Schaubert, and Hansen 1839, p. 11; Orlandos 1947—1948, pp. 32—33, pi. II. For the anta capitals, 
see now H. Busing, “Zur Bemalung des Nike-Tempels,” AA ( Jdl 105) 1990, pp. 71—76. 

24 Orlandos 1947-1948, pp. 16-17, 24-25. 

25 Ibid., p. 18. 

26 Ibid.,pp. 10-11. 

27 Balanos 1956, p. 782, fig. 9; Orlandos 1947-1948, pp. 19-20, figs. 13-15. 

28 Martin 1965, pp. 291-294; Orlandos 1966-1968, II, pp. 113-115. For antae secured with bronze empolia, 
compare the Treasury of Cyrene at Delphi, J. Bousquet, Topographic et architecture: Le Tresor de Cyrbie (FouiUes de 
Delphes II, vi), Paris 1952, pp. 41-42, pi. 16. 

29 Orlandos 1947-1948, p. 22, fig. 5. 

30 Bliimel 1923; idem 1950-1951, pp. 135-165; Harrison 1970, pp. 317-323; idem 1972a, pp. 195-197; 
idem 1972b, pp. 353—378; Pemberton 1972, pp. 303-310; T. Holscher, Griechische Historienbilder des 5. und 4. 
Jahrhunderts v. Cht, Wurzburg 1973, pp. 91—98; Ridgway 1981, pp. 89—93; Felten 1984, pp. 118—131. 

31 Despinis 1974, pp. 8—24. 
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fragments survive but sufficient to identify a Gigantomachy in the east pediment, a second 
batde, apparendy an Amazonomachy, in the west. Preserved sima blocks from the peak and 
corners of the gable establish that there were bronze akroteria. 32 

The cella was secured by a set of three grilles, one across the central portal, pier to pier, 
and one to each side, from the piers to the antae. Two further grilles were mounted one 
on each side of the eastern portico, from the antae to the corner columns. The marble sills for 
these grilles were elaborately molded. The two that flank the portico have reeded torus over 
scoria over low plain torus, corresponding to the base moldings on the columns and antae. 
The three across the cella reproduce only the lower elements of the base moldings, scoria 
over low torus; the reeded torus is replaced by a low threshold of the same height. 33 


BASE FOR THE CULT STATUE 

There remains little evidence for the setting of the cult statue in Stage IV The four paving 
slabs of the cella were torn up in the construction of the Turkish crypt, set directly below, and 
no fragments of the base itself have been identified. Although I have made no systematic 
search for remains, I can report at least one promising fragment in the Akropolis Museum, 
the exterior corner of a relief with a winged, wind-blown figure depicted just at the angle. 
In a manner proper to sculptured bases, the figure projects beyond the corner, facing front 
but partly overlapping the side. 34 


STAGE IV ALTAR, SANCTUARY PAVING, AND BASTION FILL 

Three blocks from the prothysis of the Stage IV altar lie against the lowest step of the 
krepidoma of the temple at the east. Their level is +142.345. 35 Little survives of the altar 
itself. As judged from its poros foundations, recorded by Bohn and Kawerau, and from the 
traces of its bedding on the preserved prothysis, it stood at a clear distance of 1.70 m. from the 
temple and measured ca. 3.9 m. across. 36 

32 Boulter 1969, pp. 133-140. The cuttings on the akroterion bases are inappropriate for marble, thus 
excluding such statuary as once attributed by Linfert 1968, pp. 427—434. 

33 See further Ross, Schaubert, and Hansen 1839, p. 11; Orlandos 1915, pp. 29-30; idem 1947-1948, 
pp. 11-16; Busing 1970, fig. 79. 

34 Athens, AcrM 6470. Found in 1960 between the Parthenon and Erechtheion. Preserved height 0.30 m. 
Figure height, estimated 0.50 m. Late 5th century. Brouskari 1974, p. 118; Goulaki 1981, pp. 55-58. Compare 
the corner figures on the base for the Nemesis at Rhamnous, frieze height 0.50 m.: Despinis 1971, pp. 66-71; 
V Kallipolitis, «'H p<4or) xou dytiX^aTOc; tt)<; 'Papvoualai; N£peai<;», ApyEcp 1978 (pp. 1-87), pis. 2:a, 
P, 26, 27 (NatM 212); pi. 18:a (NatM 4958); Petrakos 1986, pis. 113:4, 114:1, with new joins. 

35 Orlandos 1947-1948, p. 6, fig. 4. 

36 Early excavations on the bastion uncovered two slabs of the prothysis in situ, as reported by Julius 1876, 
pp. 217-218, pi. XII; see also Botticher 1880. Fragments from several other slabs were freed from Turkish 
walls by Bohn and restored to place east of the temple (Bohn 1880a, p. 262; idem 1882, pp. 30-31, pi. XX; 
Kawadias and Kawerau 1906, col. 137, pi. H'; Bundg&rd 1974a, p. 203). Balanos enters blocks from the 
altar foundations on the longitudinal cross-section (PI. 11). Compare also the excavation photograph Welter 
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There remain paving slabs in situ at the northeast corner of the sanctuary. A further 
section of paving at the northwest corner was removed and reset by Balanos in the 1930’s 
(Fig. 17). The paving slabs are Pentelic marble set on poros rails. Welter records that the 
rails and paving at the northeast rested on a fill formed entirely of Pentelic marble working 
chips, while according to Bohn there were seemingly identical fills in the eastern sanctuary. 37 


NIKE PARAPET 

The exposed sides of the bastion, north, west, and south, and the west side of the northern 
stair were protected by a continuous marble parapet 1.05 m. in height, sculptured on the 
exterior (Pis. 21, 22). This monument, the well-known Nike Parapet, survives in several large 
slabs and a wealth of smaller fragments, nearly all in the Akropolis Museum. 38 The parapet 
depicts a similar scene on each of its three long sides, Athena Nike seated on a rock throne 
attended by winged Victories, some leading bulls in sacrifice to the goddess, others decking 
trophies variously with hoplite panoplies, Persian spoils, and tokens of naval victory. 39 


DATING OF THE SANCTUARY 

Four forms of evidence bear on the chronology for Stage IV: the general history of the Attic 
building program for the period of the Peloponnesian Wars; the chronology of the Nike 
Sanctuary relative to the Propylaia as indicated by the plan and form of the Southwest Wing; 
the style and technique of the Nike Temple; and the style of the sculpture of the sanctuary, 
foremost the temple friezes and the Nike Parapet. 

Arne Building during the Peloponnesian War 

No less than two exigencies of the Peloponnesian War saw Athens suspend her sacred 
building program. 40 Inscriptions attest that work on the Erechtheion lapsed for several years, 
to be resumed abruptly in 409/408, presumably in the euphoria of Alkibiades’ victories 
at Kyzikos and in the Hellespont. 41 It appears that work originally came to a halt in 413, 

1939, col. 9, fig. 5. For the position and dimensions of the altar, Orlandos 1947—1948, p. 6, fig. 4; Travlos 
1971, figs. 205, 206. 

37 For a record of preserved paving slabs, Bohn 1882, pi. XX; Bundg&rd 1974a, pi. 203; Balanos 1956, 
pi. I. For the rails, Bohn 1880a, p. 264; Koster 1906, p. 141, note 35, fig. 4; Welter 1923, pi. V:7. Bastion 
fill: Welter 1923, p. 194, pi. V:7 (transverse cross-section); Bohn 1880a, p. 264. 

38 Carpenter 1929; Brouskari 1974, pp. 156-163; Ridgway 1981, pp. 96—98, 103, with additional bibli¬ 
ography. Dr. Brouskari is currently working on a reconstruction of the parapet in cooperation with the Basel 
Antikenmuseum. The last comprehensive reconstruction was undertaken by Dinsmoor (1930, pp. 281—295). A 
few of the preserved sculptures and several figures now lost are reflected in a series of neo-Attic reliefs. See 
W. Fuchs, Die Vorbilder der neuattischen Reliefs (Jdl Erganzungs-Hefte 20), Berlin 1959, pp. 6-20. 

39 For the iconography of the parapet, see Stewart 1986, pp. 53-73; Simon 1988, pp. 69-73. 

40 On the history of Attic building in this period, see Boersma 1970, pp. 82—96. 

41 IG I 3 474-479; Paton 1927, pp. 452-454. 
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in the wake of the Spartan occupation of Dekeleia and the Sicilian disaster. 42 The hurried 
fortification of Sounion, Thorikos, and perhaps also Rhamnous in 412, undertaken to protect 
grain shipments from Euboia, attests Athens’ priorities at this turn in the war. 43 

There is compelling, if less direct, evidence that work came to a halt at least once before, 
in the early years of the war. The indications are in part ex silentio , a conspicuous gap in the 
epigraphical and literary record on Athenian building from the final year of accounts for 
the Parthenon and Propylaia, 433/432, until 424, when plans were developed to shorten the 
city’s defenses with a diateichisma , 44 Evidence for sacred, as opposed to military, construction 
resumes a few years later, beginning with a decree of 422/421 for construction of a bridge 
across one of the Rheitoi, two shallow salt-water ponds on the Sacred Way to Eleusis. 45 

That Attic building was indeed suspended at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War is 
confirmed by the buildings themselves. Work on the Propylaia ended in 433/432, perhaps a 
few months from completion: there remain lifting bosses and several millimeters of working 
surface on the outside face of the walls of the structure and protective surfaces, as well, 
on the krepidoma and paving slabs. 46 The Temple of Nemesis at Rhamnous remains in a 
similar state, with columns left unfluted and protective surfaces on the krepidoma and walls, 
suggesting that the approaching war brought work to an abrupt halt. 47 Scholarship on the 

42 So Paton 1927, p. 453; Dinsmoor 1950, p. 188; Gruben 1976, p. 193, among others. It would appear 
that the complex of stoas at the Sanctuary of Artemis at Brauron was left unfinished at this time as well. See 
G. Bouras, e H dvaor^Xtoou; xfj<; aroa<; xr)<; Bpauptovoc;, Athens 1967, pp. 149-159. 

43 Sounion: Thucydides 8.4; Mussche 1964, pp. 423-432. Thorikos: Xenophon, Hell. 1.2.1; Mussche 1961, 
pp. 176-205. Rhamnous: stretches of the wall are tentatively dated late 5th century by Winter 1971, p. 161, 
note 41; cf. Pouilloux 1954, pp. 67-92. 

44 Parthenon accounts, IG I 3 436-451 (447/446-433/432); Propylaia accounts, IG I 3 462-466 (437/436- 
433/432). The diateichisma may not have been built or even begun at this time. Aristophanes alludes to major 
plans for the project in Equites 817-818, performed in 424. No 5th-century remains, however, have come 
to light. See H. A. Thompson and R. Scranton, “Stoas and City Walls on the Pnyx,” Hesperia 12, 1943, 
pp. 334-336. 

45 IG I 3 79. Further inscriptions follow in close succession: IG I 3 78 [ca. 422), construction of storehouses 
at the sanctuary of Demeter at Eleusis; IG II 2 1649-1650, introduction of the cult of Asklepios in 420; IG I 3 84 
(418/417), construction of a temenos wall for the Neleion and for the interior precincts of Kodros, Neleus, 
and Basile. Gf. also IG I 3 472 (421/420-416/415), accounts for the cult statues of the Hephaisteion. 

Gourby [Deles XII, i, pp. 220-225) has proposed a date of 425-417 for the Temple of the Athenians on 
Delos, drawing partly on epigraphical, partly on literary sources. A 4th-century inventory with a seemingly 
comprehensive list of wreaths offered at earlier Delia allows Courby to locate the opening of the temple treasury 
in 417. If less than conclusive, Courby’s argument is persuasive, in all, and is widely accepted. There is less 
agreement as to when work on the temple began. The purification of Delos in the winter of 426/425 and 
the foundation of the Delia the following spring appear less to provide a starting date than a terminus post quern . So 
Dinsmoor 1950, p. 184; Shear 1963, p. 407. 

46 Bohn 1882, pp. 5, 32—33; Kalpaxis 1986, pp. 127—133. Kalpaxis doubts that the war was the immediate 
reason that work was suspended. I would stress, however, that the expectation, not the actual outbreak of war, 
caused the halt. There is evidence that already in 434, the apparent date of the Kallias Decrees, the Athenians 
were making major decisions in the expectation that hostilities were imminent. 

47 So Dinsmoor 1950, p. 182; idem , “Rhamnountine Fantasies,” Hesperia 30, 1961 (pp. 179-204), p. 179; 
A. Trevor Hodge and R. A. Tomlinson, “The Temple of Nemesis at Rhamnous,” AJA 73, 1969 (pp. 185-192), 
p. 185; Knell 1979, p. 67, among others. Miles (1989, pp. 226-235) dates the Nemesis Temple ca. 430-420 and 
attributes the abandonment of work not to the approach of war but to insufficient funds. Miles convincingly 
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cult statue of Nemesis lends strong support to this view. Roman copies of the statue place 
the original at around the start of the war in the late 430’s. Its sculptured base, however, is 
worked in a more developed, post-Pheidian style. The statue appears either to have been 
delayed half-finished or to have waited years for installation. 48 

Of note, finally, are signs of a delay in the building program of the Hephaisteion: the 
project was halted apparently at ceiling level. 49 As observed by Shoe, the hawk’s beak 
moldings on the temple fall into two distinct groups of seemingly disparate date. The earlier 
moldings adorn the epikranitis of the peristyle, the lower epikranitis of the pronaos, and the 
horizontal geison. The more developed set come directly above, on the upper epikranitis 
of the pronaos, the ceiling beams of the peristyle, and the raking geison. 50 One study of 
the ceiling coffers gives fresh evidence of a break: the coffers carry two sets of masons’ 
marks, the second set seemingly inscribed after the war. 51 As at Rhamnous, the sculptures 
of the Hephaisteion support the idea of a break. The friezes of the temple appear to be of 
roughly the same stage as the pediments of the Parthenon, from around the mid-430’s. 52 
The pickaback group of two maidens, long considered an akroterion for the temple, and 
the cult statues date from the resumption of work in the late 420’s. 53 


rebuts Dinsmoor’s widely accepted thesis on the Hephaisteion architect. Dinsmoor had used the thesis to 
bracket tighdy the date of the Nemesis temple to 436-432. Because Dinsmoor’s arguments are mistaken, 
however, does not mean that his general dates are wrong. I feel that Miles glosses over the discrepancy in 
the styles of the cult statue and base and that she overestimates the chronological reliability of temple moldings. 
The architectural proportions and moldings on the Temple of Nemesis (see Miles 1989, pp. 160-164, 170, 
208, 227) are as appropriate to the later 430’s as to the mid-420’s. 

48 So Despinis 1971, pp. 55-61. Despinis places the base in the later 420’s. The distinction of statue and 
base is even clearer in research by Evelyn B. Harrison, who locates the base in the last decade of the 5 th century. 
For the base, see Petrakos 1986, pp. 89-107. The disputed provenance of the akroterion fragment Athens, 
NatM 2348, discourages its use in reconstructing the history of the temple. For the attribution of NatM 2348 
to Rhamnous, see S. Karouzou, “Ein Akroter klassischer Zeit,” AthMitt 77, 1962, pp. 178-190; Delivorrias 
1974, pp. 188-189. 

49 On this established appellation for the temple, Agora Xiy pp. 140-142. In view of research by Evelyn B. 
Harrison (1977, pp. 137-178, 265-287, 411-428), it is important to note that, the cult statues excepted, the 
evidence here adduced for a break in work is valid irrespective of the identification. 

50 Shoe 1936, pp. 108, 128. Shoe’s observations are employed in reconstructing the chronology of the 
building first by C. H. Morgan, “Sculptures of the Hephaisteion,” Hesperia 32, 1963 (pp. 91-108), pp. 101, 107. 

51 Wyatt and Edmonson 1984, pp. 135-167. Judged against inscriptions, the letter forms of the first set 
of mason’s marks are Late Archaic, perhaps no later than 480, impossibly early for the Hephaisteion. The 
lettering was never intended to be seen, however, and may not be canonical; in the end the authors associate the 
marks with the preparation of the ceiling on the ground ca. 455-445. The ceiling appears to have been first 
installed after the break, with the addition of the second set of marks at that time. 

52 For the dating, Childs 1985, pp. 236-239; earlier voiced by Delivorrias 1974, p. 49, among others. For 
a review of scholarship on the dating of the Hephaisteion friezes, see Jose Dorig (La Jrise est de VHephaisteion, 
Mainz am Rhein 1985, pp. 74—79), who, however, argues for a longer break in work, with the friezes ca. 445. Cf. 
Bockelberg (1979, pp. 23-50), who locates the friezes ca. 425. On the chronology of the Hephaisteion, see 
Dinsmoor 1941, pp. 150-160. 

53 For the pickaback group, Athens, Agora Mus. S 429, H. A. Thompson, “The Pedimental Sculpture of the 
Hephaisteion,” Hesperia 18, 1949, pp. 235-236, 241-243, pis. 53, 54; and more recently Harrison 1982, p. 49 
(dated around 420). The Hephaisteion project may have continued longer than commonly thought. Harrison 
informs me that she would now date the pickaback group as late as the early 4th century. Although the heavy 
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It remains unclear how long the Attic building program lay idle. The Bridge Decree 
of 422/421 provides a terminus ante quem. The epigraphical record, however, remains spotty, 
and we may well imagine the actual start to have been several years before. Scholars have 
often considered Demosthenes’ Ambraciot victories of 426/425 as the earliest time when 
Athens’ mood and fortunes appear suited to a revival. A pair of golden Nikai, the first of 
the war, were dedicated in that year, and the victories in Ambracia were commemorated 
on the Akropolis with a major ex »oto. 54 Such evidence, however, is more suggestive than 
definitive, and breaks of both longer and shorter duration have been often proposed. 55 The 
date when Attic building resumed remains uncertain. 

The Chronology of Stage IV relative to the Propylaia 

Several aspects in the design of the Southwest Wing of the Propylaia establish that, while 
begun in advance of Stage IV, it was planned and executed with the firm expectation that 


wear on the back of the piece has commonly been interpreted as weathering, some scholarship has preferred 
to restore the work not to the roof but to the pediments of the temple, Delivorrias 1974, pp. 33-40; H. A. 
Thompson, The Athenian Agora: Guide to the Excavation and Museum , 3rd ed., Athens 1976, pp. 195-196. The 
accounts for the cult statues, IG I 3 472, date from 421-415. The Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios in the Agora is the 
one building from this period that can be dated stratigraphically. Pottery from its fill and from the remains 
of shops beneath it belongs as late as the early 420’s [Agora Xiy p. 100). The stoa thus appears to belong in 
the first wave of building after the break. Among minor projects, best dated is the square abaton in the northwest 
corner of the Agora with context pottery suggesting construction at about the same time, “in the years after 
43( -*+ T. L. Shear, Jr., “The Athenian Agora: Excavations of 1972,” Hesperia 42, 1973 (pp. 359-407), p. 364. 

54 For the resumption of building in or after 425, see Furtwangler 1893, pp. 209-210. Golden Nikai, IG I 3 
468; a second, undated inscription, IG I 3 467, records the dedication of two further Nikai. Wesley E. Thompson 
suggests a date for this second pair around 430 (“The Golden Nikai and the Coinage of Athens,” NC 10, 1970 
[pp. 1-6], p. 2); Harold B. Mattingly argues rather for a date after IG I 3 468, toward the end of the Archidamian 
War (“Athens and Eleusis: Some New Ideas,” in $6po<;: Tribute to Benjamin D. Merits D. W. Bradeen and M. F. 
McGregor, eds., Locust Valley, N.Y. 1974, p. 95). As established by IG II 2 403, a statue of Athena Nike was 
dedicated from spoils of 426-425. 

55 Boersma (1970, p. 85) places the resumption of Attic building around 425/424, after Athens’ victory at 
Pylos. A date earlier in the Archidamian War is often suggested on the basis of IG I 3 132, a fragment preserving 
the opening lines of a building decree for a temple. Following a proposal by A. B. West [apud Paton 1927, pp. 647- 
648), scholars have equated E(itxu0o[<;], the presiding officer of the decree, with the fragmentary —0o<;, the 
presiding officer for IG I 3 66, thus dating the two decrees to the same day of the prytany Akamantis in 427/426. 
So Dinsmoor 1939, pp. 124-125; also H. B. Mattingly, “Periclean Imperialism,” in Ancient Society and Institutions: 
Studies Presented to Victor Ehrenberg on his 75th Birthday, E. Badian, ed., New York 1967 (pp. 193-223), pp. 203-204, 
who, however, reassigns the two to 425/424. On a date ca. 425/424 for IG I 3 66, already Gomme 1956, 
pp. 329-332. That the two decrees had the same epistates is more tempting than certain. The name Smikythos 
is repeatedly attested in Attica through the 5th and 4th centuries (Kirchner 1901-1903, nos. 12772-12778, 
12781-12784, 12787-12790, 12792-12797), and other common Attic names (e.g., [B6r)]0o<;, [IIapapu]0o<; 
would equally fit IG I 3 66. David Lewis, editor for the third edition of IG I, leaves I 3 132 undated. 

Too little survives of I 3 132 to determine the project. It is associated with the Erechtheion by L. D. Caskey 
(in Paton 1927, pp. 279-280); Dinsmoor took it to mark the start of work on the Nike Temple (1939, pp. 124- 
125), a theory he later dropped (1950, pp. 185-186, note 4); and Mattingly assigns it to the Hephaisteion 
[be. cit.). 

Miles (1989, pp. 227-235) points to a relative increase in building projects in Attica around the mid-420’s, 
but she questions whether there was any absolute break after 432. 
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the bastion would soon be raised to the level of the Propylaia. 56 The treatment of the western 
face of the Southwest Wing as a portal attests this unmistakably (Fig. 17). This entryway, 
4.91 m. across, was far too broad and too high above Stage III to have been intended as 
the landing for a stair. The Southwest Wing was to give access, not to the Nike Sanctuary 
then in use, but to one in planning. 

The materials and technique of the foundations and substructures of the Propylaia make 
clear that plans to raise the bastion were firm already from the very start of the Propylaia 
project. Those parts of the substructures of the Propylaia that the builders intended to leave 
visible are faced entirely in marble. Thus the north and west sides of the podium for the 
Pinakotheke, fully exposed, are of marble throughout, while the south face of that podium 
and the north face of the podium for the Southwest Wing, opposite, are faced in marble above 
and poros below, the two stones meeting along a descending line that corresponds in level to 
the now missing grand stair. By contrast, the south and west sides of the Southwest Wing 
rest on coarsely worked foundations, not on a podium proper, and are of poros throughout. 57 
They were built on the expectation that they would eventually be covered. 

It is noteworthy that while the architect of the Propylaia, Mnesikles, anticipated a rise in 
the level of the Nike Bastion, he failed to provide for a number of aspects of the Stage IV Nike 
Sanctuary as actually built. The ashlar sheathing on the north face of the bastion, its line 
fixed by the inner face of the Southwest Wing, barely clears the stonework of its Mycenaean 
predecessor. As noted earlier, a Cyclopean boulder projects to a point within 0.25 m. of the 
Classical face at courses 9 and 10, and the spreading base of the Mycenaean bastion forces the 
lowest few courses of sheathing forward of the wall face at odd angles. There appears to have 
been no thought given to sheathing the bastion when the lines of the Propylaia were set. 58 

The form of Pier W and of the substructures to its east is equally significant. Pier W 
was designed to serve Stage III of the sanctuary, not IV Founded at +139.09, roughly the 
level of the central stairway to the Propylaia, inclined slightly to the west, and dressed to 
be seen on all three faces, it is unmistakably a gatepost. It seemingly marked the foot of a 
northern stair to the Stage III sanctuary, an entrance installed, we may suppose, when the 
proper eastern entrance to the sanctuary was blocked by the podium for the Southwest Wing. 
When Stage IV raised the level of the sanctuary to +142.13, ca. 1.10 m. above Stage III 
on the north, the northern stair was redesigned in an “L”. It rounds Pier W at +140.43, 
somewhat over a meter above the pier’s original threshold. 59 

56 On the priority of the Southwest Wing over Stage IV of the bastion, see Wrede 1932, pp. 7 4—91; Bundgard 
1957, pp. 177-182; cf. Schleif 1933, pp. 177-184. 

57 On the foundations for the Southwest Wing, see Roster 1906, p. 139, fig. 4; Wrede 1932, p. 86. 

58 So Bundgard 1957, p. 181. 

59 See Dinsmoor 1950, p. 205; Bundgard 1957, pp. 177—178, 180-181. Elevations for Pier W: Wrede 1932, 
Beil. 16. Bohn (1882, p. 15) notes that a short stretch of the Stage III bastion crown opposite Pier W is abraded, 
apparendy from foot traffic, confirmation that the Stage IV stair did indeed have a predecessor. For Pier W, see 
further Bohn 1880b, p. 86; Roster 1906, p. 146; Wrede 1932, pp. 74-91, figs. 1-4. Like Pier W, the poros 
substructure from Pier W to the double anta was also planned to accord with the Stage III level of the bastion. 
The blocks on its inner (western and southern) faces are carefully dressed and jointed from the level of the 
Stage III sanctuary up. See Wrede 1932, pp. 76-77, Beil. 15; cf. Schleif 1933, pp. 177—178. 
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The Propylaia ill accords with Stage IV in a final respect, the design of the krepidoma for 
the west side of the Southwest Wing. The western krepidoma of the wing, worked in marble 
only at the stylobate, appears to anticipate a level for the Nike Sanctuary either even with the 
floor of the Southwest Wing or at most one step down. The steps, like the substructures of the 
Propylaia, were consistently worked in marble where intended to be seen. 

At some point after the poros substructure for the Southwest Wing had been completed 
and before the steps and superstructure were begun, stages of construction that may 
conceivably have been separated by months or even a year or more, the decision was 
made to build the Nike Sanctuary not even with or a step down from the Propylaia but two 
steps down (0.625 m.). Mnesikles modified the plan of the Southwest Wing accordingly: the 
western stylobate was pulled 0.295 m. back from its original line, and the outer edge of the 
poros foundations thus revealed was dressed to form a second step of the krepidoma. 60 The 
revision required, in turn, a redesign of the entablature of the wing. The shift at the stylobate 
pulled the southwest anta and central pier of the fa£ade 0.20 m. behind the corresponding 
third column of the north fa£ade. The western epistyle was recentered on the third column 
by halving its width: it is formed of one block 0.50 m. in width, in contrast to the epistyle and 
backer on the north, width 1.01 m. The western entablature resumes full width at frieze 
level. The frieze and frieze backer, combined width 0.87 m., overhang the interior face of the 
epistyle 0.37 m. 61 

The characteristics and anomalies of the Propylaia here reviewed provide several points 
of reference on the chronology for Stage IV The open west face of the Southwest Wing 
and the rough poros courses of the podium below make clear that a major rebuilding of the 
bastion was anticipated already from the first years of the Propylaia project. How concrete 
and detailed those early plans were is less certain. The hastily fashioned poros step on 
the Southwest Wing’s west krepidoma and the attendant shift of the west facade, while 
not conclusive evidence of themselves, strongly suggest that plans for the bastion were still 
fluid when the Propylaia was well under way. 62 Finally, the Propylaia substructures provide 
a terminus post quern for the start of actual construction on Stage IV The podium for the 
Southwest Wing, aligned on the north rather with the Mycenaean than the Stage IV bastion, 
and Pier W, keyed to the level of Stage III, were surely begun in advance of work on Stage IV 
That Pier W was built to serve the old sanctuary when plans to raise the bastion were already 
firm further suggests that the start of work on IV was not felt imminent. The evidence, in all, 
points to a date for Stage IV at or after the completion of the substructures for the Propylaia; 

60 Bundg&rd 1957, pp. 174-175, 178; cf. Wrede 1932, p. 90, figs. 3, 4. 

61 On the reconstruction of the western epistyle, Bohn 1882, p. 27, pi. XVI. For its dependence on the 
displacement of the stylobate below, Bundg&rd 1957, pp. 73—75, 174—175, fig. 42. As observed by Bundgird 
(p. 175), the outward batter of the southwest anta, long a puzzle in scholarship on the Southwest Wing, likely 
also results from the shifted stylobate. The batter has the effect of pulling the western entablature 0.05 m. 
back towards the axis of column three. A more recent study by Dinsmoor agrees that the displacement of the 
stylobate and the makeshift entablature of the wing are linked, but he traces the cause to a modification in 
the plan of both western wings: Dinsmoor, Jr. 1982, pp. 28-30. 

62 Cf. Bundgard 1957, p. 175. 
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the second or third year of the Propylaia project, ca. 435, may serve as a conservative terminus 
ante quern non. 

Temple of Athena Nike: Architectural Dating Criteria 

There are strong parallels between the Nike Temple and several other Attic buildings 
of Periclean and post-Periclean date: most important are the Propylaia (437-432), the 
Erechtheion {ca. 420-413, 409-406), 63 and the Temple on the Ilissos, a small temple on 
the outskirts of the city measured and drawn in the 18th century by Stuart and Revett but 
now largely destroyed. The Ilissos Temple remains difficult to date, but judged from pottery 
contemporary with its foundations and a few surviving blocks of the figured frieze, it appears 
to belong ca. 435^30. 64 

63 Paton 1927, pp. 452-456; Dinsmoor 1950, p. 188. A beginning date ca. 420 is consistent with more recent 
scholarship on the Erechtheus of Euripides. On the strength of several new fragments, scholars have reexamined 
the play’s context and likely date. At the close of the work, Athena commands Erechtheus’ widow, Praxithea, 
to construct a walled shrine for the slain hero: k6ozl 8 1 toh aon ot)X6v £v p£ar)i TtdXei / Teuton xeX6uo) 
TtepipdXoiai Xatvou; (C. Austin, “De nouveaux fragments de VErechthee d’Euripide,” Recherches depapyrologie 4, 
1967, fr. 65). The lines refer apparently to the Erechtheion, then in planning. Calder has suggested that the 
construction of the Erechtheion was actually decreed in the year of the play, performed in the opinion of most 
scholars in 423 or 422 (W. M. Calder III, “The Date of Euripides’ Erectheus ,” GRBS 10, 1969, pp. 147-156; 
cf. C. W. Clairmont, “Euripides’ Erechtheus and the Erechtheion,” GRBS 12, 1971, pp. 485-495; M. Treu, 
“Der Euripideische Erechtheus als Zeugnis seiner Zeit,” Chiron 1, 1971, pp. 115—131). To correlate the play 
and the building so exactly pushes the evidence too hard. Very likely the Athenians had formed general plans 
to rebuild the temple for the old image of Athena already under Perikles. The lines of the Erechtheus suggest 
that the project had become topical and was firmly anticipated, but they are at base a terminus ante , not ad 
quem. So M. Vickers (“Persepolis, Vitruvius and the Erechtheum Caryatids: The Iconography of Medism and 
Servitude,” RA 1985, pp. 3-28), who, however, favors an implausibly late date for the beginning of construction. 

64 Miles 1980, pp. 309-325. Scholarship over the last several decades has proposed a range of dates for the 
sculptured frieze. Ca. 450: Studniczka 1916, pp. 197-230. Ca. 445-440: Childs 1985, pp. 207-251. Ca. 440: 
Lippold 1950, p. 159; A. Delivorrias, “Eine klassische Kora-Statue vom Metroon am Ilissos,” AntP 9, 1969, 
p. 10. Ca. 430-420: Dohrn 1957, p. 23; Picon 1978, pp. 67-73; A. Krug, “Der Fries des Tempels am Ilissos,” 
AntP 18, 1979, pp. 1-20. Judged overall, the Ilissos frieze appears older than the frieze of the Nike Temple. 
Figures in the latter tend to be more freely posed in relation to the frieze plane, and drapery folds are more 
supple and linear. Attention has recently been drawn to a few renderings on the Ilissos frieze best paralleled 
on monuments after 430, specifically the three-dimensional pose of the seated figure on slab C, the clinging 
garment of the suppliant on slab E, and the free swing of drapery across the upper torso of the running figure on 
slab D. Evaluated against the wealth of stylistic evidence for an earlier date, these few “forward looking” details 
inspire little confidence. They appear to reflect stylistic advances made already in the years approaching 432. 
For the arc of drapery over the chest of the running figure, compare Brommer 1963, pis. 86 (West C, daughter of 
Kekrops), 48:1, 49 (East M, Aphrodite); idem 1979, pis. 114 (West C), 141 (East M); clinging garments, idem 
1963, pi. Ill (West N, Iris), idem 1979, pi. 122. For the seated figure, compare equally developed examples 
of foreshortening from the Hephaisteion frieze, Bockelberg 1979, pis. 25 (East 18, fallen warrior), 44 (West 14, 
kneeling Lapith). 

A closely written argument on a high date for the frieze treats the seated figure on slab C in detail (Childs 
1985, pp. 230-236). Childs acknowledges that the pose is unparalleled in sculpture before the late 430’s, and he 
suggests the possible influence of painting, where the mastery of foreshortening was more advanced than in 
sculpture. One comes away from this study with a richer understanding for how relatively isolated was the 
Ilissos frieze from the major stylistic currents of its day. This heterodoxy makes the influence of painting all 
the more plausible. Given the indications of the temple architecture, however, the recently analyzed context 
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The column bases and capitals of these four buildings form a close group, distinctively 
Attic in form. The base type, reeded torus over scotia over plain torus, is first known 
from the Propylaia and repeated in closely analogous form on the Hissos Temple and the 
Erechtheion. The Nike Temple bases are a minor variant, notable for their thin lower torus 
(PI. l^b). 66 

The Attic capital, distinguished by paired fillets along the bolsters, bulbous volute eyes, 
a strongly emergent echinus carved egg-and-dart and an ovolo-profiled abacus, is, like 
the column base, first attested on the Propylaia. 67 The Nike Temple capitals are close in 
proportions to this model, though at half-scale, 68 but they are perceptibly richer in design, 
with strongly emergent profiles and tautly spiraled volutes. The capitals of the Erechtheion 
are more elaborate still, with carved egg-and-dart on the abacus; an extra pair of fillets on 
the bolster; a guilloche above the echinus replacing the normal corner palmettes; and an 
elaborate necking, a carved lotus-and-palmette bordered by bead-and-reel. 69 

Since the first definition of the Attic capital type by Puchstein, scholars have seen a line of 
development from the capitals of the Propylaia to the Nike Temple to the Erechtheion. 70 
The place of the Nike Temple capitals is clear in such details as the profile of the bolster, 
relatively flat on the Propylaia, more strongly concave on the Nike Temple, and still deeper 
and more complexly profiled on the Erechtheion. The rendering of the fillets is equally 
revealing. On the Propylaia capitals, the fillet at the lower edge of the bolster is flush with 
the palmette zone directly below. On the Nike capitals it projects forward of that zone, and 
on the Erechtheion it projects forward and is more strongly profiled. Finally, the place of 
the Nike capitals after the Propylaia is affirmed by their corner palmettes. The palmettes 
on the Nike capitals are of so-called flame design, a type apparently first coined for the 
floral akroteria of the Parthenon. 71 The petals, four to a palmette, follow a gentle double 
curve and are strongly three-dimensional, with a high, grooved rib, steep, concave sides, 
and pointed tips. The tips of the palmette extend partly over the carved echinus directly 

pottery from the site, and the existence oflate Periclean parallels for the most advanced features of its sculpture, 
a date ca. 435 appears, in all, the most plausible. 

65 Shoe 1936, pp. 179-180, pis. LXVI.l (Propylaia), LXVL3, 4 (Erechtheion); Shear 1963, pi. 89:b 
(Propylaia, Erechtheion); Wesenberg 1981, p. 32, fig. 1 (Ilissos Temple, Propylaia, Erechtheion); Stuart and 
Revett, I, chap. 2, pi. VI (Hissos Temple). 

66 It has been argued that the Nike Temple is not a variant but a precursor of the developed Attic form. So 
Wesenberg 1981, pp. 31—42.1 would second the opinion of Coulton (1977, pp. 101—104), who cautions against 
falsely regularizing the development of the type. Shear (1963, p. 380) suggests that the thin lower element on the 
Nike Temple may bring the base into proportion to the relatively stocky shafts of the columns. 

67 Puchstein 1887, p. 14, fig. 10; Martin 1944-1945, pp. 361-374. 

68 Dinsmoor 1950, p. 186; Shear 1963, p. 380. The Propylaia capitals are 0.533 m. in height (= 2 x 0.267 m.) 
and 1.660 m. in width (= 2 x 0.830 m.). Those on the Nike Temple measure 0.270 X 0.830 m. 

69 Puchstein 1887, p. 24, fig. 16; Paton 1927, pi. XXII. 

70 Puchstein 1887, pp. 14, 18-19; Furtwangler 1893, pp. 210-211; Shear 1963, pp. 380-383. 

71 On the development of the palmette in the 5th century, see H. Mobius, Omamente der griechischen Grabstelen, 
Berlin 1929, pp. 9-21; I. Kleemann, Der Satrapen-Sarkophagcuts Sidon (IstForsch 20), Berlin 1958, pp. 80-85; Childs 
1985, pp. 241—248. Parthenon akroteria: H. Gropengiesser, Die pjianzlichen Akrotere klassischer Tempel, Mainz 
am Rhein 1961, pp. 2-17, pis. I-X; I. S. Mark, “New Fragments of the Parthenon Akroteria,” Hesperia 46,1977 
(pp. 141—144), pi. 56; E. Berger, “Antikenmuseum Basel—Sammlung Ludwig: Auszug aus dem Jahresbericht 
1981,” AntK 25, 1982 (pp. 162-168), p. 166, fig. 3. 
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below. The corner palmettes on the Propylaia capitals are of more traditional form. The 
petals bend in one direction only, six to a palmette, and their tips end above the echinus. 
As typical of older palmettes, the petals are relatively flat and have rounded tips. 72 

Less easily interpreted as a dating criterion, but still of major importance, are the close 
ties between the Nike Temple and the Temple on the Ilissos. The Ilissos Temple is the 
first attested amphiprostyle temple in Greek architecture. 73 Measuring 5.85 m. across the 
stylobate, with Ionic tetrastyle porches and no opisthodomos, it furnishes a direct precedent 
for the Nike Temple in scale and plan. The two temples differ measurably only in length. The 
Nike Temple does away with the pronaos and shortens the cella of its predecessor, resulting in 
a structure 4.52 m. shorter on the stylobate. 74 

The architectural detail on the Nike Temple and the Ilissos Temple is as closely related 
as their plans. We may note two usages for which the Ilissos Temple and Nike Temple are the 
first known examples: the repetition of the profile of the column bases on the base moldings 
of the cella, the exterior toichobate, the anta bases, and in the case of the Nike Temple 
the bases of the piers; and the coining of a new sequence of moldings, cavetto over cyma 
reversa over ovolo, applied to the capitals of the antae, and on the Nike Temple again to 
the piers. 75 

72 The capitals of the Ilissos Temple, preserved in the drawings of Stuart and Revett (I, chap. 2, pis. VI, 
VII), seemingly date between the Propylaia and the Nike Temple. See Miles 1980, pp. 318—320. The profile of 
the bolsters and the placement of the fillets bear close comparison to the Nike examples, but the corner palmette 
is of older form, a hybrid between the traditional corner palmette of the Propylaia and the flame palmette 
of the Nike Temple. The petals are of traditional form, rounded at the tips, but are larger than those on the 
Propylaia capitals, four to a palmette, and lie in a double curve that brings them slightly over the echinus (Stuart 
and Revett, I, chap. 2, pi. VII). The study by Childs (1985, pp. 245-246) draws attention to the palmettes on the 
epikranitis of the Ilissos Temple (Stuart and Revett, I, chap. 2, pi. VIII), similar to the corner palmettes of 
the capitals in having S-curved petals of traditional rounded design. The palmettes on the epikranitis of the 
Temple of Nemesis at Rhamnous are of similar form (Society of Dilettanti, Unedited Antiquities of Attica, London 
1817, chap. 6, pis. 5, 9). It appears that this palmette type was current for only a few years as a minor, more 
conventional variant on the flame design. 

73 W. Dorpfeld, “Zu den Bauwerken Athens,” AthMitt 36, 1911 (pp. 39-72), p. 41; Shear 1963, pp. 389-390, 
note 111. The early Ionic Temple A on Paros, studied by Gottfried Gruben, is a noteworthy precedent. 
From the preserved eastern foundations the building is restored as hexastyle amphiprostyle: G. Gruben, “Der 
Bergtempel A vom Paros,” AA 1982 (pp. 197-229), pp. 222-224. Compare the 6th-century Doric temple of 
Artemis Knakeatis at Tegea. The east end was tetrastyle prostyle with the full plan restored by Konstantinos A. 
Rhomaios as tetrastyle amphiprostyle: K. A. Rhomaios, «T£y £a ' c| ' x ^ v tep6v ’ApxeptSoc; Kv<xx£<4ti5oq>, 
ApyEcp 1952 (pp. 1-31), pp. 5-8. On prostyle plans in the 6th century, “+ B. A. Barletta, ‘An ‘Ionian Sea’ Style 
in Archaic Doric Architecture,” AJA 94, 1990 (pp. 45-72), pp. 55-60. 

74 On the close relation between the two buildings, see Ross, Schaubert, and Hansen 1839, pp. 10—11; 
Studniczka 1916, pp. 198-201; Shear 1963, pp. 388-399; Miles 1980, pp. 318-322. The piers of the Nike 
Temple, among the earliest known in Greek architecture, have been considered a conflation of cella doorwall 
with distyle-in-antis pronaos columns; see Busing 1970, pp. 73-75; J. J. Coulton, Architectural Development of the 
Greek Stoa , Oxford 1976, pp. 129-130. For the restoration of the Ilissos Temple pronaos with two columns in 
antis, see A. Barrett and M. Vickers, “Columns in Antis in the Temple on the Ilissus,” BSA 70, 1975, pp. 11-16, 
ascribing to the temple a pair of column bases stored in the Roman Agora. 

75 Ilissos Temple base moldings: Stuart and Revett, I, chap. 2, pis. VI, VIII. The following early Ionic 
buildings may serve as contrast. Temple of Artemis at Ephesos: column bases are profiled torus over scotia; 
walls and antae have no base molding; all are set on a plinth (Hogarth 1908, pp. 257-258, 264—266). Siphnian 
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The Nike Temple has notable ties, finally, to the Erechtheion. The repetition of the 
profile of the column bases on the base moldings of the cella occurs also there, now in more 
embellished form. The base moldings on the north and south toichobate of the cella, on 
the eastern antae of the cella, and on the parapet for the Porch of the Maidens have the upper 
and lower tori both reeded, not the upper torus alone; the column bases of the north portico 
have a carved guilloche on the upper torus; and the antae on the north have a guilloche above 
and reeded torus below. 76 The anta capitals on the Erechtheion relate to the Nike and Ilissos 
Temples similarly. 77 The three have the same sequence of moldings: cavetto, cyma reversa, 
astragal, ovolo, and astragal. On the Erechtheion, however, the cyma reversa, ovolo, and 
astragals are carved. Among a range of other architectural usages that tie the two buildings is 
the rare superimposition of a cavetto molding on an ovolo. The Nike Temple introduces 
the pairing on the exterior crown of the epistyle, cavetto over ovolo over base astragal; the 
interior epistyle crown on the north porch of the Erechtheion repeats the sequence, this time 
with the ovolo and astragal carved. 78 

The Nike Temple and Erechtheion are further related in their use of refinements and 
building techniques. The inward lean of the columns of the Nike Temple occurs again on the 
Erechtheion, a refinement otherwise unknown to the Ionic order. 79 The eastern antae of the 
Erechtheion follow the example of the Nike Temple in having their principle face vertical, 
again unusual. 80 And the krepidomas of the Nike Temple and Erechtheion are closely 
related, the steps tipped slighdy, the treads forward, the risers back, a rare refinement first 
attested on the Parthenon. 81 Among construction techniques shared by the Nike Temple and 
Erechtheion, one may note the use of T-dowels in the stylobate and antae 82 and the doweling 
of the column bases to the stylobate. 83 The latter is known in the 5th century only from these 
two buildings; the former is attested on the Temple of the Athenians on Delos as well. 84 

Treasury, Delphi: the base of the podia for the karyatids is molded cyma reversa over plain fillet; the wall 
and anta bases have a beaded astragal (Dinsmoor 1913, p. 12, fig. 2, p. 17, fig. 3). Anta capitals: Stuart and 
Revett, I, chap. 2, pi. VIII. 

76 Paton 1927, pi. V (north wall); pis. VI, XXVI (south wall and Porch of the Maidens); pi. XVI (eastern 
anta); pis. XXII, XXIII (north porch). 

77 Ibid., pis. XVIII, XX:2, 3; XXIII, XXXVL3, 5. 

78 Ibid., pis. XXII, XXX, no. 16; Shoe 1936, pi. XI:3. 

79 Shoe 1936, p. 19 (columns of the east portico). Before study of the east portico of the Erechtheion, such 
inclination was thought to have occurred only in Doric: so J. Durm, Baukunst der Griechen, 3rd ed., Leipzig 
1910, p. 298; C. Dugas, Lc sanctmire d’AUa Athena h Tigie, Paris 1924, p. 19, note 4. 

80 Paton 1927, pp. 19,30. 

81 Parthenon, A. K. Orlandos, 'H dpyiTEXtovixf) xou IlapGevtovoi; I, Athens 1976, pi. 26; Erechtheion, 
Paton 1927, p. 18. 

82 Paton 1927, pp. 194-195. 

83 Ibid., p. 19, pis. II, XVIII:2. 

84 For the practice of doweling columns to the stylobate in Late Classical and Hellenistic architecture, see 
Martin 1965, p. 294. T-dowels on the Temple of the Athenians on Delos, Delos XII, i, pp. 199-200, figs. 259- 
262. Erechtheion, Paton 1927, pp. 194—195. The T-dowel is first attested in the base of the Athena Parthenos, 
used in the corner blocks of the ba: -* W. B. Dinsmoor, “The Repair of the Athena Parthenos: A Story of 
Five Dowels,” AJA 38, 1934 (pp. 93-106), pp. 93-94, fig. 2. Compare the North Building on Delos, where 
it is used at the corners of the wall: F. Courby, Le Fortique d’Antigone ou du Nord-Est (Exploration archdologique de Delos 
V), Paris 1912, pp. 57-58, figs. 78, 79; Nereid Monument at Xanthos, in the corner blocks of the basement and 
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For the most part, the similarities in architectural usage between the Nike Temple, Ilissos 
Temple, Propylaia, and Erechtheion serve more to indicate the general contemporaneity of 
the four than to aid in establishing narrow absolute dates. 85 We may note in summary the few 
architectural criteria that appear more diagnostic. Foremost is the apparent place of the Nike 
Temple capitals between those of the Propylaia and the Erechtheion. The link back to the 
Propylaia appears the stronger, from the strict correspondence of the two in proportions, 
scaled 2:1, and from the close adherence of the Nike Temple to the earlier capitals in overall 
design. The Erechtheion capitals, with their additional fillets, carved guilloche above the 
echinus, and lotus-and-palmette necking, seem substantially more distant. 

Architectural refinements and technique provide further dating criteria. Of the three 
distinctive refinements on the Nike Temple, the slight incline of the treads and risers of the 
krepidoma, the vertical set of the antae, and the inward lean of the columns, the latter two are 
paralleled only on the Erechtheion, the first on the Parthenon and the Erechtheion. The 
use of an empolion-shaped dowel of the Nike Temple to fix the columns to the stylobate is 
again paralleled only on the Erechtheion, and the use of T-dowels in the krepidoma and 
antae is found on the Erechtheion and the Temple of the Athenians on Delos. There is some 
slight disparity in this evidence, with the form of the capitals suggesting a date closer to the 
Propylaia, building refinements and technique suggesting a date closer to the Erechtheion. 
We ought thus to be conservative in converting the evidence into absolute dates. Architectural 
criteria point to a date for the Nike Temple at earliest toward the close of the Propylaia project 
in the late 430’s, at latest in the early years of the Erechtheion project, begun ca. 420. 86 


the temple walls: P. Coupel and P. Demargne, Le Monument des Mreides: Larchitecture (Fouilles de Xanthos III), 
Paris 1969, p. 45 et passim. “Blind” dowels, a form transitional to T-dowels, have been noted in the western 
corner blocks of the Parthenon frieze: W. B. Dinsmoor, “New Evidence for the Parthenon Frieze,” AJA 58, 
1954 (pp. 144—145), p. 145. Compare the shallow cuttings in “T” form on the Knidian Treasury at Delphi, 
apparently for lead dowels, Dinsmoor 1913, p. 10, fig. 9. 

85 The problem of distinguishing mere variations in architectural form from stylistic development proper 
continues to cloud arguments on the Nike Temple. On the relative dating of the column bases see note 66 
above, p. 83. Occasionally, the proportions of the column shafts on the Nike Temple have been taken to suggest 
a date ca. 450: so Studniczka 1916, p. 200, and more recently H. Lauter, £urgesellschajllichen Stelkng des bildenden 
Kunstlers in der griechischen Klassik :, Erlangen 1974, p. 32. Evidence developed by Shear (1963, p. 379), however, 
relates the proportions to the scale of the order. Nike Temple, column height 4.05 m.; column height to lower 
diameter, 7.82. Stoa of the Athenians at Delphi (around 455 b.c.?), column height ca. 3.30 m.; column height to 
lower diameter, ca. 7.83. Two sets of columns (both third quarter of the 5th century b.c.) recovered from the 
post-Herulian fortifications in the Athenian Agora, first set, column height 5.87 m.; column height to lower 
diameter, 7.12; second set, column height 6.67 m.; column height to lower diameter, 7.81. For the Stoa of 
the Athenians, P. Amandry, Topographie et architecture: La Colonne des Naxiens et la Portique des Athiniens (Fouilles de 
Delphes II, viii), Paris 1953, p. 41, p. 83, fig-^ J. Walsh, “The Date of the Athenian Stoa at Delphi,” AJA 90, 
1986, pp. 319-336; columns from the post-Herulian fortifications, H. A. Thompson, “Activities in the Athenian 
Agora: 1959,” Hesperia 29, 1960 (pp. 327-368), pp. 351-356. 

86 Miles (1980, p. 323), following an oft-stated opinion that the marble working chips under the pavement 
of the Nike Sanctuary stem from the Propylaia project, argues that work on the bastion must have begun before 
the close of the earlier project. She divides the Nike project into two stages, the first (bastion sheathing and 
temple foundations) dating from ca. 434-^32. Wesenberg’s study (1981, pp. 47-51) considers the bastion project 
to have been interrupted as well. Reasoning from two unused, mispositioned clamp cuttings on the epistyle of 
the temple, Wesenberg argues that the cella was originally to have been fully open at the east; piers were added 
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The Sculpture of the Sanctuary: Stylistic Analysis 

The progress of work on Stage IV may be gauged finally from the style of the Nike 
Temple frieze (PL 20) and the Nike Parapet (Pis. 21, 22). As long recognized, the frieze of the 
temple falls somewhere between the two major dated works of late 5th-century sculpture, 
the sculptures of the Parthenon, completed in 432, and the Erechtheion frieze, 409-406. 87 
The criteria for this placement may be better addressed by stages as we proceed, beginning 
first with drapery style. 88 

Drapery on the Nike Temple frieze is more linear in conception than on the Parthenon. 
Drapery ridges tend to be longer and of more uniform width and are more widely and 
regularly spaced. Fabric tends to be thinner, occasionally clinging to the body, the beginning 
of the so-called damp-fold style; 89 and motion lines are more lively and sinuous. 90 These 
developments are carried further on the Erechtheion frieze. The linear design of the drapery, 
still confined largely to the ridges, is accented as well through narrow slot folds, a play of light 
against dark. 91 Florid, undulating ridge folds are more frequent, used not only in rendering 
motion but throughout the design, 92 and damp-fold drapery is more prevalent. 93 

Among undated works, the Nike Temple frieze appears to be related to the Erechtheion 
karyatids in particular. A number of peplophoroi on the east frieze of the Nike Temple are 
draped much the same as the karyatids, with the lower border of the kolpos curved strongly 
at the waist. 94 On both monuments the figures stand in a supple, rhythmic contrapposto, the 

to the plan at the resumption of the project in the 420’s, with the temple then already complete to the architrave. 
Neither argument convinces. Balanos’ drawings show that the east side of the cella was supported by three 
courses of foundations laid of a piece with the remaining foundations for the temple (see Pis. 14—16; on this 
area of the plan, note 39 above [p. 10], pp. 25-27): the piers were seemingly planned from the start. The clamp 
cuttings appear to be simply a craftsman’s error. As suggested by Orlandos (1915, p. 36), they were worked 
on the ground, then corrected in place. The working chips under the sanctuary paving are more likely from 
the Nike Temple itself than from the Propylaia, as discussed p. 138 below. It is important to note, however, 
that while there remains no concrete indication that work on Stage IV overlapped the Propylaia, neither does 
the architecture of the sanctuary exclude the possibility. 

87 So already Furtw£ngler 1893, pp. 220-222; in modern scholarship only Blumel has dissented from this 
opinion (1923, pp. 39,41-42; 1950-1951, pp. 135-158). Blumel divides the slabs of the temple into two groups, 
one “Doric” (including b, c, e, and o), dating from the 440’s, the other “Attic-Ionic” (a, f, 1, m), dating from 
around 420 (1950-1951, pp. 142, 146, 154—155). The dates depend on the now long-refuted hypothesis that 
work on Stage IV of the Nike Sanctuary was interrupted by the Propylaia. A generation of scholarship on Attic 
sculpture has seen the distinction of “Doric” and “Attic-Ionic” fall away. One tends now to view the frieze 
as essentially unified in style, from the hand of a close-knit group of workmen: e.g., Lippold 1950, p. 194; 
Schlorb 1964, pp. 38-39; Despinis 1971, p. 169. 

88 The following are the major studies on the evolution of late 5th-century drapery: Dohrn 1957, pp. 15-32; 
R. Carpenter, Greek Sculpture, Chicago 1960, pp. 135-151; Hiller 1971; L. Alscher, Griechische Plastik II, ii, Berlin 
1982, pp. 201-228; Harrison 1988, pp. 99-105. 

89 Blumel 1923, pis. I—III, VIII, slab a, East 1 and 3; pis. IV-VI, slab a, mounted figure second from right. 
Picard n.d., pis. 38:2 (first and third from left); 41:4. 

90 Blumel 1923, pis. I—III, slab b, East 4, 5; Picard n.d., pi. 38:2 (fourth and fifth figures from left). 

91 Boulter 1970, pis. 8 (AcrM 1238), 11 (AcrM 1071). 

92 Ibid., pis. 1 (AcrM 2825), 5 (AcrM 284), 19 (AcrM 1073), 26 (AcrM 1074). 

93 Ibid., pis. 11 (AcrM 1071), 14 (AcrM 1076), 29 b (AcrM 1291). 

94 PI. 20:a, East 10, 12; PI. 20:b, East 17, 19. For the karyatids, see H. Lauter, “Die Koren des Erechtheion,” 
AntP 16, 1976, pp. 7-54, pis. 1-56. 
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arch of the kolpos seeming to form a pivot between the upper and lower body. However 
different the scale of the monuments, drapery style is also very close. On the karyatids as on 
the frieze, the weight leg is hidden behind the straight, deeply cut folds of the skirt, while the 
free leg, a step forward, is largely revealed by clinging drapery. On both, the folds of the 
overfall are widely spaced and curve freely over the torso. The pervasiveness and consistency 
of these stylistic ties suggest the two monuments were worked side by side, or at most a few 
years apart. 

Between the Parthenon sculptures and the Erechtheion frieze, the sole reference points 
for absolute dating are document reliefs, modest reliefs usually of standing or seated figures 
carved atop decrees. Four such works have bearing on the date of the frieze: (1) The relief that 
crowns the Bridge Decree, IG I 3 79 (422/421). It has four standing figures: Demeter, Kore, 
Demos (?), and Athena. 96 (2) The relief for a treaty between Athens and Argos, IG I 3 86 
(417/416). It preserves the better part of two figures: Zeus, seated, and Hera, standing. 97 
(3) The relief from a decree honoring the citizens of Neapolis in Thrace, IG I 3 101 (410/409). 
It preserves the figure of Athena at right. 98 And (4) the relief from an annual account of the 
Treasurers of Athena, IG I 3 375 (410/409). It shows Athena and Erechtheus(?) on opposite 
sides of the sacred olive tree. 99 

Within this group, the two reliefs from 410/409 stand farthest from the frieze, both 
notably more advanced in their handling of contrapposto, foreshortening, and drapery. The 
stances on the reliefs are more fluid than on the Nike Temple, closer to Polykleitan models. 
The poses of the figures shift subtly relative to the picture plane, the gende rotation of the 
figure being supported on a broader, more thorough mastery of foreshortening. Drapery 
style is more evolved as well. On the Nike Temple frieze, drapery is arranged in ways that 
create a visual break at the waist of the figures, strengthening the opposition of the upper 
torso and legs in the stance. On the reliefs, drapery rather leads the eye through the waist, 
thus complementing the new, more Polykleitan pose. Finally, drapery folds are differendy 
treated on the two. Drapery clings more on the reliefs, and where it hangs free, it increasingly 
tends to follow along significant body contours, oudining the form. Typically, such outlines 
are effected with ridge folds, but narrow, deeply shadowed furrows are used as well. 

To the opposite side of the frieze from the reliefs of410/409, and far closer in style, is the 
relief on the Bridge Decree of422/421. The relief on the Bridge Decree shows the integration 
of Attic and Polykleitan tradition at an early, still tentative stage. The figures trail the free leg, 

95 On the contemporaneity of the two, see Furtwangler 1893, p. 221; Dohrn 1957, pp. 56, 67; also Lauter 
(note 94 above, p. 87), p. 44. 

96 Eleusis, Mus. 63, Binnebossel 1932, no. 5; H. Speier, “Zweifiguren-gruppen im fiinften und vierten 
Jahrhundert vor Christus,” RomMitt 47, 1932 (pp. 1-94), pis. 8:1, 2; 9:1; F. Eckstein, “Das Hekataion in der 
British School zu Athen,” AntP 4, 1965 (pp. 27-36), p. 31, figs. 3-5; Lawton 1984, no. 6, pp. 111-116; Meyer 
1989, no. A 5, p. 33. 

97 Athens, AcrM 2431+2980+2981, O. Walter, “Zu attischen Reliefs,” JOAI 18, 1915, Beib. col. 89, fig. 33; 
idem 1923, no. 2, pp. 1-3; Binnebossel 1932, no. 9; Lawton 1984, no. 8, pp. 118—121; Meyer 1989, no. A 8, 
p. 33. 

98 Athens, EM 6598,J. Svoronos, Das AthenerNationabnuseum, Athens 1908, pi. 204; Binnebossel 1932, no. 15; 
Lawton 1984, no. 12, pp. 126-128; Meyer 1989, no. A 15, p. 34. 

99 Paris, Louvre, Ma 831, Binnebossel 1932, no. 14; Speier (note 96 above) pi. 10:3; W.-H. Schuchhardt, 
Epochal dergriechischai Plastik, Baden-Baden 1959, p. 85, fig. 68; Lawton 1984, no. 13, pp. 128—133; Meyer 1989, 
no. A 16, p. 34. 
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and there is a hint of reciprocal sway from the legs to the torso. The contrapposto, however, 
still holds closely to the vertical, and remains stricdy frontal. 100 We may compare the figure of 
Demeter on the relief to East 10 on the Nike frieze (PI. 20:a). A close typological descendant 
of the relief figure, East 10 stands with its hips rotated slighdy and set more to the side, 
its upper body more strongly bent in compensation. Its dress reinforces the more strongly 
moved contrapposto. The lower edge of the kolpos is raised to the waist and strongly arched, 
thus coming, as on the Erechtheion, just at the division of the two major countermotions 
of the stance. The Nike frieze is more developed than the relief on the Bridge Decree in other 
respects as well. Garments on the frieze tend to cling more, more fully revealing the free 
leg of the peplophoroi, while in some few cases the drapery clings over the full body, the 
damp-fold style proper. 101 Of note, finally, are changes in the folds themselves. Ridge folds 
on the frieze tend to be thinner and more widely spaced than on the relief on the Bridge 
Decree and more artfully drawn. 

Although perceptible, the stylistic distance between the relief on the Bridge Decree and 
the Nike Temple frieze consists more in myriad small departures and reworkings than in any 
large advance. The distance from the frieze to the reliefs of 410/409 is by contrast far more 
dramatic. That the frieze is in fact relatively closer to 422/421 than 410/409 is confirmed 
by the document relief for the Athens-Argos treaty of 417/416. Sinuous curves and flutters of 
drapery, applied only to figures in motion on the frieze, have developed into a mannerism on 
the treaty relief. The standing Hera on the relief has a fluttering, seemingly windswept veil, 
while Zeus’ mantle bends in decorative waves around his hips. Such relative inconsistencies 
between drapery motive and narrative are hallmarks of the developed Rich Style. They look 
beyond the style of the Nike Temple to the Nike Parapet. 

However valuable the indications from any one of the document reliefs here considered, 
their testimony is considerably the stronger for its internal consistency. 102 The two reliefs 
from 410/409 are in a style well beyond the frieze. The Rich Style characteristics on the 
relief from 417/416, though nearer the frieze, point beyond it as well. And last, the relief 
on the Bridge Decree from 422/421 appears a slight step earlier. On this evidence, the frieze 
belongs in the years around 420—418, early in the Peace of Nikias. 103 

100 On the integration of Attic and Polykleitan stance, Dohrn 1957. The Velletri Athena (Harrison 1977, 
pp. 150—155, figs. 8—17) appears to stand at or near the start of the tradition. Polykleitan poses appear 
already on the Parthenon frieze: Brommer 1977, pis. 11 (West III, 4), 107 (North XLII, 133), 144 (South XXV, 
61), 166 (East I, 1), 186 (East VII, 52). The poses on the frieze, however, have no immediate followers. As 
reintroduced into Attic sculpture a generation later, Polykleitan stance is more tentative, apparendy influenced 
again from without. 

The preserved figure of Athena from a document relief in Paris seemingly belongs between the Nike 
Temple frieze and the decree reliefs of 410/409 (Paris, Louvre, Ma 2414, M. Bieber, “Attische Reliefs in 
Cassel,” AthMitt 35, 1910 [pp. 1—16], pi. 4; Beil, to p. 12; Meritt, Wade-Gery, and McGregor 1949, II, pi. 15). 
The relief was once thought to be from IG I 3 66 (Meritt, Wade-Gery, and McGregor 1949, II, p. 76), a decree 
passed likely in 427/6. More recent study rejects the attribution however (D. Bradeen and M. McGregor, Studies 
in Fifth-Century Attic Epigraphy, Norman, Okla. 1973, pp. 121-122), as indeed the figure style confirms. Lawton 
(1984, no. 77, pp. 244—245) and Meyer (1989, no. A 21, p. 44) both doubt the association. 

101 Bliimel 1923, pis. I—HI, VIII, slab a, East 1 and 3; Picard n.d., pi. 38:2 (first and third figures from left). 

102 The even progression in the style of the record reliefs five years by five years, decade by decade is perhaps 
the one most important validation of their worth as dating comparanda. See Lawton 1984, p. 84. 

103 Scholars in essential agreement with these dates include Lippold 1950, p. 194 (begun soon after 421); 
Dohrn 1957, p. 24 (soon after the relief on the Bridge Decree); Fuchs 1983, p. 442 (ca. 420). But compare Hiller 
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The close of work on Stage IV may be gauged from the style of the Nike Parapet, the most 
developed of the preserved sculptures from the sanctuary. The style of the parapet evolves 
gradually beginning on the north side and following around to the south, as characteristic of 
a monument carved over several years. 104 The most advanced sculptures, a group including 
notably the Sandalbinder (AcrM 973, PI. 22:a), the seated Athena from the south parapet 
(AcrM 989 left, PI. 22:b), and a well-preserved standing Nike (AcrM 7098 left), are close 
to but a stage earlier than the Erechtheion frieze. 105 Among the small circle of criteria that 
distinguish the two, of first importance is the greater value placed on negative, shadowed 
form in the later monument. Folds on the Erechtheion tend to be more deeply cut and more 
regularly and evenly shaped, thus setting up a play of dark against light. The parapet figure 
closest to the Erechtheion in this respect is the standing Nike, AcrM 7098 left. Her peplos 
falls between her legs in a series of thin, high-walled ridges carved with an eye as much to 
their spacing, the effect of the shadowed furrows between them, as to the ridges themselves. 
Such devices are noticeably more developed on the Erechtheion frieze. Narrow, slotlike folds 
are rendered throughout the drapery of AcrM 1071 right, 106 for example, in arcs around 
the breasts and at the kolpos, as well as in long folds between the legs. The Erechtheion 
frieze displays more developed forms of contrapposto as well. The standing figure AcrM 
1245 rotates and sways in a contrapposto roughly comparable to the stance of Athena from 
the treasurers’ account of 410/409, or the related figure of Athena on the decree honoring 
Neapolis from the same year. 107 Two other figures on the frieze, AcrM 1077 and AcrM 1074, 
have yet more developed poses. They sway strongly but with free leg advanced. 108 The latest 
carving on the parapet appears by contrast a step before the reliefs. Nowhere is contrapposto 
as rhythmically conceived or as strongly turned. 109 These comparisons, in all, point to the 
parapet having been already complete at the halt of work on the Erechtheion in 413. 

The start of work on the parapet is best gauged from the chronology of the sanctuary as a 
whole. The frieze of the temple dates, as we have seen, ca. 420-418. Allowing for completion 

1971, p. 50 (same stage as to the relief on the Bridge Decree); a portion of the frieze is dated to the 440’s by 
Bliimel, see note 87 above, p. 87. 

104 See Harrison 1982, p. 47, note 35; eadem 1988, pp. 103-105. 

105 Athens, AcrM 989 left, a corner slab, and AcrM 973 and 7098 are securely attributed to the south 
by their dowel holes. See Dinsmoor 1926, pp. 16—17, 18, 19. For Athens, AcrM 7098 left, Welter 1939, 
col. 21, figs. 10, 11; Brouskari 1974, fig. 334. Parapet dated before the Erechtheion: Carpenter 1929, p. 81; 
Dohrn 1957, pp. 24—25; C. Hofkes-Brukker, “Vermutete Werke des Paionios,” BABesch 42, 1967 (pp. 10—71), 
pp. 36-37; Boulter 1970, p. 23. Others have judged the two to be roughly contemporary: A. Michaelis, “Die 
Zeit des Neubaus des Poliastempels in Athen,” AthMitt 14,1889 (pp. 349—366), pp. 364—366 (parapet after 411, 
following Athens’ Hellespontine victories); Furtwangler 1893, p. 222; Lippold 1950, p. 194; Schlorb 1964, p. 39 
(begun in 408); idem, “Nochmals zum Datum der Bauplastik des Asklepiostempels von Epidauros,” in Festschrift 
Jut G. Kleiner, H. Keller andj. Kleiner, ed., Tubingen 1976, pp. 64-66 (the Erechtheion frieze is contemporary 
with the parapet but appears later due to theme); Fuchs 1983, pp. 443-446 (ca. 409-406). The realization 
that the style of the parapet evolved by degrees over several years of carving makes this split of opinion more 
understandable, without, however, resolving it. Harrison (1988, pp. 103—105) dates the north side of the parapet 
before 413, the west and the western corner of the south ca. 410-400, and the remainder of the south after 
400. To my eyes, the Erechtheion frieze, while a good deal more developed than the north side of the parapet, is 
somewhat beyond the south side too. 

106 Boulter 1970, pi. 11. 

107 Athens, AcrM 1245, Boulter 1970, pi. 24:a; decree reliefs, notes 98 and 99 above, p. 88. 

108 Athens, AcrM 1077, Boulter 1970, pi. 5; Athens, AcrM 1074, ibid., pi. 26. 

109 Compare, for example, Athens, AcrM 7098 left, cited in note 105 above; Athens, AcrM 999, Brouskari 
1974, fig. 337 (with recent join). 
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of the pediments and akroteria, we may expect a beginning date for the parapet in or around 
416. The fluttering drapery on the relief for the Athens-Argos treaty of 417/416 provides 
welcome confirmation. 110 It gives the earliest dated testimony for Rich Style mannerisms 
that appear already well developed on the parapet, and in fact on the earliest of the slabs. 111 
The internal development of the parapet style north to south, an orderly if subtle advance, 
accords with this date as well. Begun ca. 416, completed in or soon before 413, it was the fruit 
of a short intense campaign of carving, perhaps some three years’ work. 

A key problem in the chronology of Stage IV remains to be discussed, the state of the 
project at the cessation of Attic building in 432. As earlier observed, the form of the Southwest 
Whig establishes the mid-430’s as a terminus ante quern non for Stage IV 112 The relief on the 
Bridge Decree furnishes a valuable second point of reference. We have found the Bridge 
Decree (422/421) to be a chronological reference point for both sculpture and architecture. 
Its crowning relief, and other, later decree reliefs, help to narrow the date of the Nike Temple 
friezes to ca. 420-418, while the text of the decree gives the first firm evidence of sacred 
building at Athens since work broke off in 432. 

The resumption of sacred building at Athens late in the Archidamian War, whatever the 
immediate occasion and context, must surely have encompassed new work on the Akropolis, 
the wealthiest and most august of cult sites; the Akropolis was unlikely to have been idle while 
other sacred projects moved forward. 113 The testimony of the Bridge Decree is of special 
interest in this light. It suggests that the carving of the Nike Temple friezes followed the 
resumption of Attic building by at least a small interval: the relief on the Bridge Decree, a 
step earlier than the friezes, is a terminus ante quern for the resumption of building. This suggests 
that the Akropolis program first began as architectural construction and that work in sculpture 
resumed only later. When we consider the apparent span of the Nike project, by common 
estimate some three or four years in construction, 114 then the date of the relief on the Bridge 


110 For the relief, note 97 above, p. 88. 

111 Athens, AcrM 4, Nike erecting a tropaion, Carpenter 1929, pi. Ill; Athens, AcrM 977, Nike mounting 
a stair, ibid., pi. I; Athens, AcrM 972, two Nikai leading a bull, ibid., pis. V, VII. The slabs are from the north side 
of the parapet and from the short return bordering the stair: see Dinsmoor 1926, pp. 14, 17. It is above all 
the florid mannerisms of the early parapet style, drapery whipped and swirled far beyond the needs of narrative, 
that set it apart from the Nike Temple frieze. Scholars have tended to compare the frieze to the south side of the 
parapet (Furtwangler 1893, p. 222; Blumel 1923, pp. 22-24; idem 1950-1951, pp. 153-155), worked when 
the fever of the Rich Style had already cooled. There is an unmistakable distance between such figures as 
East 1 on the frieze and the Nike erecting a tropaion, Athens, AcrM 989 right, or East 3 and the Sandalbinder 
(East 1 and 3, Blttmel 1923, pis. I-IH, VIII; AcrM 989 right, Carpenter 1929, pi. XXV; Sandalbinder, PI. 22:a). 
The parapet figures show a more developed stage of the damp fold style, with drapery more fully revealing 
the contour and surface of the figures. The parapet style is also notable for its greater decorative energy. The 
parapet is calmer on the south than on the north. Even on the south, however, drapery line flicks and dances 
appreciably more than on the frieze. 

112 Pp. 81-82. 

113 Compare the history of the Akropolis program in its first generation under Perikles, R. Meiggs, “The 
Political Implications of the Parthenon,” Parthenos and Parthenon (Greece and Rome Supplement to vol. 10), Oxford 
1963, pp. 36—45. The Hephaisteion, not covered by the oath, appears to have been begun a few years before 
the Parthenon: its cella was widened and interior columns added seemingly in imitation of the Akropolis 
project. See Dinsmoor 1941, pp. 154—156.1 draw attention, however, to a study that places the beginning of the 
Hephaisteion after the Parthenon: Coulton 1984,1, pp. 40-44; II, pp. 368-369. 

114 Cf. Dinsmoor 1950, pp. 185—186, note 4 (427—424 b.c.); followed by Shear 1963, p. 388; Wesenberg 1981, 
p. 53 (437/436—433/432). Travlos (1971, pp. 148—149) argues for a slightly shorter schedule, 427—425/424. 
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Decree and friezes point to a starting date for the bastion project either first with the renewal 
of public building in the 420’s or at very earliest in the late 430’s, a construction season or two 
before the cessation of building in 432. 115 

115 One does not know when in the Nike project the friezes were begun, but it is unlikely to have been before 
work on the temple itself, that is, toward the middle or end of the project. For the carving of the frieze blocks on 
the ground rather than in place, Harrison 1972b, p. 321. 



VIII 

ANCIENT SOURCES ON THE HISTORY 
OF THE SANCTUARY 


The written sources on the history of the Nike Sanctuary fall into three groups: antiquarian 
references to the cult statue; sources on the history of Athens and the Akropolis in general; 
and inscriptions on the history and administration of the cult. The three tend rather to 
complement than to overlap one another. Sources on the cult statue bear foremost on the 
Archaic cult, general historical sources on the period 480-450, and inscriptions on the years 
of the Athenian Empire, from 450 to the end of the Peloponnesian War. 


CULT STATUE OF ATHENA NIKE 

The cult image of Athena Nike is referred to in literary sources three times: in a fragment 
of Heliodoros, an Athenian antiquarian of the 2nd century b.c.; and in two passages of 
Pausanias, writing in the later 2nd century after Christ. The statue is mentioned as well in 
a late 5th-century decree bearing on the cult, IG I 3 64A. 

The fragment of Heliodoros survives in a lexicographic entry of Harpokration, which 
citation reads in full: 

NIxt) ’A0T)v6r Auxoupyo^ iv xcj> Ilepl xfj<; lepetai;. 8xt 8 k Nlxr)<; ’A0r)va<; £6avov 
dmxepov, Syov p£v xfj 8e£iqi poav, 8k xfj eucovupcp xpdvoq, exipaxo nap’ ’A0r)valoi<;, 
8e8r]Xa>xev 'HXi68a>po<; 6 Ttepirjyrjx^c; i\> a’Ilepl dxpottdXeax;. 1 

Nike Athena: [cited by] Lykourgos in Concerning the Priestess. That the Athenians venerated 
a wingless xoanon of Nike Athena, a pomegranate in the right hand, a helmet in the left, 
is attested by the periegete Heliodoros in Book I of Concerning the Akropolis. 

Pausanias refers to the statue only in passing, first in discussing a cult image of Enyalios at 
Sparta and again before a votive image of Nike at Olympia: 

3.15.7. xou vaou 8k omavxixpu 7t68a<; eaxtv eycov ’EvuaXio^, dyaXpa dpyaiov. yvtopr) 8e 
Aaxe8aipovla>v xe £<; xouxd £oxtv dyaXpa xal ’AOrjvattov £<; xf]v ’'Axxepov xaXoup£vr)v 
Ntxr)v, xSv p&v oOttoxe x6v ’EvuaXiov cpetiyovxa otyr)aea0at ocpioiv £vey6pevov xai<; 
it£8at<;, 5 A0r)valo>v 8k xrjv Nba)v aux60i del peveiv oux Svxcov xxepCv. x6v8e p£v rioiv 
al TtdXeu; auxat xd £6ava <x6v> xpdrcov I8pup6vat xal £rcl 86£y) xoiauxy). 

Opposite this temple is an ancient image of Enyalios in fetters. The notion of the Lakedai- 
monians about this image is that, being held fast by the fetters, Enyalios will never run away 
from them; just as the Athenians have a notion about the Victory called Wingless, that she 

1 Harpokration, Lexicon, ed. W. Dindorf, Oxford 1853; Jacoby, FGrHist 373, F2. The text is repeated in 
Souda, s.v. NIxt) ’A0r)va. 
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will always stay where she is because she has no wings. That is why Athens and Sparta have 
set up these images after this fashion. 2 

5.26.6. Ttapa hi xfjv ’A6r)vav TtsTtolrjxai Nbcry xauxrjv Mavxtveu; &v£0eoav, x6v xdXepov 
Se ou SrjXoOoiv xtj> ^TtiYpdppaxf KdcXapu; hi oux lyouaav itxepa Ttoifjaai X^ycxai 
dntopipoupevoc; x6 ’AOVjvfloi xi)<; ’Axx^pou xaXoup£vr)<; <;6ocvov. 

Beside the image of Athena is one of Victory, dedicated by the Mantineans, but the war is not 
mentioned in the inscription. Kalamis is said to have made it without wings, in imitation 
of the so-called wingless image at Athens. 3 

The last source on the statue, IG I 3 64A, is the most difficult to interpret, although 
potentially the most informative. The inscription, discussed in full below (pp. 108-110 
below), outlines a late 5th-century public project in the Nike Sanctuary; the commission 
bears in some manner on xo dp^otiov dyaXpa, “the ancient image”, mentioned in the 
second to last sentence of the text. The sentence is fragmentary and difficult to reconstruct, 
problems best treated with the decree as a whole. We may here present a firm conclusion 
from that discussion: that the archaion agalma of the inscription and the xoanon of the written 
sources are one and the same. 

The written sources refer to the goddess of the sanctuary by several different titles. Her 
proper title is Athena Nike, first attested on the inscribed Archaic altar of the cult and 
commonly used in official contexts through the 5th and 4th centuries and into the Hellenistic 
period. 4 Fifth-century texts of a less formal nature often call the goddess simply Nike, 5 and 
indeed this short form, seemingly colloquial at first, appears to have become increasingly 
accepted 6 and to have led even to the popular confusion of Athena Nike, a form of Athena, 
and Nike, the personification. This is implicit in the term apteros , “wingless”, first attested 
in Heliodoros. The modifier is superfluous for an audience who understands the image as 
Athena: it would be exceptional for Athena to have wings. 7 It is for those who rather see 
her as the normally winged Nike. “Wingless”, used simply as an adjective in Heliodoros, 
is for Pausanias the very title of the goddess: xwv 8e TtpOTtuXauov Iv 8e2;iqc Nixrjs £axlv 
’Axxepou vao<;. “On the right of the Propylaia is a temple of Wingless Victory.” 8 It appears 
that by Roman times the popular usage had fully supplanted the original cult tide. 

2 Translation based on Frazer 1898,1, p. 157. 

3 Translation based on Frazer 1898,1, p. 279. 

4 Among the last inscriptions with the tide Athena Nike: (1) SEG XXX 69, line 16 (ca. 304—302 b.c.); 
(2) IG II 2 677, line 4; SEG XXVII2 (ca. 250 b.c.); (3) IG II 2 1006, line 14; SEG XXI474 (122/121). 

5 E.g., IG I 3 64, line 36, £<; xbv vebv xe<; Ntxe<;. SEG XII80, lines 4-6, f) npAxr) Ntxr)<; 4p<pen6Xeuoe vewv. 

6 Demosthenes, Exordia 54, xal yap £06aapev xtp Ail xijS owxfjpi xal xfj ’A0r)vqc xal xjj Ntxjj. I would 
count the reference to the goddess in the Themistokles Decree as another 4th-century instance, Meiggs and 
Lewis 1969, no. 23, lines 38-40, Qujaavxac; 4peoxr)piov xAi Ail xtoi nayxpaxei xal xfji ’A0T)vai xal xfji 
Ntxr)i xal twi IlooeiStovi xAi ’Aoq)a[X]ettoi. Compare, however, B. D. Meritt, “Greek Historical Studies” 
(Lectures in Memory of Louise Tafi Semple , first series, 1961—1965), Princeton 1967, p. 125, who suggests that the 
xal between xrji ’AOrjvai and xfji Ntxrji is a copying error. 

7 On winged Athena, L. Savignoni, “Minerva Vittoria,” Ausonia 5, 1910, pp. 69-108; and more recendy 
E. Berger, Die Geburt der Athena im Ostgiebel des Parthenon , Basel 1974, p. 20, in regard to the Pitcairn Nike. 

8 1.22.4; cf. 3.15.7, xfjv “Axxepov xaXoup£vr)v Nlxrjv; 5.26.6, xfj<; ’Aitxfpou xaXoup^vr)? £6avov. 
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To weigh Pausanias’ testimony on the xoanon, one needs to know whether he actually 
saw the statue or whether he knew it secondhand, from Heliodoros perhaps or some other, 
unattested source. We may note that he cites the work not when on the Akropolis in Book 1 
but in Lakonia and at Olympia, Books 3 and 5. The xoanon is not the only major statue 
that Pausanias treats out of place. To name one, he first cites the nearby Hekate Epipyrgidia 
by Alkamenes in his commentary on Aigina (2.30.2). Such omissions are nonetheless unusual 
and noteworthy, the more so for an author so strongly interested in statuary and cult. 9 When 
Pausanias does come to the statue of Nike in Books 3 and 5, there is no hint of firsthand 
knowledge. His comments are couched in the third person (“The Athenians have a notion,” 
“Kalamis is said to have made”) and deal rather with the history and origins of the statue 
than with its present state or appearance. To the degree that the passages draw on other 
than local lore, a source such as Heliodoros appears most likely. 10 

Pausanias’ knowledge of the xoanon is important, first, with regard to its date. If the apteros 
Nike at Athens did in fact inspire the Olympia Nike by Kalamis, as Pausanias recounts, then 
the Athenian image must have been set up at latest within Kalamis’ working career, that 
is, no later than ca. 430. 11 We may note, however, that even if the tradition is false (scholars 
have observed how thin its etiology 12 ), it still is a guide for dating, provided that Pausanias 
knew the xoanon at first hand. Quite knowledgeable about sculpture, 13 Pausanias is unlikely 
to have passed along a tradition on the two works that their respective styles appeared to 
contradict. Given the suspicion that the periegete never in fact saw the statue at Athens, 
however, the oft-cited dating significance of the Olympia passage falls away. 

Beyond Pausanias, there are two further bases to date the statue, both less often noted in 
earlier scholarship than the Olympia passage, but in the end of relatively greater importance: 


9 On Pausanias’ strong interest in cult statuary, Frazer 1898, I, pp. xxv, xxxiii—xxxv; R. E. Wycherley, 
“Pausanias in the Agora of Athens,” GRBS 2, 1959 (pp. 22-44), p. 24; Habicht 1985, p. 23. Pausanias takes 
careful note of such famed images as the Athena Parthenos and the ancient image of Athena Polias but also 
neariy every other attested Classical and pre-Classical cult statue in the city of Athens: Brauionian Artemis 
(1.23.7), Athena Hygieia (1.23.4), Dionysos Eleutherios (1.20.3), Hephaistos and Athena Hephaisteia (1.14.6), 
Apollo Patroos (1.3.4), the Mother of the Gods (1.3.5), Aphrodite Ourania (1.14.7), and Aphrodite in the 
Gardens (1.19.2). 

10 Compare the treatment of Donohue (1988, pp. 54-55), who also tends to doubt that Pausanias saw the 
xoanon itself. It appears that Pausanias consulted a number of relatively rare sources only after he had written 
Book I; so S. Settis, “II ninfeo di Erode Attico a Olimpia e il problema della composizione della Periegesi 
di Pausanias,” AnnPisa ser. 2, 37, 1968 (pp. 1-63), pp. 38-41. That Ilepl xfj<; ’AxponbAeax; was perhaps 
among these is suggested by Pausanias 1.37.1. The periegete there points out the tomb of one Heliodoros, 
apparendy the antiquarian, but fails to mention, much less comment on, that scholar’s Akropolis treatise, so 
conspicuous a forerunner to his own. The omission prompts Jacoby to suggest that Pausanias had then no 
firsthand contact with this major source (FGrHist IHb, Commentary, p. 145). 

11 So Jeffery 1980, p. 1237; cf. Benndorf (1879, p. 21), who takes the Olympia statue as a literal copy of 
the Athenian and assigns both to Kalamis. Benndorf’s arguments are now largely out of date, notably his 
attempt to date the xoanon by the Nike Temple, then considered Kimonian. Benndorf suggests that the statue 
was a thank offering for Kimon’s victories on the Eurymedon and that its pomegranate is a symbol of Side. 
For the dates of Kalamis, seej. Dorig, “Kalamis-Studien,” Jdl 80, 1965, pp. 138—265. 

12 F. Studniczka, Kalamis, Leipzig 1907, p. 51; P. Orlandini, Calamide: Le Fbnti, Bologna 1950, pp. 58-59. 

13 Frazer 1898,1, pp. lx-lxiii. 
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first, by its attributes, the pomegranate and helmet attested by Heliodoros; and second by the 
term archaion agalma in IG I 3 64A. 

We may reasonably expect the objects carried by the statue to reflect central aspects 
of the cult, and indeed literary and epigraphical sources and the sculptural program of the 
Stage IV sanctuary all bear this out. Athena Nike was a goddess of martial victory and fertility 
above all. 14 The helmet and pomegranate capture the two spheres simply and directly. 15 
Greek art begins to employ attributes in the Orientalizing period, above all in work based 
closely on Near Eastern models. 16 They become more common in the second half of the 7th 
century; it is then one begins to see vase depictions of Herakles in lion skin and Hermes with 
kerykeion. 17 Monumental sculpture, more type-bound than painting, gives clear evidence of 
attributes from the early 6th century, and we may note with interest that the pomegranate is 
among the first attributes known, common in Attic sculpture from around 580 on. 18 On 
this evidence the xoanon of Nike ought to date, at earliest, from the first quarter of the 6th 
century. There are pitfalls to this argument: the statue may have been reworked, with the 
attributes added later. This is the case for the ancient image of Athena Polias, reworked to 
hold a phiale. 19 If less than incontrovertible, however, the absence of attributes in sculpture 

14 Euripides, Ion, apparendy written soon after the completion of Stage TV, is the one most important literary 
source. Athena Nike is there invoked twice, once by Kreusa praying to bear a child (lines 452-^171) and again as 
a warrior goddess (1528-1529). Numerous sources attest the cult as a protector of martial victory. Sacrifice 
to secure victory in batde: Demosthenes, Exordia 54; Themistokles Decree, cited in note 6 above, p. 94; and 
SEG XXX, 69, lines 9-17 (end of the 4th century b.c.). Dedication of a thank offering for military victory: 
IG II 2 403, lines 6-12 (Archidamian War, 426-425); IG II 2 677, lines 4-6 (defeat of the Gauls, 277 b.c.). On 
IG II 2 403, see pp. 113-114 below. 

Military victory is perhaps the single most important theme of the decorative program, denoted by Nikai 
raising tropaia on the parapet, by historical batdes on the friezes of the temple, and by mythical batdes in 
the temple pediments. Fertility appears by contrast a background theme. Note, for example, the undertone 
of sexuality in the representation of the seated Athena Nike on the south side of the parapet, her sheer, ungirt 
chiton slipping down from her left shoulder (PI. 22 :b). On the significance of the slipped chiton, see E. Harrison, 
“Two Pheidian Heads: Nike and Amazon,” in The Eye of Greece (Festschrift Martin Robertson), D. Kurtz and 
B. Sparkes, eds., Cambridge 1982, pp. 86-87. 

15 On the pomegranate as a symbol of fertility, see Farnell 1896,1, pp. 216-217; M. Lugauer, Untersuchungen zur 
Symbolik des Apfels in derAntike (diss. University of Erlangen), Bamberg 1967, p. 86; F. Muthmann, Der Granatapfel, 
Bern 1982, pp. 64—65. The contexts in which Athena appears holding a helmet have been investigated by 
N. Kunisch, “Zur helmhaltenden Athena,” AthMitt 89, 1974, pp. 85-104. 

16 See representations of the so-called Mistress of the Animals and male gods with similar attributes of power: 
LIMCll, pp. 624—625, nos. 14—18; Cretan shields, E. Kunze, Kretische Bronzjtreliefs, Stuttgart 1931, pis. 3, 5:2, 49; 
J. Boardman, The Cretan Collection in Oxford, Oxford 1961, pp. 134—139. 

17 K. Fittschen, Untersuchungen zum Beginn der Sagendarstellungen bei den Griechen, Berlin 1969, p. 118 (SB 22), 
Herakles with lion skin(?), Protocorinthian alabastron, Florence, Mus. Arch. 79252, third quarter of 7th 
century; pp. 139 (GP 25), 151 (SB 38), Herakles in lion skin, Hermes with kerykeion, Cycladic amphora, 
Athens, N.M. 354, late 7th century; pp. 169-170 (SB 69), Hermes with kerykeion, Chigi Vase, Protocorinthian, 
Rome, Villa Giulia, ca. 640. Herakles with lion skin: bronze sheet from the Heraion, Samos, Vathy, Arch. 
Mus. B 2518, P. Brize, “Samos und Stesichoros: Zu einem friiharchaischen Bronzeblech,” AthMitt 100, 1985, 
pp. 53-90, pi. 15. 

18 Richter 1968, no. 42, figs. 139-146 (Berlin Kore, Berlin, Staad. Mus. 1800, reported to be from Keratea, ca. 
580-570); no. 43, figs. 147-150 (Pomegranate Kore, AcrM 593, ca. 580-570); no. 59, figs. 198-200 (AcrM 677, 
ca. 560). 

19 See Kroll 1982, pp. 65-76. 
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before the 6th century and the prevalence of the pomegranate in Attic sculpture beginning 
around 580 remain valuable guides in placing the work. 

That the statue is called archaion in IG I 3 64A is also potentially important for dating. 
Archaion may be read in that text in one of two ways. It is either conventional, in effect the 
title of the work, or may be there to distinguish the work from one or more others. 20 The 
latter usage is by far the more common, in inscriptions as in language in general, and we 
may note that it goes well with other evidence from the Nike Sanctuary. As discussed below 
(pp. 113—114), a Late Classical inscription attests a second statue of Athena Nike, a tithe 
from victories in the sixth and seventh years of the Peloponnesian War (426—425). It may well 
be this second statue, commissioned or newly dedicated, that prompted the term archaion 
for the cult statue proper. 

As an adjective of arche (origin, beginning), archaios means at root “of or pertaining to 
origins”, “original”, “initial”. 21 It came early to be applied above all to people, objects, or 
institutions of the distant past: founding fathers, antiquities, ancestral laws. A number of 
early statues are so designated. The Erechtheion accounts use the term archaion agalma for 
the cult statue of Athena Polias, an image dating apparently from the 8th or 7th century, 22 
and the late 5th and 4th-century inventories for the Sanctuary of Artemis at Brauron refer 
to the legendary image of Artemis, the statue said to have been brought by Iphigeneia, as 
the archaion hedos . 23 More recent objects could also be termed archaia. A mid-5th-century 
inscription orders the setting up of a stele behind to ve6 to &px[otio, a reference to the 
Peisistratid Temple of Athena, 24 and the Bridge Decree of422/421 applies the same phrase 
to the Peisistratid Telesterion. 25 The archaion agalma of the Nike Sanctuary could on this 
evidence be as late as the late 6th century. We have seen the early 6th century to be an upper 
limit for the statue on the basis of its attributes. The criteria together place the work in or 
around the middle Archaic period. 

That we know Pausanias’ usages and style far better than those of any other antiquarian 
source makes the question of whether he himself saw the cult statue especially important. Both 
Heliodoros and Pausanias call the image a xoanon. One knows from elsewhere in Pausanias’ 
Guide that this author employed the term xoanon in an unusually narrow sense. He means by it 
either an early image made of wood or, on occasion, a later work that recalls such an image 
in technique and bearing. 26 The term is attested in Heliodoros only in the one fragment 

20 For a discussion of the two usages, see Paton 1927, pp. 465-476, on the archaios naos of the Erechtheion 
inscriptions. 

21 Cf. Polystratos, Ilepl dX6you xotxacppov^oeox;, ed. C. Wilke, Leipzig 1905, col. XTVa, line 12; Clement of 
Rome 1.47. 

22 IG I 3 474, line 1 (409/408). 

23 IG I 3 403, line 13 (ca. 416—415). The case for tying the reference to the Tauric statue is reviewed by 
T. Linders, Studies in the Treasure Records of Artemis Brauronia Found in Athens , Stockholm 1972, p. 14. 

24 IG I 3 7, line 6 [ca. 450). 

25 IG I 3 79, line 8 (422/421). 

26 Pausanias distinguishes xoana from stone images in the following passages: 2.11.8, 2.37.2,9.11.4; cf. 4.34.7, 
where the contrast is to bronze. The different woods used in xoana are enumerated in 8.17.2. The term xoanon is 
applied by this author to over sixty works, of which two are demonstrably of late date. One is an acrolithic 
image of Eileithyia clothed in real garments (7.23.5), a work by Damophon of Messene, active around the 
mid-2nd century b.c. and known for his interest in older style. The second, more briefly mentioned, is also 
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on Athena Nike, with no internal indication of its meaning. It is clear from several other 
authors, however, that Pausanias’ usage was far from standard. Hesychios, a late antique 
lexicographer who draws heavily on Hellenistic sources, defines xoana as dyaXpaxa, eI8<oXa, 
£4>8ia, xupt( 0 <; 8e xa lx £tiXcov l^eopeva, r) XtGcov (statues, images, statuettes, principally 
those carved from wood or stone). 27 Strabo applies the term to two chryselephantine works, 
the Zeus at Olympia (8.3.30) and the Hera at Argos (8.6.10), and to the marble Nemesis at 
Rhamnous (9.1.17). Finally, Lucian extends the term to works of bronze and silver {Alexander 
18; De Syria Dea 39). 28 In the likelihood that Heliodoros is the one eyewitness to the xoanon 
of Nike, we need to weigh the term cautiously. It establishes neither the material nor the 
date of the work. 


THE PERSIAN DESTRUCTION ON THE AKROPOLIS 
AND THE OATH OF PLATAIA 

The inscribed Stage I altar and the several sources on the Archaic cult statue, if spare and 
scattered evidence, do at least all bear explicitly on the sanctuary and cult. The sources for 
the period of the Persian Wars are more expansive and varied but throughout addressed to 
broader events. Nowhere is the cult mentioned by name. I begin with the Persian Destruction 
of the Akropolis in 480 b.c. 

As told by Herodotos (8.41,51-53), Xerxes entered Athens and found only the Akropolis 
defended. The population had retreated before him, the men of fighting age to Salamis, where 
the fleet had been gathered, the women, children, and elderly variously to Troizen, Aigina, 
and Salamis. The Akropolis garrison was a motley crew, a few treasurers of the goddess and 
some workmen ranged behind a timber barricade, “the wooden walls”, hastily constructed 
across the Akropolis gate. The Persians besieged the gate for several days without success 
but at last found entry by a steep, narrow ascent on the north. They slaughtered the garrison, 
plundered the temple of the goddess, and put the whole of the Akropolis to flames (8.53, 
to Ipov ouX^oavxe<; Ivexprjaav jtaoav xrjv dxpoTcoXtv). 29 

Xerxes’ navy was crushingly defeated at Salamis a few days later, and the king hastily 
retreated to Asia with most of his army. The following year Mardonios, his captain, reoccupied 
the city, again unopposed, and encamped for several weeks (Herodotos 9.3). As the Greeks 
moved to counterattack, Mardonios wasted now the whole of the city of Athens and withdrew 
to Boiotia: 

9.13.2. 6xe£ex<))pee Ipxpiqoai; xe xac; ’AGrjvac;, xal el xou xi 6p66v r)v twv xeiy^wv 

xcov otxrjpdxcov fj xSv Iptov, xdvxa xaxa[3aXa>v xal auyyaxxcxc;. 

acrolithic, by the same sculptor (8.31.6). Pausanias also notes a xoanon of Hekate by Myron (2.30.2). For the term 
xoanon in Pausanias, Frazer 1898, I, pp. 69-70; Bennett 1917, pp. 8—21; Papadopoulos 1980, p. 3; Donohue 
1988, pp. 140-148. 

27 Hesychios, Lexikon II, ed. K. Latte, Copenhagen 1966, s.v. £6ava. 

28 Cf. Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. 56avov: stone, ivory, or wood. Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus 4.40 
(Potter): wood or stone. 

29 For the discovery of a stele from the shrine of Aglauros and its bearing on the topography of this account, 

; G. Dontas, “The True Aglaurion,” Hesperia 52, 1983, pp. 48-63. 
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He fired Athens, threw down and demolished whatever of its fortifications, houses, or 
sanctuaries were still standing, and withdrew. 

This second destruction is described again by Thucydides in recounting the Athenians’ 
return to their city on the defeat of the Persians at Plataia: 

1.89.3. xal xrjv rcoXiv otvoixoSofieiv TtapcaxEuaCovTO xal xa xetx 7 )* T °u Te Y&p 7iepip6Xou 
Ppax^a eIgti^xei xal otxfai al TtoXXal ^TtsTrccoxEGav, dXtyai bk Tiepifjaav, sv ale; auTol 
saxrjvcaaav ol Suvaxol tGv nepaSv. 

And they prepared to rebuild the city and the walls, for there was little left of the circuit, 
and most of the houses were in ruins; there survived only the few dwellings occupied by 
the Persian leaders themselves. 

Thucydides’ account appears almost a corrective to Herodotos: not everything was 
razed, but most. The earlier author’s hyperbole aside, however, the two accounts agree 
closely. 30 Archaeology gives much the same picture. Excavations on the Akropolis, in the 
lower city, and elsewhere in Attica have shown both the thoroughness and severity of the sack 
and that some few walls survived. 31 

Diodoros of Sicily reports that, on the approach of Xerxes’ armies across Thrace in the 
spring of 480, the Greek allies took counsel together on the Isthmos and swore an oath: 

11.29.3. ou Ttoirjoopai rcspl tiXeIovoc; to £fjv xfjc; £Xeu0epta<;, ovbk xaTaXstyco touc; 
fiyepdvac; oCte £a>vTac; oOte &7io0av6vTa<;, &XXa touc; £v Tfj pcixT) 

tSv auppax^v TtdvTac; 0dcjxo, xal xpaT^joac; t£> t zokiyup tcov (3ap(3ap<ov ouBsptav 
tgSv aY<oviaap^vcov tc6Xecdv dvdoraTOV Tioi^aca, xal tcov IspaSv tc5v ^p:rpT)a0^vT(ov xal 
xaTa(3X7)0EVT(ov ovbkv dvoixoSoprjaa), aXX’ UTidpvrjpa tolc; ^Tuyivop^vou; saao) xal 
xaTaXst(j>co Tfjc; tcov pappdptov aoEpstac;. 

I will not set life before liberty, nor will I desert my leaders alive or dead. I will bury all 
allied troops who die in the battle, and, if I defeat the barbarians in the war, I will not raze to 
the ground any of the cities that fought against them, and I will not rebuild any temple 
that has been burnt and destroyed, but I will let them be and leave them as a memorial of the 
sacrilege of the barbarians. 32 

The ancient tradition on the oath is among the most tangled and confusing of any from 
the Persian Wars. It is mentioned by neither Herodotos nor Thucydides, but first in the 4th 
century, and sources are by then of two minds. Theopompos of Chios draws attention to 
the oath as one of several events from the Persian Wars that 4th-century Athens was then 

30 On their relation, Gomme 1945, p. 257. Herodotos had, in fact, himself noted a standing wall several 
chapters earlier, 5.77.3, apparently in reference to the Akropolis North Wall. 

31 On the Persian Destruction, see Kawadias and Kawerau 1906, cols. 23-32 et passim ; H. A. Thompson, 
The Tholos of Athens and Its Predecessors {Hesperia Supplement 4), Princeton 1940, pp. 29-33; Agora Xiy p* 20; 
Noack 1927, p. 93. Survivals include several stretches of the Mycenaean circuit wall of the Akropolis; the ruins 
of the Old Temple of Athena, including a stretch of the peristyle with full entablature; and the Temple of 
Dionysos Eleutherios. For the Mycenaean circuit, see Iakovidis 1983, pp. 79-82; Old Temple of Athena, Paton 
1927, pp. 447^52; Temple of Dionysos, E. Fiechter, Das Dionysos-Theater in Athen, Stuttgart 1935-1936, I, 
pp. 11-12; III, pp. 66-68; Kalligas 1965 (note 2 above, p. 42), p. 14; Boersma 1970, no. 55, p. 189. 

32 Trans. Meiggs 1972, p. 504. 
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falsifying and exploiting to political ends. As later cited by Theon, Theopompos ( Philippica, 
Book 25) states that 

<6> *EXArjvixoc; 8pxo<; xaxatJ^euSexai, 8v ’AGrjvalot cpaaiv 6p6aat xouc; "EXXrjvas 
7tp8 xf)<; p&xr)<; xf)<; IIXaxai.ai<; npb<; xou<; (3apP<£pou<;, xai al rcpix; paoiX6a Aapeiov 
’A0r)vala>v <xal> 'EXXi)vov ouv0f)xai. Ixi 8£ xal xf)v Mapa0t3vt pdyrjv ouy oTav 
&7tavxs<; OpvoOoi Yeyevrjp^vrjv, xal 8oa &XXa, cprjalv, fj ’A0r)vata>v Jt6Xi<; AXa^ovebexai 
xal napaxpouExai xouc; "EXXrjvac;. 

The Hellenic oath which the Athenians say the Hellenes swore before the battle at Plataia is 
falsified as is the treaty of the Athenians and the Hellenes with King Darius. And furthermore, 
he says the batde at Marathon was not what everyone keeps repeating it was, and “all the 
other things that the city of the Athenians brags about and uses to dupe the Hellenes.” 33 

Theopompos excepted, the earliest sources on the Oath of Plataea are all Attic, and 
as Theopompos indeed implies, the tradition of the oath is unusually fluid, reshaped from 
occasion to occasion. The tradition first appears to have come alive around the mid-4th 
century, perhaps prompted by its quotation in the Inquiries of Ephoros, completed ca. 340. 34 
One can trace the trail no earlier. The Panegyrikos of Isokrates, composed ca. 380 b.c., recalls 
the Persian destruction of Greek sanctuaries and singles out the Ionians for an oath not to 
rebuild their temples (4.156), presumably a reference to the Persian sack of Greek cities 
in Asia Minor after the Ionian revolt of 499. The Ionian oath is attested nowhere else in 
ancient literature, and scholars have wondered whether Isokrates may simply be confused. 35 
Confused or not, however, his silence is highly significant. There can have been at that time 
no living memory of the Athenians themselves having sworn such an oath. 

The earliest extant text of the Oath of Plataia is in a speech by Lykourgos against 
Leokrates {Leok. 81) dating from ca. 330. The Lykourgan version has one provision unknown 
to Diodoros, “and I will tithe all the cities that have sided with the barbarians,” 36 but is 
otherwise close in phrasing, an apparent sign that both depend on Ephoros. 

A stele from the Attic deme of Acharnai gives a third and final version of the oath. 37 
Set up in the sanctuary of Ares and Athena Areia in or around the third quarter of the 
4th century, it records the Plataian Oath together with the Ephebic Oath, sworn by Attic 
youths on coming of military age. 38 The stele is graphic evidence of how important was 
the Plataian Oath in the ideology of late 4th-century Athens, like the Ephebic Oath an 
exemplar of piety and nobility in war. Equally important, however, it shows how malleable 
was its tradition. Unlike the Ephebic Oath of the stele, closely in agreement with manuscript 
versions, the Plataian Oath is broadly reshaped. The texts of Diodoros and Lykourgos refer 

33 Text and trans. based on Connor 1968, p. 78. 

34 Ephoros was almost certainly Diodoros’ source. See R. Drew, “Diodoros and His Sources,” AJP 83, 1962, 
pp. 383-392. 

35 See Meiggs 1972, p. 505. 

36 Cf. Herodotos (7.132) who records a similar pledge before Thermopylai; Diodoros (11.3) locates this latter 
pledge on the Isthmos but says it was sworn some half-year before the Plataian Oath. 

37 L. Robert, Etudes epigraphiques etphilologiques, Paris 1938, pp. 302-316; Tod 1948, II, no. 204, pp. 303—307; 
G. Daux, “Serments amphictioniques et serment de Platees,” in Studies Presented to DavidM. Robinson II, St. Louis 
1953, pp. 775-782. 

38 On the ephebeia, see Rhodes 1981, pp. 493—495. 
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to allies and Medizers collectively, never to individual cities. The stele records an oath 8v 
to^ooav ’AGrjvaioi, “sworn by the Athenians,” and continues xal vix[V)]oa<; ^tax6(ievo<; 
xoCk; (3ap(3<£pou<; Sexaxetiaco ©r)(3a(cov jttiXtv, “and having fought and defeated the 
barbarians, I will tithe Thebes,” 39 and again xal oux <&vaax^aa> ’A0r)va<; o68t ExapxTjV 
o08£ IIXaxai&<; o08£ xcov SXXcov rctiXecov xcov au(i(iaxeaa(i£vcov oOSe^itav, “and I will 
not attack Athens, Sparta, or Plataia nor any one of the other allied cities.” Beyond these 
differences in wording are yet more glaring discrepancies in the very composition of the oath. 
The fifth pledge of the literary version, to leave the destroyed sanctuaries of the Greeks as 
a memorial to impiety, is omitted from the stele, and several new lines are added at the end: a 
pledge that “I will not leave an allied city to starve in siege, nor will I cut it off from fresh 
water, be it friend or foe,” and a concluding set of curses, both seemingly adapted from the 
age-old oath of the Amphiktyonic League. 

Besides the literary and epigraphical evidence on the oath, there is a substantial body of 
archaeological and architectural evidence, above all from Athens and the Attic countryside. 
The excavation of the Athenian Agora in particular has clarified the nature and scope of 
public works at Athens in the decades after the Persian invasion. The rebuilding of the Agora 
began with a few essential civic structures in the 470’s, notably the Bouleuterion and the 
Heliaia, and continued with new works in the 460’s, the Stoa Poikile, the Tholos, and new 
walks and gardens. 40 Throughout this time the cult sites of the Agora lay in ruins: the 
temenos of the Twelve Gods and the altar of Aphrodite Ourania were first restored in the 
late 5th century, and the Agora’s major civic cult of Apollo, first in the 4th century. 41 The 
years from 479 to mid-century show no rebuilding of cult sites whatsoever. 42 

Scholars early in this century nearly all judged the Oath of Plataia a fabrication, citing 
Isokrates, Theopompos, and the silence of 5th-century sources. The weight of archaeological 
evidence has gradually effected a shift, however, with now increasing voices for the alternative: 
that the oath was real; that the Athenians abrogated it in the middle years of the 5th century, 
leaving its tarnished memory to fade; and that it was discovered and publicized a century 
later by Ephoros. Theopompos charges Athens not with forging or fabricating events, at 

39 Cf. Polybios 9.39, where Thebes is again mentioned alone. 

40 Agora XIV, p. 20. 

-4 H. A. Thompson, “Buildings on the West Side of the Agora,” Hesperia 6, 1937 (pp. 1—224), pp. 222—223; 
Crosby 1949, p. 98; Agora XI\; pp. 133—134 (Altar of the Twelve Gods), pp. 136-137 (Apollo Patro<-+ T. L. 
Shear, Jr., “The Athenian Agora: Excavations of 1980-1982,” Hesperia 53, 1984 (pp. 1-57), pp. 24—40 (Altar of 
Aphrodite Ourania). 

42 Scholars skeptical of the oath have countered this evidence with two building projects attested in literary 
sources: the Temple of Athena at Plataia, built from spoils of the Battle of Plataia (Plutarch, Arist. 20.3), and 
the telesterion at Phlya, restored by Themistokles (Plutarch, Them. 1.3). Neither carries serious weight against 
the archaeological evidence. The passage on the Temple of Athena has been thought a variant on a story 
better recorded by Pausanias (9.4.1): the dedication of the sanctuary of Athena Areia from spoils of the Battle 
of Marathon. To judge from the artists employed, Pheidias for the cult statue, Polygnotos for a set of murals, 
the project may conceivably date from after Athens’ renunciation of the oath. For Polygnotos’ murals in 
the Pinakotheke at Athens, presumably late work by the artist, Pausanias 1.22.6. Numerous scholars have 
located the temple in the second quarter of the 5th century. So W. Gauer, Weihgeschenke aus den Perserkriegen 
(IstMitt Beiheft 2), Tubingen 1968, pp. 98-100. But cf. G. Becatti, Problemi Fidiaci, Milan 1951, p. 175 (after 
450). It has been suggested that the telesterion at Phlya, as a private sanctuary, did not come under the 
oath; so Meiggs 1972, p. 506. 
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least not explicitly, but with falsifying them to her own ends. 43 “The battle of Marathon 
was not what everyone keeps repeating it was,” he accuses. The “falsification” of the Oath 
of Plataia appears of the same cloth. The stele from Acharnai indeed shows this exactly, 
a document edited and recast for Athenian ends, even to the omission of the long-renounced 
temple clause. 

Given the archaeological record, the mere realization that the written sources on the 
oath admit of its authenticity is important. It is the more noteworthy that two scholars have 
carried the argument further. Peter Siewert has shown that the language and phrasing of the 
oath have their closest parallel in oaths of the Late Archaic period. 44 Such phrasing is foreign 
to 4th-century fabrication, which often researched the historical context of a document but 
had litde ear for style. And second, Russell Meiggs has made clear how incongruous the 
oath would be as a forgery. 45 It was viewed with pride in 4th-century Athens, a testament to 
the city’s resolve and valor. Yet all could see that the temple clause had been broken. The 
oath has the gray tones of an authentic tradition, not the glow of a propaganda piece. The 
observations of these two scholars weight the scales yet farther toward the genuineness of 
this tradition. 46 

The first written evidence for the major rebuilding of shrines at Athens comes in the 
middle years of the 5th century, beginning with the Parthenon (447-T-32). 47 To uphold the 
oath, one has also to confront the issue of its abrogation. So uncomplimentary an action 
as abrogation is unlikely to have been widely remembered, at least in local sources. There 
does appear to be one relevant document however, the so-called Congress Decree, quoted in 
Plutarch’s Life of Pericles (17.1). The decree records Athens’ plan to meet with delegates of 
the Greek states and deliberate: 

43 See especially Connor 1968, pp. 79-89. 

44 Siewert 1972, pp. 17—4-5, 109-110. Siewert is judging the oath overall, not specifically the temple clause, 
whose authenticity he doubts. 

45 Meiggs 1972, p. 505. 

46 The following scholarship has taken the oath as genuine: A. Raubitschek, “The Covenant of Plataea,” 
TAPA 91, 1960, pp. 178-183; N. G. L. Hammond, Classical Age of Greece, New York 1975, p. 95; M. Ostwald, 
Autonomia, Chico, Cal. 1982, pp. 18-21, with special reference to the treatment of Thebes. Against: see reviews 
of P. Siewert, Der Eid von Plataiai, Munich 1972, L. Robert, REG 86, 1973, pp. 91-92; A. Dreizehnter, Gnomon 
47, 1975, pp. 379-383; and N. D. Robertson, “The True Nature of the Delian League (II),” AJAH 4, 1979 
(pp. 110-133), pp. 117-119. 

47 Note that there have been frequent attempts, some very well argued, to date other Attic temples before 
the Parthenon. Most important is the Hephaisteion, thought to have been begun in the 450’s. Excavations 
in the foundations of the Hephaisteion make clear that it is the first temple on the site, and some have reasoned 
that it does not transgress the oath. It is unclear whether the cult itself existed in 480. On the date of the 
Hephaisteion, see Dinsmoor 1941, pp. 150-160; Wyatt and Edmondson 1984, pp. 159-161. Compare Coulton 
1984,1, pp. 40—44, II, pp. 368—369. Coulton sets the start of work after 447. The Older Parthenon, commonly 
dated to the 480’s, is placed by some in the 460’s, e.g., Carpenter (1970) and Bundgard (1976, pp. 14—22, 
54—83). Cf. the reviews of W. B. Dinsmoor Jr., AJA lb, 1971, pp. 339-340, and H. A. Thompson, AJA 82, 
1978, pp. 256-258. On a pre-Persian date for the “Kimonian Telesterion” at Eleusis, see T. L. Shear, Jr., “The 
Demolished Temple at Eleusis,” in Studies in Athenian Architecture, Sculpture, and Topography Presented to Homer A. 
Thompson (.Hesperia Supplement 20), Princeton 1982, pp. 128-140. W. B. Dinsmoor, Jr. (1971, pp. 37—51) argued 
a date after 450 for the Temple of Athena at Sounion. 
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... 7iepl x<5v 'EXXtqvixgSv lepSv, & xaxe7ipr)aav ol |3ap|3apoi, xal x<5v 0uai<5v &<; 

6cpetXouaiv O^p xfjq ‘EXX&Soc; eO^dfievoL xou; 0eoi<; 8xe 7ip6<; xou<; (3ap(3<4pou<; £[i<4)(ovxo, 

xal Tf)<; 0aXaxxr)<;, dncx; tiX^coci 7iavxs<; dSeCc; xal xrjv stpTqvrjv fiycoatv. 

... on the problem of the Greek temples which the barbarians had burnt, the sacrifices 

which they still owed on behalf of Greece in fulfilment of the vows made to the gods when 

they fought the barbarians, and the sea, that all should sail in security and maintain the 

48 

peace. 

The congress never did take place. Plutarch says that “Sparta was beginning to be 
bothered by the growing power of Athens” (dp^ojisvcov 8s Aaxs8ai[iovlcov a)(0sa0ai xfj 
au^aei xcov ’AOrjvalcov) and refused to join. Sparta and Athens were strong allies in the 
aftermath of Salamis and Plataia. They first came to part ways in the Third Messenian War 
(464-459), a split that widened when Kimon, Sparta’s ally at Athens, was ostracized in 461, 
and Perikles rose to power in his place. Following Plutarch, a few scholars have been inclined 
to see the Congress Decree as one of the first initiatives of the new democratic regime. 49 The 
text of the decree itself, however, above all its reference to the “problem of the Greek temples 
burnt by the barbarians,” rather indicates a date close to the inauguration of the Periclean 
building program in the early 440’s. 50 Peace with Persia, just concluded or possibly renewed 
at mid-century, gave adequate pretext for abrogating the Plataian Oath. 51 The Congress 

48 Translation based on Meiggs 1972, p. 153. 

49 A. Schmidt, Das Perikleische ^eitalter I, Jena 1877, p. 47; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles und 
Athen , Berlin 1893, II, p. 340, note 15. The view, rare in traditional scholarship, was revived by Walsh 1981, 
pp. 31-63. 

50 So H. T. Wade-Gery, “The Question ofTribute in 449/8 B.C.,” Hesperia 14, 1945 (pp. 212-229), pp. 222- 
224; cf. Gomme 1945, pp. 366-367; Meritt, Wade-Gery, and McGregor 1950, III, pp. 279-281; Meiggs 1972, 
pp. 512—515. Robin Seager has argued that the Congress Decree is a fabrication, its text laced with 4th-century 
usages and ideology (“The Congress Decree: Some Doubts and a Hypothesis,” Historia 18, 1969, pp. 129-141; 
also A. Bosworth, “The Congress Decree: Another Hypothesis,” Historia 20, 1971, pp. 600-616). Meiggs’s 
treatment (1972, pp. 512-513) by no means rejects this argument out of hand. That scholar is concerned 
to point out, however, as indeed we have seen at first hand with the Oath of Plataia, that ancient tradition 
rarely transmits such texts verbatim . The anachronisms of the Congress Decree, as equally the Themistokles 
and Arthmios Decrees, do not of themselves establish forgery. It is difficult to imagine someone fabricating 
the tradition of the congress. The initiative was neither a success nor in any dramatic sense a failure; it never 
got underway. Who then gained from the fiction? On this, see Meiggs 1974, p. 514; G. Griffith, “A Note 
on Plutarch Pericles 17,” Historia 27, 1978, pp. 218-219; B. MacDonald, “The Authenticity of the Congress 
Decree,” Historia 31, 1982, pp. 120-123. 

51 On the Peace of Kallias, see Wade-Gery 1940, pp. 121-156 ( = 1958, pp. 201-232); Meiggs 1972, 
pp. 129-151. Two scholars have argued that there was a negotiated peace with Persia already in the 460’s: 
Walsh 1981, pp. 31-63; and E. Badian, “The Peace of Callias,” JHS 107,1987, pp. 1-39. Badian argues that an 
initial peace was negotiated by Kimon with Xerxes ca. 463, and that, long lapsed, it was revived with Artaxerxes 
at mid-century. It is unclear whether this scholar considers the Congress Decree authentic. Note, at any rate, 
that the context of the decree given by Plutarch, ignored in the traditional mid-5th-century dating of the decree, 
is equally incompatible with Badian’s chronology. If the decree is an initiative of the 460’s, as Plutarch implies, it 
ought by Badian’s scenario to have been the work of Kimon, not Perikles. The issues, however, are complex, 
while the date of the Congress Decree is nowhere key to our argument. In advance of the further scholarship 
that will surely come on these issues, I have held to the traditional chronology. 
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Decree attests the hope for a broad endorsement of that abrogation. When the congress 
fell through, Athens proceeded on her own. 52 


IG I 3 35: THE NIKE TEMPLE DECREE 

The inscription is from the obverse of an opisthographic stele found in 1897 on the north 
slope of the Akropolis. 53 The upper edge of the stone is dressed to receive a crowning block, 
apparently a relief, now missing. 54 The text reads: 


- &Kpux&vsus] on the upper stone 

ISoyosv xst |3oXsi xal xo]i [8e]po[c ...] 

[...?... £xsoxciTS, rX]ayxo<; slits - [tei] 

[’ASevatai tei Nt]xsi Aiipsav he 5ty[xX]- 
5 [spop^vE X<4 xe]l ’ASevaiov Aa7tcc[a6]- 
[v xa0laxa]a0ai xal x8 Atspbv 0upooa- 
i xa0’ 8 xi Sv KaXXixpdxE? yauyYpo^a- 
si* aito^io06aai 8s xac; itoXExac; £tiI t- 
ec, Aeovxl8oc; npuxavstai;. cp£psv 8e x- 
10 ev /nipcav itEvxsxovxa 8paypa<; xal 

xa axiXe xal xa 8£ppaxa cp£psv xov 8s- 
poalov- vs8v 8 e olxoSopsoai xa0’ 8 xi 
Sv KaXXixp<4xE<; x ou YYP^9 aei X <*1 P°' 
pbv Xt0ivov. 

15 /iEOxiaio<; slits - xps<; SvSpac; he\£aQ- 

ai ly PoXe*;- toutck; 8£ p£x[a] KaXXtxpd- 
[xo]<; xouYYP^? CTavTa ? ^[tSstyaat xe]- 
[t PoX]ei xa0’ 8 xi a7iop[iCT0o0£osxai.. ] 

[...*.. ]ei to o- 

_ 55 

[Prytany of-] [.] [Resolved by the Boule and the 

demos,_.*?_presided, Gl]aukos so moved: that a priestess of [Athena 

52 On the abrogation of the oath and the Attic building program, first Bates 1901, pp. 319—326; revived 
byDinsmoor 1941, pp. 156-158. 

53 EM 8116, Kawadias 1897, cols. 173-194. 

54 So IG I 2 24 (F. Hiller von Gaertringen); Schlaifer 1940, pp. 257—259; Boegehold 1969,pp. 175-180;/GI 3 
35 (B. D. Meritt and M. McGregor). Cf. Dinsmoor (1923, pp. 319-320), who argued that the text continued 
considerably above the joint, the preserved lines being rather an amendment to a main decree above; so also 
Meritt 1941, pp. 307—315; Meritt and Wade-Gery 1962, pp. 109—111. 

55 Text based on IG I 3 35. It is likely but not certain that Leontis was in the prytany at passage of the decree. 
See Boegehold 1969, p. 179. For line 2, Tod 1946,1, no. 40, p. 79. Line 3, $aX]aix6<; is a possible alternative to 
rX]atixos; see Meiggs and Lewis 1969, no. 44, p. 108; Boegehold 1969, pp. 179—180. For lines 4—6, see Meritt 
and Wade-Gery 1962, p. 110. 
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Ni]ke be established, to be [chosen by lot] from among all Athenian women, 
and that doors be built to close the sanctuary, the specifications to be set by 
Kallikrates. The poletai shall let the contract in the prytany of Leontis. Give the 
priestess a salary of fifty drachmas and the legs and hides of public victims. 

And build a temple, the specifications to be set by Kallikrates, and an altar 
of worked stone. 

Hestiaios so moved. Three men are to be chosen from the Boule. They are to 
draw up specifications with Kallikrates and [to present them to the Boule], 
with the work to be let accordingly [-]. 

Like the other documents of this chapter, the Nike Temple Decree is here interpreted in its 
own right, independent of its possible relation to the architecture of the Nike Bastion. I return 
to the architectural context of the decree, specifically whether the temple commissioned in 
lines 12—13 is the Stage III naiskos or the amphiprostyle temple, in Chapter 9. 

IG I 3 35 appears to date to the mid-5th century, as indicated by its letter forms and 
as supported as well by the attested career of Kallikrates, the architect for the project. The 
mason used developed Attic letters, including rounded beta, developed rho, and phi with 
extended vertical, with a single exception, the older three-barred sigma. Dated inscriptions 
from 454/453 b.c. attest phi with extended vertical, and from 453/452 rounded beta and 
developed rho. The last dated inscription with three-barred sigma is 447/446. 56 The few 
extant sources on Kallikrates fit well with these dates. Plutarch states that he was contractor 
for the Middle Wall, built soon after 450, and that he served jointly with Iktinos as architect of 
the Parthenon, begun in 447. 57 Finally, an inscription, its letter forms roughly contemporary 
with those of the Nike Temple Decree, entrusts Kallikrates with design of a short stretch 
of Akropolis fortifications. 58 

The Nike Temple Decree gives twofold evidence: its enactments are explicit testimony 
of intended changes in the cult and also implicit evidence on the state of the sanctuary at 
the time the decree was passed. The latter, the more elusive, requires particular attention. 
The phrase to fnzpov Supoaat, “to fit the sanctuary with doors,” is appropriate to, and 
in normal usage only to, a sanctuary that was then open. If the sanctuary already had 
doors, semantic logic requires that the relation of new and old be made clear: for example, 
“to repair the doors,” “to replace the doors,” “to make a second doorway,” etc. 59 By 
the same token, the phrase veov 8s otxo&opeaou ... xal Popov Xlfitvov, “to build a 

56 Phi with projecting vertical, IG I 3 259; rounded beta and developed rho, IG I 3 260; three-barred sigma, 
IG I 3 265. See Meiggs 1966, pp. 91-98. 

57 Plutarch, Per. 13.5. On the date of the Middle Wall, see Gomme 1945, pp. 312-313; Meiggs 1972, p. 188. 
For the chronology of the Parthenon project, see Dinsmoor 1921, pp. 233-247; Burford 1963, pp. 23-35. 

58 IG I 3 45. For the text, p. 64 above; the inscription belongs by letter forms ca. 450-445; see note 74 above, 
p. 64. 

59 Compare a decree concerning a 4th-century repair of the Sanctuary of Asklepios, IG II 2 1046, lines 14- 
18: xal 8i& touto Jtapa|xaXei x#)v pouX^v ^Tuywpfjaca. feaxCt xaxaoxeudcoavxi £x xtov|l8ltov Supoaai 
x8 dcpyaiov 7tp67tuXov, axcydoai xal xou | rcpOTtdXou x8 dxtoan p£po<; xal x6v vabv x6v dbtdvavxi 
xrj[<;] | elodSou ydpiv xou xf)v dpyatav 47io8o0fjvai xtoi lep<j> xdt^iv. 
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temple and altar of worked stone,” addresses a sanctuary with no altar of worked stone 
(there may perhaps have been a simple altar of rubble or mud brick) and no temple. 60 It 
appears that the Nike cult was then of rudimentary form, a modest altar in an unwalled 
shrine. 

With the existing state of the bastion in mind, the thrust of the Nike Temple Decree 
becomes far more clear. No mere reworking or renewal, it appears to raise the cult from the 
ground. The sanctuary is to be fenced in and is to have a temple and a new-built altar. And 
the cult, served by some other official, the priestess of Athena Polias perhaps, is henceforth to 
have a priesthood of its own. 61 

60 A number of epigraphers have taken lithinos to mean “marble” in Attic inscriptions, not the broader 
“worked stone”. Note, however, that the ancients differentiated stones not by geological category, limestone 
versus marble, but by the location of the quarry: lithos Pentelikos , lithos Hymettios , Eleusinaikos , Aiginaios , etc. See 
R. E. Wycherley, “Pentelethen,” BSA 68, 1973, pp. 349-353; idem , “Poros: Notes on Greek Building-Stones,” 
$6po<;: Tribute to Benjamin D. Meritt , D. W. Bradeen and M. F. McGregor, eds., Locust Valley, N.Y. 1974, 
pp. 179-187; idem , The Stones of Athens, Princeton 1978, pp. 267-279. Cf. the specifications for the arsenal 
of Philo, IG II 2 1668: the document is tided [ajuvypacpal xfj<; oxeuo0^xr)<; Tfj<; Xi0tvr)<;, with the building 
stones then differentiated within. The walls and columns are of Peiraeus limestone (’Axxtxou Xt0ou); the 
column capitals and the lintels of the doors of Pentelic (Xt0ou IIevtcXt) ixoO); the thresholds of Hymettian 
(Xt0ou 'TprjTxtou); and the door jambs of Pentelic or Hymettian (Xt0ou IlevTeXrjLXoO fj 'TprjTxtou). 

As noted by Bundgard (1974b, p. 47, note 5), the phrase dvayp^ai aTVjXrji Xi0tvr)i, common at the 
close of Attic inscriptions, orders that the text be inscribed on stone as distinct from the rarer bronze or less 
permanent whitened board. 

On the condition of the sanctuary at passage of the decree compare Kawadias 1897, col. 181, 5 Ex TauTT)<; 
8r)X. pav0dvopev 8ti t b tepbv xfjc; Nlxr)<; Iv tol<; xp6voi<; xa0’ oS<; £J;e860r) t6 tpVjcpiapa touto iv xaxfj 
Biex^Xei xaTaaxdaei. € H etao8o<; atixoO £a*tepen:o Oupopdxov, 6 8£ pcop6<; 8£v fjxo Xt0ivo<;* 0a fjxo, 
<b<; cpatvexai, rcpdxeipdv tl xaxaoxeuaopa tx TtXtvOcov fj ix xoivftv dxaxepY&aTcov Xi0apt(ov xal x<*>paxo<;. 
Dittenberger (Syll?, no. 63, p. 77) comments, “Fuit igitur iam ante medium saeculum quintum in occidentali 
et meridionali arcis angulo delubrum Minervae Victoriae, sed simplicissimum, sine templo, sine porta, ara 
ex terra aut caespitibus modo composita, sine sacerdote.” He adds on lithinos (p. 78), “Adiectivum indicat 
fuisse quidem iam antea aram, sed non lapideam.” Hicks and Hill 1901, no. 37, p. 61: “At the time when 
the decree was passed, there existed only a primitive shrine, or probably even a mere altar of ashes, dedicated to 
the worship of Athena Nike.” Prott and Ziehen 1896-1906, II, i, no. 11, p. 49: “Ceterum hoc testimonio 
nihil dubii relinquitur, quin iam ante templum aedificatum fanum 9 A0r)vata<; Ntxr)<; fuerit quamvis parvum 
et modestum—carebat enim ara lapidea nec foribus claudebatur.” 

The phrasing of the decree may be partially or wholly dependent on historical and legislative issues now 
lost to us. For example, several architects may have competed for the project, with the phrase ve6v 8fc otxo8o- 
peaai xa0’ 8 ti Stv KaXXixpdtxec; xtfUYYP^?* 7 ^ acknowledging the winner. The phrase would then tell nothing 
about the presence or absence of any previous structure. With regard to Xt0ivo<;, perhaps several materials 
were being considered for the altar, with stone the final choice. I think both my examples are strained, but 
they may show that semantic inference of this type can, at best, strongly indicate, not prove. 

61 The inscription is an important document on the democratization of religion in 5th-century Athens. 
Traditional aristocratic priesthoods were confined to a single clan; see Feaver 1957, pp. 123—159; Garland 
1984, pp. 77-80. For the restoration hi &y [xXepop£ve Xdxe]i (li nes compare the epitaph of Myrrhine, 
the first priestess of Athena Nike, discussed pp. 111-113 below. A few scholars have argued that the decree 
rather reorganizes an existing priesthood than creates one anew: Schlaifer 1940, p. 259; B. Jordan, Servants 
of the Gods ( Hypomnemata 55), Gottingen 1979, pp. 32-33; Garland 1984, pp. 90-91. The ancients tended to 
reorganize religious practices by adding to them or setting up parallel procedures, not by suspending the old. I 
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Of final note is how closely the project is to be supervised. A time limit is set for letting 
the contracts, and as moved by Hestiaios, the Boule is to collaborate with Kallikrates on 
the design. The former provision appears intended to speed the project, 62 and that may 
well be the aim of the latter as well. The one known parallel to the amendment of Hestiaios is 
an amendment to an Athenian decree of446/445 concerning Chalkis, IG I 3 40, lines 64—69, 
the appointment of three members of the Boule to work with a seer in sacrificing victims. The 
Chalkis decree makes clear that time was of the essence. The sacrifices are to be made 6? 
xayiaxa, and the board is to see that there is no delay. 63 


IG I 3 36: DECREE ON THE SALARY OF THE PRIESTESS 

The inscription is carved on the reverse of the Nike Temple Decree, 
a. 424/423 


SSoyaev xei (3oXei xal xot 8£- 
por Atyel*; £rcpux<4veue, Neox- 
Xel8e<; ^ypapptJxEue, 'Ayv68e- 
po<; £rceox<4xe, KaXXla<; elite - x- 
5 ei Atep^ai xe<; ’A0ev<£cc<; xe<; Ni¬ 
xes v Ttevxrjxovxa Spaypas xa- 
S yeypapp^vas xfji oxi^X[r)i] 
dt7to8i86vai xi><; xa>Xaxp[£xa<;], 
ol Sv xwXaxpexCai xo 0[apyr)X]- 
10 [i5]vos pTjvds, xrji lep[£ai xrjs ’A]- 
OrjvJalas xfjs Nlxr)[s_® ... ] 

_*_ 64 


know of no parallel for so changing a priesthood. Be that as it may, the view strains the natural sense of lines 4-6 
of the Nike decree and tortures the epitaph of Myrrhine. 

62 The designated tribe, Leontis, either was then in the prytany or, if the decree was passed in the ninth 
prytany, may have been the final, tenth tribe; see Meritt 1941, p. 311. The time provided to let the contracts is at 
most some ten weeks. Compare the timetable for the repair of the Akropolis walls, IG I 3 45 (p. 64 above), 
to be let so that work could be completed within sixty days. 

63 The boards appear to function essentially as subcommittees, created in part to act in place of, in part 
to prepare the work of the parent body. It is notable that just two such boards are attested, and within at 
most a few years of each other. They are in each case set up in an amendment, not in the main body of the 
decree, which only underlines the marginal status of the procedure. They appear to have been an innovation 
that never took hold. On the Nike board as intended to speed the project, Bundgard 1976, p. 169. Hiller 
considers that it may have been to amend or alter the work (IG I 2 24, p. 14); Mattingly (1982, p. 385) that it may 
be at least partly due to the size and complexity of the undertaking. 

64 Text based on IG I 3 36. The text is inscribed in two hands: lines 1-6 ending at the blank space are in Attic 
script and are rigorously stoichedon; the remainder is in Ionic, on a shifted letter grid. The blank space has 
the traces of a pi and carved directly over, an alpha, both in rasura. Compare, however, Meiggs and Lewis 
1969, no. 71, p. 204 where the traces are read as ft, the numerical symbol for fifty. 
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Resolved by the Boule and the demos, the tribe of Aigeis held the prytany, 
Neokleides was secretary, Hagnodemos presided, Kallias so moved: the ko- 
lakretai in office in the month of Thargelion shall pay the priestess of Athena 
Nike the fifty drachmas inscribed on the stele. .. , 65 

The decree is dated by its secretary, Neokleides, also secretary for IG I 3 75, a treaty 
between Athens and Haliai; IG I 3 36 and 75 are thus from the same prytany, the same 
year. The latter text has been shown to belong in the fall or winter of 424/423 on historical 
grounds. 66 

IG I 3 36 is in the nature of a rider to the Nike Temple Decree, long delayed. 67 The 
enactment itself is clear, that the priestess be paid her designated salary by certain officials at 
a certain time, but too little is known of the context of the decree to be certain of its purpose. 
Some have thought that it reaffirms or strengthens the earlier decree, with the idea that the 
priestess’ salary was not being paid or was paid irregularly. 68 Alternatively it may modify 
the earlier decree, changing the officials by whom she is paid, the time of year, or both. 

IG I 3 64A: DECREE ON A PROJECT FOR THE NIKE SANCTUARY 

The inscription is from the obverse of an opisthographic stele found in 1921 built into a 
stair at the base of the North Akropolis Wall. 69 Broken above, below, and at right. The line 
width is uncertain. A few passages of the text appear most easily restored with a line width of 
thirty-seven letter spaces, and I have followed earlier editors in adopting this width. The 
text can be dated by its lettering roughly 440-415. 70 

[•?..]. *«<•:..-]- 

[6v 8ep]ov 8iax[eipoToveoai.*. 5 ..] 

[...]§ IXIcpavxo[<; .. ]v _ e. [.- 1 ®.] 

[...] Sbyaei. xaGxa £vai xa06[xi &v.-] 

5 [.. .jai xet 0eoi xal ’A0evato[v_.*?_xbv 8]- 

I [|3o]X6pevov ypctcpaavxa axo8[eI)(aai_* ... ] 

8[l]xa fepepov IxeiSav Soyaei [.. . 6 ... pi SXaxxo]- 
v I xex[u]aiov. ypacpdvxov 81 dm[ayylXavxe<; xp8<;] 

x[8]<; lx[i]axdxa<; - I 81 (3oXI pi a[. 13 ..] 

10 [..]vx[..]0ei.[... 6 ...]xox.[.]x[.«.] 

65 For the repetition of the dative, see B. Keil, Anonymus Argentirtensis, Strassburg 1902, p. 319. 

66 Meritt and Davidson 1935, pp. 65-71; A. B. West, “Prosopographical Notes on the Treaty between Athens 
and Haliai,” AJP 56, 1935, pp. 72-76; Wade-Gery 1940, pp. 127-132 (= 1958, pp. 207-211). The evidence 
has been cautiously reviewed by D. M. Lewis, Sparta and Persia, Leiden 1977, pp. 76—77. 

67 On such riders, Meritt and Wade-Gery 1963, p. 69, in reference to IG I 3 71, lines 54—58 (425/424). 

68 Tod 1946,1, p. 178; Meiggs and Lewis 1969, p. 204. 

69 Pogorelsld and Hiller von Gaertringen 1922, pp. 187—192; Pogorelski 1923, pp. 314—317; Dinsmoor 1923, 
pp. 318-321. 

70 Meiggs 1972, p. 501. Cf. F. Hiller von Gaertringen, IG I 2 88/89, where the inscription is grouped with 
decrees from 421—404; D. M. Lewis, IG I 3 64, ca. 430—420. My text is reworked from IG I 3 64. 
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[.. ]vo[. ’A]0evat[ovl xal xov yctuu[lk4yov_?_] 

[...]o[....] S p[..?..]o«ipxtx6[xTO ...« .] 

[. ]eta[... 7... ]e<; iv xei 7tp6x[si. 13 ..] 

[_7®_x]ov 8pu<paxxo[v.7 5 ..] 

15 . [. 1 . 1 ._]v cpolcpi.op[a.7?.] 

Ziodo [xal xaxe]pyaadia0o [6<; xdXXiaxa. Txepl 8£ x]- 
[6] (Jia06 aOxoi he (3oX£ he ve[a [jsxd xs xov ^xiaxa]- 
xov xal xo apyiT^xxovog [jtpo|36Xeupa ^yasvey]- 

x£xo xbv 8epov. xouxov [8£.7 3 ..£x]- 

20 ipeX6a0ov Aot £maxdxai [.7*.] 

[. ]a[. ] x6 apyaiov dyaXpa £x[.*. 5 ..Nt]- 

xe<; hoc, xaXXtaxa dpyupi[ov.*. 5 ..] 

o xe<; 0eo A60ev7iep xo[..*?.] 

vacat 

This decree is tied to the Nike Sanctuary by the restoration Ntjxei; in lines 21-22 and by 
the mention of the Nike Temple (xov veov xe<; Nixe?) in line 36 of the reverse, I 3 64B. 
The surviving text is too fragmentary to recover verbatim, but one may follow the general 
sense at least. Lines 2—5 call for the demos to vote on the materials to be used in a project, 
whether ivory or one or more alternatives now lost. Lines 5—9 arrange an open contest for 
the design. Drawings must be not less than a foot across and must be submitted within ten 
days with prior notification of the board of supervisors. The text then becomes more difficult 
to recover. Lines 9—11 appear to treat the judging of the contest. The Boule is to consult 
the Athenians and the allies and only then is to proceed. Line 12 mentions an architect and 
line 14 a grille or barrier. Lines 15-19 provide for the execution of the project. It is to be 
made to the finest standards in accord with the vote, and the Boule of the following year 
is to consult with the supervisors and the architect and to submit a proposal on funding to 
the Ekklesia. Next comes the mention of an ancient image (line 21), an intriguing fragment 
whose restoration is perhaps the most debated of any in the inscription. Early editors restored 
the text from the Erechtheion accounts, believing the image to be the ancient cult statue 
of Athena Polias. Lines 19-21 were made to read: 

xouxov [8£ yaupTcdtvxov auvex]- 
20 [i]peX6a0ov ho i £xiaxaxai [xo ve8 xo £p xoXei ev] 

[Aoi] x6 dpyaiov SyaXpa. 71 

The board of supervisors for the temple on the Akropolis that houses the 
ancient image is to join in overseeing all this. 

Soon after this restoration was published, the stone was cleaned of some last remaining 
mortar and a new letter was revealed: the second checker of line 21 is an alpha, not, as 
had been restored, an omikron. The third edition of the IG has reworked the text to fit the 
new reading: 


71 


Pogorelski 1923, p. 316; Hiller von Gaertringen he. cit. 
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TOUTOV [81. l ?. .l7t]- 

20 ipeX6o0ov Aot ImardToci [to ipyato ve8 tv Aoi]- 
[x]a[l] t6 dpxaiov SyaXpa. 

These... are to be seen to by the board of supervisors for the ancient temple in 
which is also the ancient image. 

The restoration, though not impossible, is strained by the intrusive kai of line 21, with a 
resulting title for the Erechtheion without parallel either in the Erechtheion accounts or in any 
other document on that building. IG I 3 skirts the question of this highly important passage. 

The inscription refers three times to the supervisors of the Nike project. The first two 
times (lines 9 and 17—18), they are called simply hoi epistatai without further qualification. 
To restore a full title at the third mention is to distinguish the final epistatai as a separate 
board: the design of the project and matters of payment are to be supervised by one board, 
with part or all of the work to be then overseen by the board for the Erechtheion. A board 
of supervisors was normally answerable to the Demos directly, or to the Boule acting in its 
stead. 72 To involve others from a wholly different project is without parallel in the history of 
public building at Athens and is patently illogical. The alternative is to refer line 21 not to the 
image of Athena Polias but to the xoanon of Athena Nike. 73 We have seen that there was a cult 
image in the sanctuary already in the second quarter of the 6th century, the image on the 
Stage I cult-statue base, and have found that the sources on the famed xoanon of Athena Nike 
are consistent with a statue of this early date. This statue, saved from the Persian Sack, could 
well have been termed archaion in a document of the later 5th century. 

When one equates the archaion agalma with the xoanon of Athena Nike, lines 19-22 fall 
readily into place. Restored before as one long clause, the lines appear now to encompass 
three: the main clause [l7t]ipeX6a0ov ho i l7uaT0CTai; a subordinate clause introduced by 
Aorcoc;, to be restored at the start of the lacuna on line 20; and a genitive absolute, beginning 
the sentence at line 19. The subordinate clause had t6 dpyouov ayaXpa as its subject, 
directly preceded by the verb, with part of its third person singular passive ending preserved 
in the late-recorded alpha of line 21. The lacuna on line 21 ought then to be a participial 
phrase beginning with Ini. It may help now to take the sentence in order, without however 
trying to fill all of its still considerable gaps. The sentence begins along the lines of, “Once 
these things are done” or “agreed”, that is, with a retrospective statement bearing on the 
previous provisions of the decree. It continues, “the board of supervisors is to see to it that the 
ancient statue is ... in the ... of Nike as beautifully as possible.” The decree then concludes 
with a provision on funding. 

It remains to relate the decree to the architecture of the sanctuary, on which see pp. 138— 
140 below. 


IG I 3 64B: ACCOUNT OF EXPENDITURES FOR THE NIKE TEMPLE 

IG I 3 64B is a building account on the reverse of the stele for IG I 3 64A. The 
line width depends on the line width of the obverse and is thus probable but not certain. 

72 P.J. Rhodes, The Athenian Boule, Oxford 1972, pp. 124—127. 

73 So Paton 1927, p. 454, note 1. 
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The carving is a different hand than IG I 3 64A but appears generally comparable in date, 
ca. 440-415. 74 


[. 3 .\ .] ’A0[eva. ] Exot X .37? 


[. 


28 

.£]xl x8 a[...] 

[. 


28 

.] xP uoi>< ; *M- 

[£6s.. 


20 

.x]a xaX<j(i(jta[xa] 

[. 


26 


[. 

18 

. . . 

.. xpooe8£]eoev ^7tto[xe]- 

[u£v. . 


21 


[. 

20 

.. . 

.... 7tpo]oe8£eoev X p[uato] 

[. 

20 

.. . 

_ X ct]uXov 6ve<; i<; x^[v .. ] 

[. 

21 

.. . 

.JAAAAI4H-II- 6ve[...] 

[. 

17 

. . . 

. piJaSopdixov xov SXXo[v .. ] 

[. 

18 

. . . 

..XXFHHHPAmHII[....] 

[. 

17 

. .. 

. ] i <; x6v ve6v xe<; Ntxe<; [...] 

[. 

16 

. .. 

] AAAHIIIC. 


vacat 


The account records expenditures “for the Nike Temple” (line 36). There is mention 
of gold (lines 26, 28), coffer covers (line 27), and wood (line 32); an account of supplementary 
purchases “for repairs” (lines 29-30) and apparendy also for gold (line 31); a sum for “other 
contracts” (lines 34-35); and a concluding total (lines 36-37). Lines 33, 35, and 37 preserve 
the remains of numbers, all missing their initial digits. The middle figure, the best preserved, 
was at least 2,864 drachmas, 3 obols, and may have been considerably more. The final 
number appears to have been the sum total for the account. 


EPITAPH FOR THE PRIESTESS OF ATHENA NIKE 

The epitaph is on a low stele (H. 0.98 m.), found near the modern Athenian suburb of 
Zographou at the western foot of Mt. Hymettos. 75 


KaXXipdtyo 0uy|axp8<; xT)Xauy£|c pvfjpa <x68’ ioxlv>, 

f) Jiptoxr) | Nlxr)<; <£pcpex6X|euae vecov. 

euXo|ytai 8’ 8vop’ £a X |e auv^pxopov, <5>|<; 0eta<; 

Mup|plv<r) £>xXr)07) au|vxu X ta<; £xu[ito|<;: 
xptoxe ’A0r)va[|ac; Ntxe<; §8o<; d|pcpex6Xeuoev 
£|x t tdvxwv xXi)pa>|i Mupptvr) e0xu| X tai. 76 

74 On the difference in hands and their general contemporaneity, see Pogorelski and Hiller von Gaertringen 
1922, p. 192; Dinsmoor 1923, p. 320. My text is based on IG I 3 64. 

75 EM 13,132; SEG XII80; Papademetriou 1951, pp. 146-153. 

76 For x65’ IctxIv, see line 1, see Kakridis 1952—1953, pp. 143—145. The addition evens the meter, with 
the whole thus formed of three elegaic couplets. For the correction, line 4, Lewis 1955, p. 1. 
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This distinguished grave is for Kallimachos 5 daughter, 

Who first tended the temple of Nike. 

Her name was a companion of her repute, called 
Myrrhine truly by the luck of the gods. 

She first kept the shrine of Athena Nike, 

Fair-fated Myrrhine, picked by lot among all. 

This epitaph gready furthers our knowledge of the priesthood of Athena Nike, otherwise 
attested for the period only by the Nike Temple Decree. It gives the name of the first priestess, 
Myrrhine, the name of her father, Kallimachos, 77 the manner of her selection, by sortition 
from among all (physically qualified) Athenian women, 78 and some idea of her age and length 
of time in office. The epitaph dates from the later 5th or early 4th century on epigraphical 
criteria, most importandy, the lettering and the confusion of the Ionic and Attic alphabets. 79 
The decade 425-415 may serve as a firm upper limit, with the weight of epigraphical opinion 
rather pointing toward a date around 400 b.c. 80 

The epitaph establishes that, at very least, Myrrhine was in office around twenty-five 
years. If appointed as a maiden, a common practice, 81 she would have been around forty or 
forty-five years of age at the earliest likely date of her marker in 425 b.c. If she lived to the turn 
of the century, she would have been a stately sixty or sixty-five. 82 That the latter date may 
in fact be correct has found support in a close rereading of Aristophanes Lysistrata , performed 
in 411. As argued by David M. Lewis, Lysistrata, leader of the women's revolt, and her 
supporter Myrrhine parody respectively the priestess of Athena Polias and the Priestess of 
Athena Nike. 83 The association explains the strong religious overtones of the play and both 
characters' unexpected familiarity with their Akropolis setting. 


77 Possibly the Kallimachos known to have been archon in 446/445 (Diodoros 12.7) 

78 Taken as the basis for restoring IG I 3 35, lines 4-5: hk Sy [xXepop^ve X&xe]i. See Meritt and Wade-Gery 
1962, p. 110. 

79 The Atticisms come toward the close of the text: epsilon rather than eta in Ttpcoxe and Ntxeg, line 5; 
and the apparent uncertainty over eta in line 4, as inscribed: Mupptve VjxX^Gr). On vestiges of Attic in Ionic 
texts, L. Threatte, The Grammar of Attic Inscriptions , I, Phonology , Berlin 1980, pp. 49-51. 

80 Papademetriou 1951, p. 146 (late 5th or early 4th century); Kakridis 1952-1953, p. 143 (around 400); 
Lewis 1955, p. 1 (could be as early as 420, but appears ca. 400). Clairmont (1979, pp. 103-110) has pointed to 
seemingly identical lettering on the epitaph of Myrrhine and the well-known lekythos of Myrrhine, NatM 4485, 
and proposed that both are from the same grave. The lekythos was found under Syntagma Square, apparently 
from a cemetery just outside the ancient city wall. The stele is from the countryside some 3 km. distant. 
Clairmont suggests that the latter may have been carried from the city in reuse. The stele, however, is intact and 
in excellent condition, with no trace of mortar or recutting It appears to have lain in the soil undisturbed 
since antiquity. Even if the lettering on the two monuments is in fact by the same hand, as Clairmont suggests, 
this does not of itself join the two memorials. Nor is the shared name Myrrhine, relatively common in Attica, a 
noteworthy tie. The two monuments are best kept apart. One study accepts that one memorial was set up 
in Zographou, the other at the city walls, but continues to maintain with Clairmont that both are for the same 
person: Rahn 1986, pp. 195—207.1 question Rahn’s thesis that the figure of Myrrhine depicted on the lekythos 
bears attributes of the priesthood. Her bracelet and diadem are simple badges of her wealth, inappropriate 
for mourning per se but right for her journey to the underworld. 

81 On the appointment of youths to the priesthood, see Garland 1984, p. 85. 

82 Compare the priestess of Hera at Argos who served 56^ years (Thucydides 2.2.1; 4.133). Also note 84 
below, p. 113 on Lysimache. 

83 Lewis 1955, pp. 2-12. 
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The priestess of Athena Polias was in fact named Lysimache in the late 5th century, not 
Lysistrata. 84 Aristophanes may have altered the name for a theatrical purpose, now obscure, 
or perhaps because Lysimache had recently died, so as not to defame her. 85 That Myrrhine is 
called by name makes clear that she, at least, was still living. 


IG II 2 403: REPAIR OF A STATUE OF ATHENA NIKE 

IG II 2 403 is formed of two joining fragments, the second badly split and battered. Of its 
33 preserved lines of text, the first 2 and final 14 are beyond restoration. I give lines 3—19: 

[. 2I ..]<;• x£5v [xpo£8]- 

[ptav £xec|>V)<piCe_*...]<; £x Ke[p]ap£[to]- 

5 [v....]<; [Aa]xL<48r)<; [et]xe[vj- 

[xepl Sv ol fjiprjjpfvoi 0x6 xou 8^p[o]u X[6]- 
[youmv £xl xf)v] £xioxeuf)v xou &Y&[X]pa- 
[xo<; xf)<; ’AGrjvajc; xfjc; Ntxrjq fjv dv£[0]eaav 
[’AOqvaioi <4x8] ’ApxpaxioxSv xa[l xfj]q Iv 
10 ["OXxaic; axpax]ia<; xal iuv £xav[a<7x]<xvx- 

[ov x£3i Srjpan x]£3i Kepxopatcov [xal dx’] 'Av- 
[axxopifiSv, 8e8]6y0ai: xfji |3o[uXfji] 

[.. .xpoo]aY[otY] e i v otOxobc; etc; [x6v Sijjpov 

[_____ ]e[t]<; x9]v xpwxTjV £xx[XT)ot]av [x]- 

15 [al )(pr)paxt]aai, YvwpTjv 8£ £up[{3dX]Xea[0]- 
[ai xfjq (3ouX]f}<; etc; xhv Sfjpov [8xi 8]oxe[l] 

[xrji pouXfji x]ept xe xfjc; 0uala[c; xt)]l 0e[<oi] 

[0uaai xf)v l£pe]tav xfjq ’A0T)va<; x6 dpe[a]- 
[x^piov ux£p xou 8]i^pou. 86 

Of the presiding board, ... of the deme of Kerameis called the vote. ... son 
of Lakiades so moved. Concerning the report of the committee of the demos 
on the restoration of the statue of Athena Nike dedicated by the Athenians 
from the spoils of the Ambraciots and the army in Olpai, the insurrectionists 
at Korkyra, and the Anaktorians: the Boule counsels that the people call the 
committee before it... in the first Ekklesia and deliberate the matter. And 
add the Boule’s resolution to the demos on the sacrifice to the goddess, that the 
priestess of Athena should make the propitiatory offering on the people’s behalf. 

The inscription appears to date from the period of Lykourgan reforms, ca. 338-326, 
a time of widespread renewal and rebuilding at Athens. 87 The official attention given the 
repair and the heightened concern about propitiating the gods suggest a statue of more 
than ordinary importance. Lykourgos undertook to replace or restore a number of works 

84 Pliny, HN 34.76, Demetrius Lysimachen quae sacerdos Minervae fuit LXffll annis. 

85 On the stemma of the priesthood of Athena Polias, see Lewis 1955, pp. 1—12. Lewis argues that Lysimache 
in fact lived into the early 4th century. 

86 Text, J. Kirchner, IG II 2 403. 

87 F. W. Mitchel, “Lykourgan Athens,” Lectures in Memory of Louise Taft Semple, 2nd ser., 1966-1970 ( University of 
Cincinnati Classical Studies 2), Norman, Okla. 1973, p. 205. Cf. Sokolowski 1962, no. 35, pp. 68-69. 
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of precious metal, including several Golden Nikai and the gold and silver pompeia of the 
goddess. 88 The Nike may have been of comparable value. 

At repair, the statue was around a century old. The spoils from which it is made are 
from the sixth and seventh years of the Archidamian War: the victory over the Ambraciots 
and the recovery of Olpai took place in the winter of 426/425 (Thucydides 3.108, 111); 
the defeat of the revolutionaries on Korkyra and the occupation of Anaktorion in summer 
425 (Thucydides 4.46, 49). There is record of two Golden Nikai dedicated in 426/425, also 
in apparent celebration of war victories. 89 The Athena Nike may have been dedicated as 
early as the following year, or like some other memorials of the period, first in the closing 
years of the Archidamian War or in the Peace of Nikias. 90 

On the view that IG II 2 403 refers not to an image of Athena Nike but to the cult image 
itself, see p. 123 below. 

88 Account of expenditures for the Golden Nikai and gold processional vessels, IG II 2 1493+1494+ 1495 
(334/33-+ F. W. Mitchel, “Demades of Paeania and IG II 2 1493, 1494, 1495,” TAPA 93, 1962, pp. 213-229; 
idem, “IG II 2 1493: Corrigenda,” AJA 70, 1966, p. 66. Decree honoring Lykourgos, IG II 2 457 (307/306), 
[Plutarch], Vitae 10 oral. 852B; Pausanias 1.29.16. 

89 IG I 3 468. 

90 Compare the Nike of Paionios at Olympia, whose inscription states it to be from war spoils, undoubtedly 
spoils of the Archidamian War (cf. Pausanias 5.26.1). Judged by style, it was first executed ca. 420. See 
T. Holscher, “Die Nike der Messenier und Naupaktier in Olympia,” Jdl 89, 1974, pp. 70-111; Meiggs and 
Lewis 1969, no. 74, pp. 223-224. 


IX 

THE NIKE TEMPLE DECREE AND THE 
ARCHITECTURAL STAGES OF THE NIKE SANCTUARY 


Having discussed in turn the physical and written evidence on the history of the Nike cult, 
it remains to bring these two bodies of evidence together. Previous scholarship has never 
attempted a comprehensive correlation of texts and material evidence, but one problem at 
least has been repeatedly addressed: the place of the Nike Temple Decree in the history 
of the Nike cult. Over generations of study there has grown up the firm opinion that the 
temple commissioned in the Nike Temple Decree is the amphiprostyle Nike Temple, our 
Stage IV We have devoted this chapter to a review of this lengthy history of scholarship 
and to a reconsideration of the problem in light of our findings on the sanctuary. 

The weight of modern opinion that associates the Nike Temple Decree with the 
amphiprostyle temple may be seen to rest on two largely independent lines of scholarship: 
first, the debate concerning the relative dates and histories of the Nike Bastion and the 
Propylaia, issues first raised in the 1870’s with the demolition of a massive Frankish tower 
that overbuilt the Southwest Wing and that had largely hindered investigation of the site; 
and second, scholarship on the Nike Temple Decree, discovered in 1897. It is sufficient 
to note two early studies in the first category, an article of 1876 by Leopold Julius on the 
plan of the Southwest Wing 1 2 and Furtwangler’s treatment of the date of the Nike Temple 
in Meisterwerke? 

Concerned to explain the acanonical plan of the Southwest Wing, newly revealed with 
the removal of the Frankish tower, Julius formulated a theory that would be oft-repeated in 
discussion of the site. He argued that the Southwest Wing had been originally designed on the 
dimensions of the Pinakotheke but that construction was halted and the lines of the wing were 
redrawn in deference to ongoing work on the Nike Sanctuary. 3 It was Furtwangler who laid 
the foundations for the modern chronology of the Akropolis building program, establishing 
the place of the Nike Sanctuary after the Propylaia and before the Erechtheion. He suggested 
a date for the Nike Temple after 426 b.c. While Furtwangler rejected the argument that the 
Nike project itself could have forced a change in the Propylaia, he nonetheless seized on 
Julius’ thesis, reworking it as a conflict not about projects per se but about the very conduct 
and ideology of the building program: the radical plans of Perikles, champion of the Propylaia, 
against the conservatives, guardians of the Nike cult. 4 

The discovery of the Nike Temple Decree in 1897 suddenly added an epigraphical 
dimension to the bastion problem. Kawadias was attentive to the letter forms of the decree 
and placed it ca. 450. He ignored Furwangler’s dating of the temple, however: in his view 

1 Julius 1876, pp. 216-228. 

2 Furtwangler 1893, pp. 207-222. 

3 Julius 1876, pp. 216-228. 

4 Furtwangler 1893, pp. 209-210; Furtwangler 1898,1, pp. 380-390. 
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the decree and the Nike Temple followed one another in close succession. Others, however, 
were soon to face the problem of the decree more squarely, notably Alfred A. Korte, who 
in a short study of 1910 set out what was to become the established understanding of the 
problem. 5 Convinced of Furtwangler’s date for the Nike Temple, and thus confronted with a 
delay of some twenty-five years from the Nike Temple Decree to the actual execution of 
the project, he proposed to extend the idea of conflict in the building program back to the 
440’s. He read the Nike Temple Decree as a stalled initiative of the conservatives, its progress 
checked by Periclean plans for the Propylaia; the project was at last pushed through after 
construction of the Southwest Wing, as the conservatives regained their political stature late 
in the Archidamian War. Korte thought to find dramatic confirmation in a new restoration of 
the mover of the Nike Temple Decree, [Hipponijkos. He identified Hipponikos as Hipponikos 
son of Kallias, a nephew of Kimon, and proposed that the Kallias who moved the Decree on 
the Salary of the Priestess, IG I 3 36, was Hipponikos’ son. The house of Kallias was thereby 
seen to have had a strong family tie to the cult, the son having attended to the long-unfinished 
plans of his father. 6 

Korte’s thesis stood at the forefront of bastion scholarship for close to half a century, 
reworked and embellished but in essentials unchanged. We may single out two prominent 
contributions. In 1916 Studniczka proposed that plans for the stalled Nike Temple had 
been used instead for the Ilissos Temple, thus the closely related plans and near identical 
elevations of the two temples. 7 This thesis was then completed by Dinsmoor, who suggested 
that the plan of the Nike Temple, modeled on the plan of the Ilissos Temple minus the 
pronaos and with a shorter cella, had resulted from the encroachment on the territory of 
the Nike Sanctuary by the Southwest Wing. 8 New epigraphical and historical research also 
lent strength to Korte’s theory, notably work on IG I 3 36 by Meritt and Davidson in 1936 and 
a study on the Peace of Kallias by Wade-Gery in 1940. The accepted date for IG I 3 36, ca. 
424/423, was fixed by Meritt and Davidson in research on an Athenian treaty with Halieis, 
IG I 3 75, enacted under the same secretary as IG I 3 36, that is, during the same prytany. 9 
At some point in the same administrative year belongs a decree in honor of Herakleides of 
Klazomenai, IG II 2 8, a decree which in turn dates a treaty between Athens and Persia, 
an apparent renewal of the Peace of Kallias. It was for Wade-Gery to integrate these findings 
with the history of the Nike Sanctuary. 10 The Kallias whose son Korte restored as mover 
of the Nike Temple Decree was the leader of an Athenian embassy to Susa in 450 or 449, the 
man for whom the so-called Peace of Kallias is named. The identification of the Kallias of 
IG I 3 36 (424/423) as son of Hipponikos, grandson of Kallias, thus appeared to be reinforced 
by the parallel relations of IG I 3 35 and 36 to peace with Persia. “It [IG I 3 36] is doubtless 
consequent on the news of the Treaty, being a renewal of 24 [IG I 3 35] which itself was 
doubtless consequent on the news of the Treaty with Artaxerxes.” 11 

5 Korte 1910, pp. 623-627. 

6 Ibid., pp. 626-627. 

7 Studniczka 1916, p. 230. 

8 Dinsmoor 1950, p. 186. 

9 Meritt and Davidson 1935, pp. 65—71. 

10 Wade-Gery 1940, pp. 121-156 (= 1958, pp. 201-232). 

11 Wade-Gery 1940, p. 130 (= 1958, p. 209). 
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The evidence for Korte’s thesis, part architectural, part epigraphical, had by Wade- 
Gery’s day been so widened and reworked that it was difficult to comprehend in its entirety. 
In fact, a close look at the history of the problem shows that, as the thesis was being elaborated 
from one side, it was already unraveling from the other. Consider first the architectural 
arguments for the thesis. Julius’ view that the Southwest Wing had been curtailed in mid¬ 
construction was prompted first by the anomalous plan of the wing, the awkward meeting of 
its north facade, an exact mirror of the Pinakotheke, and the south wall, positioned not at the 
outer corner of the north facade but one column in (Fig. 17). He and other early scholars 
were convinced that Mnesikles would never have planned the wing that way unconstrained, 
and they proceeded to isolate architectural details that seemingly substantiated the idea that 
the project was abruptly altered. Julius noted that the southwest anta of the Southwest Wing 
was inclined forward, implying a now-missing column or door post to the west. 12 The wing 
appeared to have been partly built as if it were to have the same depth as the Pinakotheke 
but had been abruptly shortened. The poros first step of the krepidoma of the Southwest 
Wing on the west appeared to reinforce this view. Julius thought that it was originally the 
covered underpinning for the stylobate, recut to form an exposed step at the shortening of 
the wing. 13 Bohn’s excavations of 1880 put these theories to rest. The foundations for the 
Southwest Wing were seen to turn a corner just beneath the southwest anta. There was no 
major revision from foundations to upper structure. 14 

Although the specifics of Julius’ thesis had been refuted, the idea that the plan of the 
Southwest Wing had been radically altered was reaffirmed by a succession of later scholars, 
each time on new evidence. Wolters was the first to reopen the question, noting that a 
restoration of the northern stair to the bastion in eight even steps brought the stair landing, 
not even with, but a half riser ica. 0.10 m.) above the Nike Sanctuary paving. 15 Wolters saw 
this as confirming a planning change. He reasoned that the Nike Bastion must have been 
started before the Southwest Wing, with its sheathing originally built one course (0.30 m.) 
higher than presently preserved, perfect in level for a flight of nine steps; at the construction of 
the Propylaia, the bastion was lowered a course, with the match of stair and bastion coursing 
thus destroyed. 

Wolters’ views on the stair were a matter of debate for several decades. In 1911 Dorpfeld 
revived the idea of an eight-step stair, noting that the eighth step would come 0.10 m. 
above the level of the sanctuary paving, just to the level of the Nike Temple euthynteria. 
He suggested that the sanctuary paving and the bastion crown were originally intended to be 
at the level of the temple euthynteria, but that they were lowered 0.10 m. to accord with 
the level of the Southwest Wing. The northern stair was left with its landing a half-step above 
the sanctuary paving, and 0.10 m. of the Nike Temple euthynteria were left exposed. 16 


12 Julius 1876, pp. 219-220. Julius considers the anta to have been originally a door post; cf Botticher 1864, 
pp. 41-72. Dtjrpfeld (1885, pp. 42—45) argues that it was planned as an anta from the start, meant to align 
with the end column of a western colonnade. 

13 1876, p.223. 

14 Bohn 1880a, p. 267. 

15 Wolters 1890, pp. 92-101. 

16 W. Dorpfeld, “Zu den Bauwerken Athens,” AthMitt 36, 1911 (pp. 39—72), pp. 55-60. 
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Dorpfeld’s theory was then revised by Welter in 1923. 17 Welter noted that the western 
euthynteria of the Nike Temple was worked in one piece with the bastion crown. To lower 
the level of the sanctuary, one would have to cut these crown-euthynteria blocks down. Yet as 
Welter observed, the blocks do not look recut. The contact band of anathyrosis along the 
top of the blocks has the same width as at the sides; one would have expected the band at 
the top to be thinner if it were cut down. And also the complex molding along the edge 
of the crown, a cyma reversa crowned by a fascia and thin ovolo, appears fully original 
and unaltered. Welter accepted that the level of the sanctuary was lowered 0.10 m., but he 
located the change before rather than after the laying of the combined western euthynteria 
and bastion crown. He reasoned that the bastion project had been halted with only the 
eastern euthynteria of the temple in place. 

The long-standing problem of the stair was finally resolved by Wrede in a detailed study 
of 1932. 18 Wrede observed how illogical it would have been to lay the euthynteria on the east 
side of the temple before laying it on the west. One would expect the builders to start at 
the fixed line of the western bastion face and to work eastward. Left to explain the form of the 
stair, Wrede argued compellingly that like the euthynteria, it too had been built unaltered. 
He restored a stair of eight steps, the top step with full height on the exterior and half-height 
on the interior, as appropriate to a sill. 

Wrede’s study calmed rather than ended scholarship on the putative curtailment of the 
Southwest Wing. 19 It is important, however, for refuting the last of the proposed technical 
and archaeological evidence on the problem. If there was a change in plan, it left no trace in 
either the substructures of the Southwest Wing or the walls and paving of the bastion. 

As the archaeological side of Korte’s thesis was giving way, the epigraphical too was 
coming under renewed scrutiny. In 1924 Dinsmoor reexamined the Nike Temple Decree 
and saw the restoration //uiti[6vlxo<; to be in error. Korte had recorded three complete 
letters and the remains of a fourth: kappa, omikron, and sigma at the end; and the lower 
tip of a vertical stroke before them, iota as he restored it, alternatively tau, upsilon, or phi. 
Dinsmoor observed the corner of a fifth letter, the diagonal stroke of an alpha or gamma. 
The traces fit not Hipponikos, but rXjayxoc ;. 20 

The seeming connection between the Peace of Kallias and the Nike cult, stressed by 
Wade-Gery, rests in large part on Korte’s restoration. Wade-Gery knew of Dinsmoor’s 
reading, then in print for several years, and steers clear of the older restoration, but he shapes 
his thesis as if nothing had really changed. The rebuilding of Attic sanctuaries in the 440’s 
and 430’s is tied to the Peace of Kallias, in the sense that it depends on the abrogation of 
the Oath of Plataia, and the abrogation in turn on reconciliation with Persia. Any more 
pointed tie between the Nike Temple Decree and the Peace requires other evidence. The 
identification of Hipponikos son of Kallias as the mover of the decree had seemed to be 

17 Welter 1923, pp. 196-201. 

18 Wrede 1932, pp. 74-91. 

19 A detailed attempt to refute Wrede and reassert the priority of the Southwest Wing came the following 
year, see Schleif 1933, pp. 177—184. Cf. Schweitzer 1950, pp. 116—125, who returns to the position that the 
Southwest Wing was curtailed in mid-project. 

20 Dinsmoor 1941, p. 159, note 337; first reported by Tod 1933,1, no. 40, p. 79. 
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just such evidence; with the restoration undone, the tie dissolves. Lost too is a compelling 
reason to identify the Kallias of the rider, IG I 3 36, as Hipponikos’ son. Even if this later 
Kallias were descended from the major architect of the mid-century treaty with Persia, the 
fact that Kallias, grandson of Kallias, moved a bill in the same administrative year that the 
Peace was renewed means little of itself. The special tie of the sanctuary to the house of 
Kallias and to peace with Persia both appear on examination to be illusory. 

To lay Korte’s theory to rest is not to solve the problem of the Southwest Wing. If the 
irregular meeting of the north and west fa 5 ades of the wing, the anomalous southwest anta, 
and the poros step did not in fact arise in a curtailment of the project, how then are they 
to be explained? Scholarship in the field of Greek architecture generally, and research on the 
Propylaia in particular, have tended away from arguments on style and form alone toward 
greater awareness of the interaction of form, function, and context. That the Propylaia might 
never have been intended to be symmetrical, unthinkable to Ddrpfeld or Bohn, is now well 
accepted. One has come to appreciate better the range of functions encompassed in the 
various parts of the Propylaia and the challenge of drawing them into an architectural unity. 
The Pinakotheke and Southwest Wing, distinct in purpose and history, are made to appear 
a balanced pair through the false fa 9 ade of the latter. Recent research on the nature of 
architectural planning in antiquity further clarifies the anomalies of the Southwest Wing. We 
earlier found that the poros step and southwest anta of the wing do in fact attest a minor 
planning change. As discussed in Chapter 7, 21 the west facade of the wing was shifted ca. 
0.30 m. eastward at the stylobate. The western foundations thus exposed were recut to form a 
step between the wing and the planned level of the Nike Sanctuary two steps below. One 
is now less inclined to see this as a sign of conflict between the two projects than as a function 
of traditional, craftsmanly design practices. The architect appears to have worked without 
detailed plans and elevations, reworking the design in mid-project as problems emerged. 22 

Finally, the theory, developed first by Dinsmoor, 23 that the plans for the Nike Temple were 
themselves abridged in mid-project, can also be seen to be mistaken. The uncovering of the 
Stage III sanctuary makes clear the true starting point in planning Stage IV: the monumental 
Stage IV altar had to overlie its Stage III predecessor. 24 It is sited as far to the east as possible 
under this constraint, with its west front passing directly over the westernmost (southwest) 
corner of the rectangular altar. The Stage IV Nike Temple had then to be accommodated to 
the area of the bastion west of the altar with its dimensions tightly restricted. The temple plan 
responds not to any encroachment by the Southwest Wing but to the very limits of the cult 
site itself. Nor is a putative first plan of the Nike Temple ever likely to have been used for the 
Uissos Temple. Studniczka broached that theory on the assumption that the Ilissos Temple 
and the Nike Temple Decree were contemporary. Research by Miles, however, points to a 

21 P. 81 above. 

22 Bundgard 1957, pp. 66—75; Coulton 1978, pp. 51—73; idem, “Incomplete Preliminary Planning in Greek 
Architecture: Some New Evidence,” in Le Dessin d’architecture dans Its societies antiques, Leiden 1985, pp. 1 OS- 
121; cf. W. B. Dinsmoor, Jr., “Preliminary Planning of the Propylaia by Mnesicles,” in Le Dessin d’architecture, 
pp. 135-147. 

23 1950, p. 186. 

24 On the positioning of the altar of a sanctuary through successive stages of cult, see Burkert 1985, pp. 87-88. 
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date for the Ilissos Temple in the 430’s. 25 The very underpinnings for Studniczka’s theory 
have thus come into question. 

That the seeming evidence for conflict or delay in the execution of Stage IV has gradually 
proved false does not of itself exclude the traditional reading of the Nike Temple Decree. It 
does, however, strongly encourage the exploration of alternatives. One such alternative was 
suggested in 1961 by Mattingly. This scholar argues that the Nike Temple Decree and the 
Nike Temple are in fact contemporary, not both from the 440’s as thought by Kawadias, but 
both from the 420’s. 26 The three-barred sigma of the decree, commonly thought to establish 
a mid-5th-century date, is considered by Mattingly rather to be a loose dating criterion, 
insufficient to outweigh the logic of the later placement. 

Mattingly’s challenge quickly led epigraphers to reexamine the dating value of 5th- 
century letter forms in general and the three-barred sigma in particular. In 1965 Meiggs 
tabulated the forms of the letters in some 65 inscriptions securely dated between 460 and 
430 b.c. The three-barred sigma is last attested in 446. The corpus of dated inscriptions 
from 445 to 431, some 50 texts, all use the later four-barred form. 27 The dating value of 
the three-barred sigma thus stands confirmed. Beyond this evidence, there is yet a further 
problem with Mattingly’s thesis. The second provision of the Nike Temple Decree, xb hiepbv 
Gupooai, appears inappropriate to Stage IV Hieron appears to refer to the sanctuary as a 
whole, “to fit the temenos with doors.” 28 Stage TV, however, was an open sanctuary; neither 
the north bastion stair nor the western portal of the Southwest Wing were barred. Hieron 
might alternatively mean “temple”: “to fit the temple with doors”. When cited six lines later 
in the decree, however, the temple is termed a neds not a hieron, and the Stage TV temple 
was in any event closed by grilles ( phragmata) not doors ( thurai ). 29 Mattingly’s thesis unravels 

. . Qf) 

on inspection. 

If the Nike Temple Decree in fact belongs ca. 450-445, as its letter forms indicate, 
there remains the possibility that it pertains not to Stage IV but to the preceding Stage III. 
As observed by Bundgard, the provisions of the decree and the Stage III remains are in 
close agreement. The naiskos was apparently open and unsecured. Its anta and wall blocks 
preserve no trace of a door wall or grille. If access to the temple was restricted (and with the 
cult statue installed it would have to be), then the sanctuary itself must have been closed. The 
restored plan of Stage III, Figure 13, postulates just such an enclosure footed on the irregular 

25 Miles 1980, pp. 316-322. On the dating of the Ilissos Temple, see note 64 above, pp. 82-83. 

26 Mattingly 1961, pp. 169-171. For elaboration on the thesis, idem 1965, pp. 273-281; idem 1982, pp. 381— 
385. 

27 Meiggs 1966, pp. 86-98. 

28 So Kawadias 1897, col. 178; SyU,? I, no. 63, p. 77; Prott and Ziehen 1896-1906, II, no. 11, p. 49, and 
others. 

29 On the meaning ofphragma , p. 139 below. 

30 Note that the incompatibility of Stage IV and the decree bears also on Kftrte’s thesis. There, however, the 
hypothesized delay of the project and its ultimate accommodation to the Southwest Wing make a discrepancy 
from commission to execution understandable. Meiggs and Lewis (1969, p. Ill) offer another way around 
the problem. The first-mentioned project in the decree, x6 /uepbv Gupooai, refers in their view to work to 
be begun immediately, at the Stage III level; ve6v otxo5opeoai, to work planned for some time in the future. 
The matter is reconciled in both cases by assuming a delay from the commission of Stage IV to its execution. 
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trapezoidal Stage III crown. 31 The phrase “to fit the sanctuary with doors” thus applies to 
Stage III simply and naturally. The fifth provision of the decree, to build a nebs and homos 
lithinos, appears equally suited to this stage. I have referred to the Stage III temple throughout 
as a nai'skos, the term traditionally given in current scholarship to very small temples. This 
diminutive, however, is first attested in the Hellenistic period and remains rare. 32 Even the 
small, one-room Stage III temple was in proper 5th-century usage a naor. 33 Finally, the homos 
lithinos of the inscription goes well with the main altar of the Stage III sanctuary, worked 
of Aiginetan poros. 34 On only one point do the inscription and the Stage III remains appear 
at odds. The inscription provides for a single altar in the sanctuary, and Stage III appears 
to have had two, the main rectangular altar and the square altar to its north. I identified 
the second block as an altar primarily for its reuse of the inscribed Stage I altar block as 
underpinning. We may reason, thus, that as successor to the altar of Patrokles, the square 
altar was under private aegis and not covered by the decree. 

As earlier discussed, the Nike Temple Decree is both explicit evidence for a planned 
renewal of the Nike Sanctuary and implicit evidence on the state of the sanctuary at the time 
the decree was passed. Epigraphers have consistently interpreted the simple, unqualified 
provision veov ht otxo&opeaou to mean that there was then no temple in the sanctuary, 
and taken (3opov XlBivov to imply an existing altar of another material, perhaps mud brick or 
ash. The picture is of a spare, open-air sanctuary suddenly fenced round and reworked in 
more imposing form. Notwithstanding the date and nature of this renewal, early editors 
viewed it apart from the Oath of Plataia, whose historicity they doubted. We have reviewed 
the considerable archaeological evidence that now supports the oath, however, and noted 
the shift of scholarly opinion in its favor. If we indeed uphold the oath as genuine, then the 
rebuilding of the Nike Sanctuary ex nihilo takes on new significance. It was Wade-Gery who 
first associated the Nike Temple Decree with the Peace of Kallias. The loss of Hipponikos 
as mover of the decree loosens that tie, as we have seen, but as one project in the general 
revival of sacred building at mid-century, all of it dependent on the abrogation of the oath; 
the equation, if general, still holds. The tie of the Nike Temple Decree to Stage III is yet 
clearer in this light. Not only do the date and terms of the decree fit the Stage III remains, but 
the apparent form of the sanctuary at the passage of the decree and the preceding state of the 
bastion, Stage II, agree closely as well. The Nike Sanctuary survived the Persian Sack as 
an irregular earthen mound with a simple altar likely of mud brick or ash. The decree implies 
an unfenced, open-air shrine with an altar built of material other than cut stone. 

The Nike Temple Decree and Stage IV are by contrast an awkward match. We have seen 
the implausibility of downdating the inscription to coincide with Stage IV At the same time, 
research has shown the established explanation for a delay between the two, the seeming 
conflict between the Propylaia and Nike projects, to be unfounded. One is left with an 

31 Several scholars have restored a temenos wall on the Stage III crown, including Welter, Wrede, and 
Stevens. See note 45 above, p. 56. 

32 Taranto, bilingual dedication to Artemis, SEG 30,1980, no. 1220 (late 2nd century to early 1 st century b.c.); 
Strabo 14.1.14; Josephus, Antiquitates Judaicae 8.226. 

33 Cf. Herodotos 2.63, on the Egyptian ritual at Papremis: xd bi £v vrjtp pixpcj) £uX[vq> 

xaxaxexpuoup^vcp npoexxopt^ouoi xfj Jipoxepalj) £<; SXXo olxrjpa lp6v. 

34 On the meaning of lithinos, note 60 above, p. 106. 
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unexplained quarter-century gap between commission and execution. We have further seen 
that the terms of the decree ill accord with the sanctuary as built: the decree provides for 
a closed temenos, and Stage IV is open. The language of the decree is equally telling. We 
have seen that the inscription implies a sanctuary that then had no nebs or bomos lithinos. The 
mud-brick expansion, Stage Ilia, meets the latter requirement, but the nai'skos is plainly at 
odds with the former. If the nai'skos was standing, intact or even in ruins, when the decree 
was passed, we would expect the term nebs to be qualified in some manner: “to build a new 
temple”, “to build a temple of Pentelic marble”. In the absence of any positive evidence that 
plans for the bastion were delayed, or any significant inconsistency between the decree and 
Stage III, a tie to Stage IV appears strained and unwarranted. The decree accords simply 
and economically with the Stage III sanctuary and with that stage alone. 



X 

THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 
OF THE SANCTUARY: CONCLUSIONS 


In this final chapter we summarize our most important findings on the archaeology and 
history of the sanctuary and give a general account of the development of the cult site from 
the 6th through the 5th centuries. 


THE CULT STATUE OF ATHENA NIKE 

Our study has revealed that two joining blocks, long known, served originally as part of the 
base for the cult statue of the Nike Sanctuary. The blocks preserve the plinth cutting for 
the cult statue virtually intact and substantially further our knowledge of that image. The 
form of the plinth establishes that the statue was of marble and was seated. The tooling of the 
base suggests a date around 600-560 b.c. 

Heliodoros and Pausanias know of a cult statue of Athena Nike highly venerated in their 
day. Both call the statue a xoanon and note that it is apteros, “wingless”, unlike normal images 
of Nike. According to Heliodoros, the statue held a pomegranate in the right hand, a helmet 
in the left. 

The new evidence on the cult statue of Athena Nike generated by our study leads to 
a basic question: is the statue known to Pausanias and Heliodoros the same as the statue that 
stood on the newly identified Archaic base? Did the Archaic statue survive the Persian Wars? 

Some scholars have equated the xoanon of Pausanias and Heliodoros with a statue of 
Athena Nike attested by an inscription, a statue dedicated as a tithe from victories in the 
sixth and seventh years of the Archidamian War, 426-425. 1 They suggest that this image was 
made expressly to serve as a cult image in the amphiprostyle Nike Temple, our Stage IV 
Having come to a closer understanding of the stages and chronology of the Nike Sanctuary, 
we are now in a position to rule this view out, or at least to show it to be highly implausible. 
Especially relevant is the mid-5th-century date of the Stage III naiskos. This small temple, 
referred to as a neos in the Nike Temple Decree, was aligned with and centered on the 
Stage III altar. Its primary purpose was surely to house a cult image. It points to the existence 
of such an image on the bastion after the Persian Wars and before the amphiprostyle temple. 

A second piece of evidence comes from a reexamination of/GI 3 64A, a decree concerning 
a late 5th-century project in the Nike Sanctuary. The decree, dated ca. 440—415, makes 
reference to an archaion agalma , an “ancient image”. To judge from other occurrences of the 
word archaion in 5th-century inscriptions, the statue of I 3 64A ought to date to the Archaic 
period or earlier. Editors of the inscription have identified the statue as the cult statue of 

1 For the xoanon, pp. 93—98 above; IG II 2 403, pp. 113—114 above. The two are associated first by Furtwangler 
1893, p. 211. Dohrn 1957, p. 21; Travlos 1971, p. 149; and Jeffery 1980, pp. 1237-1238. 
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Athena Polias, termed archaion in the Erechtheion accounts, and indeed the oldest and most 
venerable image of the city. In a close review of the text, we found this established reading 
to lead to an awkward restoration of the archaion agalma clause, lines 19-21, and to strain 
the sense of the text as a whole. 2 The knowledge that there was a cult statue in the Nike 
Sanctuary in the Archaic period encourages a different reading: that the archaion agalma of 
the inscription is the cult image of Athena Nike herself. 

Before we attempt the direct association of the Archaic cult image of Nike and the 
xoanon mentioned by Heliodoros and Pausanias, we need to consider how well the respective 
evidence on the two accords. Heliodoros states that the xoanon held a pomegranate in the 
right hand, a helmet in the left. Would these attributes be appropriate to the apparent date of 
the Stage I base, 600-560? Attributes first become common in Attic sculpture in the early 
6th century, and the pomegranate is among the first attested. The two attributes of the statue, 
one in each hand, give it a relatively complex iconography for this early period, but again 
there are good parallels. Compare, for example, a statue of Delian Apollo by Tektaios and 
Angelion (a bow in his right hand, the Charites in his left). 3 

In one respect only are the written sources and the Stage I base potentially at odds. The 
term xoanon, roughly synonymous with “statue” in Heliodoros and other late authors, is used 
by Pausanias in a narrow and antiquarian sense. He applies it exclusively to statuary carved 
of wood; the Stage I base held a marble work. We have seen, however, this contradiction to be 
more apparent than real. That Pausanias relates only others’ views about the xoanon, without 
a single firsthand observation, and that he mentions the statue first in Book 3, not when 
actually at the Nike Bastion in Book 1, suggest that he knew the work at second hand. He 
appears to have adopted the term xoanon unquestioned from his source, perhaps Heliodoros 
himself. 

The body of evidence on the cult statue of Athena Nike, archaeological, epigraphical, 
and literary, gains strength above all from its internal consistency. A number of sources could 
of themselves be differently interpreted. Brought together, however, their voice is compelling: 
the xoanon of Athena Nike dates from the foundation of the Stage I sanctuary. Saved from 
the Persian Sack, it was returned to the bastion in Stage III, installed on a new base in the 
naiskos. 4 The purpose of the naiskos now becomes clear. It would be a meager shelter for a 

2 Pp. 109-110 above. 

3 Plutarch, De mus. 14; cf. Pausanias 2.32.5. Note that Hellenistic reflections show the statue’s attributes 
reversed. The bow is in the left, the canonical hand for this weapon, and the Graces in the right. See UMC II, 
s.v . Apollon, no. 390c-e. Compare also the self-portrait of Theodoros of Samos, a file in the right hand, a 
miniature quadriga in the left (Pliny, HN 34.83). Among extant statuary, note the three-bodied monster from 
the pediment of the so-called H-Architecture on the Akropolis: Wiegand 1904, pi. IV; Brouskari 1974, fig. 55. 

4 The decision to unseat and transport a marble statue, even a small one, speaks for a planned, orderly 
evacuation of the city. The transport of the work would have required several men and, most likely, hoisting 
equipment. Herodotos and the Themistokles Decree, the two main sources on the Athenian evacuation, 
differ significandy on chronology. The Themistokles Decree places the order to evacuate in the weeks before 
Thermopylai (Meiggs and Lewis 1969, p. 52), while Herodotos puts it within days of Xerxes’ entry into Athens 
(8.41). The removal of the xoanon of Nike would be possible in either case but would be all the more likely 
with greater warning. 

The so-called Endoios Athena, AcrM 625, appears to be another marble work that survived the Persian 
Wars. It dates from the late 6th century but was found on the north slope of the Akropolis beneath the 
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newly fashioned cult statue. As the provisional shelter for an already existing image, however, 
its modest form is appropriate and sufficient. Finally, the image was moved from die Stage III 
sanctuary to the cella of the amphiprostyle temple. 

Heliodoros is the one extant Hellenistic source on the statue. On his authority it was 
still on the bastion in the 2nd century b.c. Conceivably, it was removed by Sulla, among 
the scores of works he stripped from the city in 84 b.c. 5 We have come to doubt, at any 
rate, that it was still accessible on the Nike Bastion in Pausanias’ day. 6 

Our findings, as they clarify the history of the cult statue, also give new evidence on 
its appearance. The fragment of Heliodoros has long attested “a wingless xoanon holding a 
pomegranate in the right hand, a helmet in the left.” The Stage I base now sharpens this 
picture considerably: the image was a seated work of marble, under lifesize, dating from 
ca. 580-560 b.c. (cf. Fig. 3). 


STAGE I: THE ARCHAIC SANCTUARY 

The present study has drawn attention to two previously unrecognized survivals from the 
Archaic sanctuary: two joining blocks from the base for the cult statue; and an early rebuilding 
of the bastion crown, the survival from an extensive reterracing of the site. It has also pointed 
to a stratum from this period, figurines and Archaic black-figured pottery unearthed in the 
reinstallation of the Stage III altar. These finds considerably broaden the evidence on the 
early cult, hitherto attested only, if significandy, by an inscribed block from the Archaic altar. 

The Archaic sanctuary was unearthed part in situ (the stonework along the bastion crown 
and the early stratum) and part reused (the statue base and the block from the altar). I found 
the figurines and pottery from the stratum to point to a date between 610 and 480 b.c. The 
rubble bastion crown dates from around 800-560, judged from its technique; the statue base 
belongs ca. 600-560 by its masonry; and the inscribed altar block, 580-530 by letter forms. 
These datings span in common the years 580-560, and I have argued the likelihood that 
the finds are indeed from a single major phase of the cult, our Stage I. 

Given how rarely Greek cult statuary was set in the open, and that the xoanon of the 
Nike Sanctuary is known to have been later housed indoors, successively in the Stage III 
naiskos and the amphiprostyle temple, we may expect that it was set in a temple already in 
Stage I. A review of the “floating temples” from the Akropolis, building remains unconnected 

Erechtheion, not in the Persian debris. Weathered from centuries of exposure, it is commonly thought to have 
stood on the Akropolis in the Classical period. On AcrM 625, Schrader 1939, no. 60, pp. 109-111; Brouskari 
1974, pp. 71-72. On the identification of the statue as the Athena by Endoios seen by Pa usanias , G. Dickens, 
Catalogue of the Akropolis Museum I, Cambridge 1912, p. 162. 

5 On Sulla’s looting of Athens, see W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, London 1911, p. 55. Art work carried to 
Rome, Lucian, peuxis 3; shields from the Stoa of Zeus, Pausanias 10.21.6; columns from the Olympieion, Pliny, 
HN 36.45; Library of Apellikon, Plutarch, Sulla 26.1. 

6 An alternative to the removal or destruction of the statue is that it was actually in the Nike Temple at 
Pausanias’ visit but that for some reason the periegete was not allowed up to the site. We earlier noted that 
the nearby triple-bodied Hekate was also omitted from Book 1; it appears in the section on Aigina (2.30.2). The 
Hekate appears to survive in Roman copies, some dating from as late as the second century after Christ (E. B. 
Harrison, Archaic and Archaistic Sculpture [The Athenian Agora XI], Princeton 1965, pp. 94—95). 
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to foundations, yields two structures, known collectively as the A-architecture, appropriate to 
the Stage I bastion in date and scale. 

From its discovery, the inscribed Stage I altar has been taken to mark a major stage 
in the development of the cult. 7 That the altar carried the name of the goddess, “Altar of 
Athena Nike”, rather suggests that worship of the goddess at that site, or perhaps in that 
manner, was new and unfamiliar. Perhaps the cult was newly founded or the title of the 
deity had been altered, as might happen in a major cult reorganization. That Stage I marked 
just such a turning point is, in fact, dramatically confirmed by this study. Stage I transformed 
the bastion from a Dark Age ruin to a finished sanctuary. The bastion was reterraced to 
an even level, a temple and altar were constructed, and a cult image was installed. 

The scattered written sources on the early cult history of the Akropolis record only one 
event from the general period of Stage I: the reorganization of the Panathenaic festival in 
566 b.c. A succession of scholars has tried to tie this event to the bastion. Welter suggests 
that Athena Nike was a patroness of agonistic competition in general and of the Panathenaic 
Games in particular, citing 4th-century vases that show Nike sacrificing a bull at the conclusion 
of a torch race, possibly the Lampas of the Panathenaia, and on the testimony of a decree 
on the Lesser Panathenaia that prescribes the sacrifice to Athena Nike of one of the finest 
cows of the Panathenaic hecatomb. 8 Raubitschek takes Welter a step further, locating the 
statue of Panathenaic Athena on the bastion. 9 

A full review of the evidence on the cult casts serious doubt on these views. The attributes 
of the xoanon of Athena Nike, the helmet and pomegranate, show the goddess’ primary 
interests to be military victory and fertility. The martial interests of the cult are strongly 
affirmed in the decorative program, the battles on the friezes and the pediments of the 
temple, and the tropaia on the parapet. Nowhere is there an allusion to athletics. Literary and 
epigraphical sources tell the same story: there are prayers to the goddess as protector of 
fertility, prayers before battle, and dedications of military spoils, but no mention of games. 10 
The evidence cited on the Panathenaia pales by comparison. The Nike leading a bull on 
the vases appears to be merely an artistic motif, borrowed from the Nike Parapet but not 
intended to allude specifically to the Nike cult. Earlier vases show Nike restraining a bull 
at a choregic victory, surely without reference to the bastion. 11 We may note that some of 
the 4th-century vases omit Nike and show instead Eros or one of the torch runners leading 
the bull. Nike appears to be simply a personification of the torch victory. The assumed 
significance of the Panathenaic inscription appears equally open to question. The inscription 

7 First by Welter 1939, cob. 12, 14. 

8 Ibid., cols. 11-12; IG II 2 334, lines 20-21: [0u6vxwv xa]0xa<; x&<; (3o0<; iroioa? £jtl xan ptapfiii xfjt; 
[’A0r)va<; xtoi pe]y<4Xwi, ptav bl Ini xwi xfji; Nlxt)? npoxpt[vavxe<; lx xtov] xaXXiaxeuouotov (3owv, xal 
0uaavx£<; xrj[i ’AOrjvai xfjt] IIoXi<45i xal xfjt ’AOrjvai xfjt Ntxrji &7tao£5[v xwv (3ouv.... For the vases, see 
H. Schoppa, “Beitrage zur attischen Vasenmalerei nach Meidias,” AA 1935, cols. 33—50; H. Metzger, Les 
Representations dans la ctramique attique du TV* siicle, Paris 1951, pp. 351-357. 

9 Raubitschek 1949, pp. 359-364. 

10 Prayer before battle: Euripides, Ion 1528—1529; Demosthenes, Exordia 54; Themistokles Decree, Meiggs 
and Lewis 1969, no. 23, lines 38-40; SEG XXX 69, lines 9-17. Thank offering for military victory: IG II 2 
403, lines 6-12; IG II 2 677, lines 4—6. Fertility: Euripides, Ion 452-471. 

11 Bologna, Mus. Civ. 286, ARV 2 1158, E. Pfuhl, Malerei und /jichnung der Griechen, Munich 1923, III, fig. 562; 
cf. ARV 2 1123, no. 4. 
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prescribes a secondary sacrifice not only to Athena Nike but to Athena Hygieia, 12 yet no one 
has seen the games as central to this third cult. Moreover, it is doubtful that the Panathenaic 
sacrifice to Nike was of great antiquity. The two altars of the Stage III sanctuary are too 
small for so major a sacrifice as a cow. It is conceivable, of course, that the Panathenaic 
sacrifice to Nike was more modest in Stages I—III and was first expanded in IV Be that as 
it may, all other sources, artistic, literary, and epigraphical, so consistently point to other 
cult interests on the bastion that such Panathenaic offerings, if they do indeed go back to 
the earliest cult, can only have been one among a range of rituals in the sanctuary. 

However isolated the Panathenaic reforms of566 in written testimony on the Akropolis, 
the Akropolis ruins themselves show that this general period, the second quarter of the 6th 
century, was one of intense and widespread activity on the citadel. The second quarter of 
the 6th century saw the Akropolis grow from a relatively modest, little-trafficked site to a 
major cult center. The first stone temple of Athena dates from these years, preserved in 
the so-called H-architecture and Lion Pediments, and there are several smaller structures 
of roughly comparable date, the Red, Herakles, and Olive Tree Pediments. The ancient 
approach to the Akropolis was replaced by a monumental ramp, and a long line of major 
dedications begins, such costly votives as the Rambearer and the Pomegranate Kore. 

The reforms of 566 must surely have had a major place in this transformation, but 
they can hardly account for it all. A relative backwater in the early and mid- 7th century, 
Athens had raised herself to a major trading city by the mid-6th. With this rising prosperity 
she undertook to expand and reorganize her cults and festivals on a broad scale. 13 We can 
now see the cult of Athena Nike to be an important instance, roughly contemporary to the 
reorganization of the Panathenaia but by all evidence independent of it. 

The cult title Athena Nike appears to be original to the bastion. The title is known from a 
few other sites, Erythrai, Delos, and Megara, but the testimony is spare and relatively late, with 
none of the cults seeming to be of major scale. 14 Unlike other established tides of Athena 
formed with an adjectival or predicate epithet (e.g., Athena Polias, Athena Nikephoros, 
Athena Promachos), the tide on the bastion joins Athena with a second deity, Nike, a 
personification and minor spirit (daimori) known to have been worshiped independendy 
elsewhere. 15 Such fused tides are usually thought to arise from the annexation or assimilation 
of a preexisting local cult by a major god: so, for example, Ares Enyalios, the fusion of 
an Olympian with a pre-Greek deity; Artemis Hekate, Olympian and Eastern deity; and 
Poseidon Erechtheus, Olympian and hero. 16 We may expect the joining of an Olympian 

12 IG II 2 334, line 9. 

13 On the social and political history of Attic building in the 6th century, see E. Kluwe, “Peisistratos 
und die Akropolis von Athen,” Wissmschqftliche ^eiischrift der Friedrich-Schiller- Universitat, Jena, Gesellschqfts- und 
sprachwissenschqftliche Rohe 14, 1965, pp. 9-15; Boersma 1970, pp. 11-18; F. Kolb, “Die Bau-, Religions- und 
Kulturpolitik der Peisistratiden,” Jdl 92,1977, pp. 99-138; Rhodes 1981, pp. 184—186. Shapiro 1989 deserves 
special mention for its integration of archaeological, iconographic, historical, and economic evidence in the 
interpretation of cult. 

14 Temenos of Athena Nike, Erythrai, Syll? Ill, no. 1014, line 29 (3rd century b.c.); dedication to Athena 
Nike on Rhodes, IG XII, 20; sanctuary at Megara, Pausanias 1.42.4. 

15 Hamdorf 1964, pp. 58-59. 

16 Nilsson 1967, p. 388. 
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and a personification to be the same: such titles as Artemis Eukleia, Athena Hygieia, and 
Athena Nike appear to reflect the preexisting worship of the lesser deity alone. 17 

The bastion excavations offer no concrete evidence for a pre-Stage I phase of the Nike 
cult. Given the prima facie expectation that there was such a stage, however, it may be useful to 
review the body of indirect evidence on the question. We have noted that at some point before 
Stage I the Bronze Age bastion suffered a major collapse. 18 If the cult of Nike antedated 
that destruction, then its pre-collapse remains would of course be all or largely lost. One 
extreme case would be if the bastion collapsed in the 6th century, immediately before Stage I. 
All the pre-Stage I cult would then be lost. Let us consider, however, the case of an earlier 
collapse: there would then have been a stretch of time for pre-Stage I remains to accumulate. 
The Stage I crown raised the ground level of the bastion around a meter on the west, ideal 
protection for these putative remains. If the remains encompassed dressed stone, or even 
substantial rubble, we would expect this to have been noted in the excavation record. By 
contrast, stratigraphy, pottery, and small finds were routinely ignored. We are left to conclude 
that a pre-Stage I cult, assuming that it did exist and that its record was not entirely obliterated 
by a 6th-century bastion collapse, will have been modest at best. If we conjecture an early 
cult at all, we should think of a very simple cult practiced on the ruins of the bastion in 
the open air. 


STAGE II: THE POST-PERSIAN SANCTUARY 

I have argued that Stage I closed in a massive destruction: its temple, the base for the cult 
statue, and the altar were leveled, and several stretches of bastion stonework were thrown 
down. Stage II marks the aftermath of that destruction, the cult site as a stony, rutted mound 
of earth. Having established that Stage I is Archaic and Stage III, mid-5th century, we may 
safely correlate the destruction between the two with the Persian destruction of Athens in 
480 and 479. 

The end date for Stage II is established, first, by the fact that the foundations for Stage III 
were cut to fit on the Stage II ground (pp. 37-39), making clear that Stage III directly succeeds 
Stage II, and second, by the association of Stage III with the Nike Temple Decree (pp. 115— 
122), passed in the early 440’s. From 479 to roughly mid-century the Nike Sanctuary was left 
unterraced and unrebuilt. 

The contention that the Plataian Oath contained a provision binding the Greeks not 
to rebuild the sanctuaries destroyed by the Persians and that this so-called temple clause was 
renounced by the Athenians at mid-century goes well with the evidence of Stages II and III 
and with the Nike Temple Decree. The Nike Temple Decree implies by its wording that when 

17 On the independent worship of personifications in early cult, see Hamdorf 1964, pp. 69-70; Burkert 1985, 
pp. 184—186. Hamdorf’s study is notable for its careful balance of archaeological and literary evidence. Earlier 
scholarship, based more exclusively on texts, has argued that personifications were worshiped first as epithets 
and only later, in the late 5th or 4th century, on their own. So, for example, Nilsson 1952, pp. 31—40. 

For Athena Nike as a fusion of Athena with Nike, Sikes 1895, pp. 280-283; Daly 1953, pp. 1124—1128. 
Early studies more commonly suggest that the personification of Nike follows, rather than precedes, the joint 
title Athena Nike. So first J. E. Harrison, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, London 1890, p. 366. 

18 E 16 above. 
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it was passed in the early 440’s, the Nike Sanctuary was without a neds, “temple”, or bomos 
lithinos, “altar of worked stone”, that is, of poros or marble. This is just what the temple clause 
would lead us to expect. Stage II had no temple: the sanctuaries were not to be rebuilt. The 
temple clause, however, did not require that the Greeks abandon their ruined sanctuaries 
altogether. Festivals and thank offerings must surely have continued. That the Nike Temple 
Decree commissions an altar specifically of worked stone, bomos lithinos , while calling for a 
neds, unqualified, seemingly stems from this fact: lithinos distinguishes the altar commissioned 
from the makeshift altar, perhaps of ash or mud brick, that then existed on the site. 19 

The picture of Stage II that emerges is of a cult in conformity not only with the spirit 
but with the very letter of the Oath of Plataia. There is evidence at most for a simple altar. 
The remaining bastion stayed in ruins. Earlier discussion of the Archaic cult statue showed it 
to have survived the Persian Sack. 20 Given the lack of a temple and the state of the sanctuary 
in general, we should expect the statue to have been kept somewhere else at this time, housed 
perhaps by the priestess of Athena or one of the Praxiergidai. 21 


STAGE III: THE SANCTUARY OF THE NIKE TEMPLE DECREE 

Three elements of the Stage III sanctuary have long been seen to be contemporary: the 
naiskos, the rectangular altar to its east, and the square altar to the northeast. They are 
closely related in level and are distinctive for their Aiginetan poros stone and unusual tooling. 
In reconstructing the ground level of the Stage II sanctuary, I have been able to confirm 
this tie stratigraphically. The smaller underpinnings of the naxskos and the base slab for the 
rectangular altar, exceptional for their oblique and irregularly contoured resting surfaces, 
are seen to have been bedded directly on the Stage II ground; the square altar, partly bedded 
on the rubble crown of the bastion, was at Stage II level as well. 

My study confirms the association of two other remains with Stage III: the poros 
repository and the irregular trapezoidal bastion crown. The repository, judged contemporaiy 
with the naiskos already by Welter, 22 is seen to have been founded on a level with the 
underpinnings of the naiskos foundations, both direcdy on the Stage II ground, while the 
irregular trapezoidal wall, first tied to Stage III by Bundgard, 23 is seen to be seated on Stage I 
remains, its relation to the succeeding building phase, Stage III, thus confirmed. 

Close examination of the Stage III remains has led to a number of discoveries, most 
importandy concerning the naiskos and the mud-brick extension of the rectangular altar, 
Stage Ilia. Traces of floor plaster on the south euthynteria of the naiskos establish the exterior 
width of the structure, 2.47 m., and two newly discovered anta blocks give a close estimate of 
the length of the building, ca. 3.65 m. The reconstruction most often assumed in scholarship, 

19 So Kawadias 1897, col. 181; Syll? I, no. 63, p. 87; Hicks and Hill 1901, no. 37, p. 61; Prott and Ziehen 
1896-1906,11, 1, no. ll,p.49. 

20 Pp. 123-124 above. 

21 Cult images kept in the homes of priests: bronze Zeus by Hageladas at Ithome, Pausanias 4.33.2; bronze 
Zeus and Herakles at Aigion, 7.24.4; cf. the tending of public cult in the home, Karneios at Sparta, 3.13.3; 
Sophokles’ reception of Asklepios at Athens, Etymologicum Magnum , s.v. Ae^Uov. 

22 1939, col. 12. 

23 Bundgard 1974b, p. 43. 
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a simple n-shaped cella fully open at the east, is here confirmed. The form of the Stage Ilia 
altar is clarified by a field drawing in the Balanos archives. The combined evidence of the 
drawing and published plans by Welter establish the dimensions of the enlarged altar as 
2.87 x 1.32 m. at its base. 24 

The present study generates several new dating criteria for Stage III. The cyma-reversa 
moldings on the rectangular altar and the distinctive masonry of the nai'skos both point to a 
date toward the middle of the 5th century. The moldings are of a profile first attested at 
Athens in the Periclean period, on the toichobate of the Temple of Poseidon at Sounion, and 
on the sills for the grilles on the pronaos and opisthodomos of the Parthenon. The masonry 
has its closest parallel on two Akropolis projects also apparently of mid-5th-century date, 
the upper freestanding courses of the North Akropolis Wall and the Old Propylon Stage 3. A 
date well into the 5th century is further supported by the trapezoidal stonework of the bastion 
crown, first paralleled in fortifications built late in the Peloponnesian War. Firm limits are 
established, finally, by the Peiraeus limestone block underpinning the northwest corner of 
the nai'skos (F 2), shown by its dimensions and batter to have been quarried for the South 
Akropolis Wall, and by the substructures for the double anta and Pier W of the Southwest 
Wing, accommodated to the trapezoidal bastion crown. These provide respectively a terminus 
post and terminus ante quern of 465-435. 

In Chapter IX we discussed whether to associate the Nike Temple Decree with Stage III 
or Stage IV Traditional scholarship has paired the decree with Stage IV and has thus 
been faced with a quarter-century gap between the commission of the Nike project and 
its execution. This long delay, it is argued, was part of a larger conflict over the conduct 
of the Akropolis building program. In this view, the rebuilding of the Nike Sanctuary was 
championed by Kallias, son of Hipponikos, and other conservatives of the city. The radical 
faction of Perikles opposed the project in favor of a bold rebuilding of the gateway to 
the Akropolis, the building that came to be called the Propylaia. According to the thesis, 
the conservatives held their ground, and although the Nike project remained blocked, the 
conservatives succeeded in having the plans for the Southwest Wing of the Propylaia redrawn 
to better accommodate the anticipated form of the Nike Sanctuary. The Nike project was 
finally pushed through in the later 420’s. Chapter IX reviews the history of scholarship 
on this long-debated thesis and argues that it be abandoned in favor of the simpler, more 
straightforward association of the Nike Temple Decree and Stage III. 


KALLIKRATES AND STAGE III 

Among all else, the Nike Temple Decree is a major source of information on the architect 
Kallikrates, there commissioned to design the doorway and temple of the Nike Sanctuary 
(lines 7-8, 12-13, xa0’ 8 xi &v KaXXixpdxe<; xouyYpdcpaei). Kallikrates is mentioned 
elsewhere in ancient sources three times. He is cited twice by Plutarch, as coarchitect of 
the Parthenon with Iktinos {Per. 1 3.4, xbv p&v y&p £xax6p7te&ov Ilap0ev<ova KaXXixpdxr)*; 
etpY&Cexo xal Txxivo?) and as contractor for the Middle Wall {Per. 16.5, x8 bi paxpbv 
xeixo<;> xepl ot £ti>xp&xr)<; dxoOoat cprjctv a0x8<; elarjYoupfvou y vc ^ > 1 jLT 1 v IIepixX£ou<;, 


24 Welter 1939, col. 11. 
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^pYoX<£(3r)ae KaXXixp&xr)?). 25 And third, a building decree, IG I 3 45, calls on him to 
design a minor addition to the Akropolis walls (lines 6—7, xaOxoc youvYp&pcrou] pfev 
KaXXtxpa[x]e). The projects appear all to have been close in date: the Nike Temple Decree 
and IG I 3 45 belong ca. 450—445; the Middle Wall dates from the mid-440’s; and the 
Parthenon, from 447—438. 26 

The assumed connection of the Nike Temple Decree to the amphiprostyle temple has 
served as a starting point in nearly all research on KaUikrates’ oeuvre and career. The similar 
amphiprostyle plan and detail of the Ilissos Temple has led several scholars to suggest that the 
latter temple too is by this architect, 27 while Studniczka argued that the actual syngraphe for 
the suspended Nike Temple was used for its near twin. 28 KaUikrates’ authorship of the two 
temples has been argued more recently by lone Shear, who attributes two further buddings 
to the architect, the Temple of the Athenians on Delos and the Erechtheion. 29 Carpenter 
reworked and expanded the list, omitting the Erechtheion and adding the Hephaisteion, the 
Temple of Ares, the Temple of Poseidon at Sounion, the Temple of Nemesis at Rhamnous, 
and, conspicuous in his argument, a putative Kimonian stage of the Older Parthenon. 30 
Others have tried to reason from the Nike Temple to KaUikrates’ role in the Parthenon. 
A study by Martin associates the architect with the Ionic elements of the Parthenon: the 
Ionic columns of the western ceUa and the Parthenon frieze. 31 

The association of the Nike Temple Decree with Stage III, rather than I\7 entirely 
undermines this scholarship. The idea that KaUikrates was a master of the Ionic style, a 
natural inference from the Stage IV temple, now fads away, and with it the attribution of 
the Parthenon on Doric-Ionic lines. The attribution of the Ilissos Temple is likewise undone. 
The common hand behind the Nike and IUssos Temples, the Erechtheion, and/or the 
Hephaisteion is stdl there to argue, but the concrete tie to KaUikrates is gone. 

What we find to be the two extant works of KaUikrates, the Parthenon and the naiskos, 
could not be more dissimdar. The more important point to stress is that Stage III fits weU with 
much of the other evidence on the architect. We have seen Stage III to be contemporary with 
KaUikrates’ other attested works, aU from the early years of the Periclean budding program, 
and whde the Middle Wad is on a whoUy different scale, his work on the Akropolis WaUs 
is roughly comparable, a project of some sixty days {IG I 3 45, lines 10—14). We earlier noted 

25 Only Plutarch associates KaUikrates with the Parthenon. Strabo (9.395,396) and Pausanias (8.41.9) name 
Dcdnos alone as architect, while Vitruvius (7, praef. 12) pairs Ikdnos with Karpion. 

26 Middle WaU: Plato, Gorgias 455e; Gomme 1945, pp. 312-313 (perhaps 444—442 b.c.). Parthenon: 
Dinsmoor 1921, pp. 233-247; Burford 1963, pp. 23-35; Meiggs and Lewis 1969, no. 59, pp. 162-165. 
The architecture of the temple was essentiaUy complete at the dedication of the cult statue in 438/437. Work 
continued on the sculpture to 432. 

27 First W. R. Lethaby, Greek Buildings, London 1908, p. 154. 

28 Studniczka 1916, p. 230. 

29 Shear 1963, pp. 375-424. 

30 Carpenter 1970, pp. 21-68, 83-109. Four of Carpenter’s additions, the Hephaisteion, the Temple of 
Ares, the Temple of Poseidon, and the Temple of Nemesis, had earlier been grouped together by Dinsmoor 
(1950, pp. 181-183) as work of the “Theseum architect”. For KaUikrates as author of a Kimonian stage of 
the Parthenon, also Bundgird 1976, pp. 49,61-70. A more recent study combines Shear’s attributions with the 
works of the “Theseum architect” and adds the Temple of Athena at Sounion (Giuliano 1982, pp. 325-332). 

31 Martin 1976, pp. 427—442. Compare B. Wesenberg (“Wer erbaute den Parthenon?” AthMitt 97, 1982, 
pp. 99-125), who argues that the Parthenon entire is the work of KaUikrates and assigns the Older Parthenon to 
Iktinos. 
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that the nai'skos is closely related to the upper courses of the North Akropolis Wall in stone 
and technique, leading us to wonder if the two projects might be by one architect. The 
upper North Wall, an extensive undertaking, cannot be the stopgap project described in I 3 
45. In tying the architect of the nai'skos to work elsewhere on the walls of the Akropolis, 
however, the inscription does give the further attribution of the upper North Wall greater 
plausibility. Kallikrates may well have been in charge of several Akropolis projects of relatively 
unassuming nature. 32 


STAGE III AND THE PERICLEAN BUILDING PROGRAM 

The evidence here assembled on the condition of the Nike Bastion in the Early Classical 
period, Stage II, and the tie of the Nike Temple Decree to the succeeding Stage HI combine 
to make the 5th-century history of the Nike Bastion among the clearest and best documented 
of any on the Akropolis. The evidence fully accords with the historicity of the Plataian Oath 
and attests indeed how strictly its temple clause was construed. From 479 to mid-century 
the bastion remained unterraced and unrebuilt, with at most a simple altar. 

Scholarship on the Oath of Plataia has often read the temple clause less literally. Notably 
Dinsmoor, and more recently Meiggs, both strong partisans of the oath, have been content 
to date the naiskos to the Themistoklean or Kimonian period. 33 That we have found the 
nai'skos to date rather from the mid-5th century makes no less important these scholars’ 
understanding of the temple clause. The significance of the Oath of Plataia for the history 
of the Nike cult and for the history of post-Persian building at Athens in general needs to 
be reexamined. 

The perceived adherence of a temple project to the Plataian Oath ought reasonably 
to have depended less on the scope and elaborateness of the rebuilding than on its spatial and 
functional relation to the surviving cult. The sanctuaries (hiera) were to remain as symbols 
and reminders, never to be rebuilt. Our findings on Stage IQ sharpen this issue, but in truth 
the evidence has been there from the start. However seemingly minor the Stage IQ sanctuary, 
it entirely overbuilt its predecessor and, in reterracing the bastion, covered all trace of the 
Persian Sack. It accords with and respects the temple clause in no way. The absence of dating 
criteria notwithstanding, partisans of the Oath might have suspected a mid-5th-century date 
from the start. 

Scholarship firmly supports the idea of major construction on the Akropolis in the period 
of the Plataian Oath, notably on the Akropolis circuit wall and the Northwest Building. 34 

32 A study by McCredie (1979, pp. 69-73) explores whether Kallikrates may have been more a practical 
engineer than an innovative designer: thus the choice of Kallikrates as architect of the Middle Wall and the walls 
of the Akropolis. In contrast Bundg&rd (1976, pp. 49-50) associates Kallikrates with several more distinguished 
projects, notably Stage 2 of the Old Propylon and the Older Parthenon. Dinsmoor, Jr.’s more recent study of 
the Old Propylon (1980) has significandy clarified the relation of this building to the Older Parthenon. One sees 
Bundg&rd to have conflated Propylon Stages 2 and 3, dating respectively ca. 485 and 450 b.c. It is specifically the 
steps of the gatehouse (Stage 2) that bear comparison to the Older Parthenon, and these are a full generation 
earlier than Kallikrates. 

33 Dinsmoor 1950, p. 151; Meiggs 1972, p. 498. Cf. Paton 1927, p. 448, note 4. 

34 On the date of the South Wall, note 52 above, p. 59; Northwest Building, p. 63 above. 
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The Northwest Building was a new project, not covered by the temple clause, while it is 
unclear if the citadel walls were themselves considered sacred; the work, at any rate, left 
the individual sanctuaries, the temples and altars of the citadel, entirely untouched. More 
controversial have been suggestions that the sanctuaries themselves were rebuilt. Early in this 
century Dorpfeld argued that the western cella of the Old Temple of Athena was restored and 
reroofed, and Holland argued a post-Persian stage of the Erechtheion. 35 Opinion was against 
the Oath of Plataia when these scholars worked, and they raise the issue of transgression 
at most in passing. The problem, however, has now to be squarely faced. 

There is unequivocal evidence for the restoration of at least one pre-Persian building 
on the Akropolis, the Old Propylon, hastily and provisionally reerected closely on the lines 
of its predecessor. The evidence for the Old Temple of Athena and the pre-Erechtheion is 
not nearly so substantial, but Dorpfeld’s and Holland’s arguments are consistent and, in all, 
convincing. Dorpfeld notes the plentiful remains of the peristyle of the Old Temple reused in 
the North Akropolis Wall and found loose in the Persian debris: column drums; capitals; 
epistyle, frieze, and geison blocks; and pedimental sculpture. In contrast, litde was found 
of the cella, and that nearly all from later contexts. The pattern suggests that the peristyle was 
razed and the cella repaired and kept in use. 36 The evidence for Holland’s pre-Erechtheion is 
equally circumstantial, though also strongly suggestive. This modest structure, formed partly 
of reused blocks, appears to have coexisted briefly with the Erechtheion, left in place as 
the later project rose directly around it. Several of its blocks were found in situ under the 
western foundations of the Erechtheion, and there are further, indirect traces of the structure 
on the Erechtheion foundations opposite at the east. 37 

Although the evidence for a provisional rebuilding of the Akropolis is clear, the dating of 
these works is far less so. We earlier argued a mid-5th-century date for the Old Propylon 
Stage 3, noting its relation to the nai'skos in masonry technique and arguing the likelihood that 
it narrowly preceded the resecuring of the Akropolis circuit decreed in IG I 3 45. 38 There is no 
equivalent evidence on the repair of the Old Temple of Athena or the pre-Erechtheion, 39 but 
the chronology of the Nike Bastion now strengthens the possibility that they too are late. 


35 W. Dorpfeld, “Der alte Athena-Tempel auf der Akropolis, Y” AthMitt 22, 1897 (pp. 159-178), p. 166; 
idem 1919, pp. 9-25; Holland 1924, pp. 1—23. 

36 Dorpfeld 1919, p. 10. 

37 Holland 1924, pp. 10, 16-23. 

38 P. 65 above. 

39 The pre-Erechtheion appears to be referred to in an inscription concerning the Praxiergidai, IG I 3 7, 
lines 20-21, but there can be no certainty. See D. M. Lewis, “Notes on Attic Inscriptions,” 49, 1954, 
pp. 17—50. The lettering combines old and new Attic forms, the earlier phi with circumscribed vertical, with 
four-barred sigma, and rounded beta and rho. The date is at or close to 450. It was Dorpfeld’s view (1919, 
pp. 10-11) that the cella of the Old Temple was restored and its peristyle immured in the North Wall soon after 
the Persian Sack. The blocks of the peristyle are not simply reused material but a carefully built memorial. 
They may conceivably date from well before the restoration of the cella. The uncertain date of the North Wall 
compounds the problem. Most would agree with Dorpfeld’s Themistoklean date, but the evidence is minimal. 
Others have preferred a date after 450: A. Tschira, “Die unfertigen Saulentrommeln auf der Akropolis von 
Athen,” Jdl 55, 1940, pp. 242—261; idem, “Eine Tastung in der Cella des Parthenon,” AA (Jdl 80) 1965, 
cols. 401^*28; Bundgird 1976, pp. 121-133. 
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When Athens set out to rebuild her shrines at mid-century, she was intent not simply 
on restoring them to use but on rebuilding them in truly an unrivaled form, of the finest 
materials and to the highest standard. There were capital and sufficient craftsmen for two 
or more concurrent building projects, at least to the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 
The Parthenon dates to the same years as the Hephaisteion and the Temple of Poseidon 
at Sounion, the latter two often thought to have followed one on the other; and the Propylaia 
overlaps the Ilissos Temple and the Temple of Nemesis at Rhamnous. There must certainly 
have been debate about the order of the projects and about what to do for the cults whose 
major rebuilding would have to wait. The greater number of cult sites appear to have been 
left simply in ruins, among them the cults of the Agora. There were, however, a number 
of circumstances that required special attention. A few shrines had extant cult statuary, the 
sanctuaries of Athena Polias and Athena Nike prominent among them. The xoanon of Nike, 
kept elsewhere under the oath, was provisionally returned to place in the Stage III nai'skos, 
and it is reasonable to see the pre-Erechtheion as a similar case, built at mid-century to house 
the ancient image of Athena Polias. We have noted that IG I 3 45 attests a heightened concern 
with security at this time. The need to control access to the citadel appears natural at a 
time when cult statuary and, one may imagine, other hiera were being restored to place. It is 
logical, as we have seen, to place the rebuilding of the Akropolis gate, the Old Propylon Stage 
3, soon before IG I 3 45, as part and parcel of the same concerns. Finally, the restoration 
of the Old Temple of Athena appears equally suitable to this period, perhaps marking the 
return of the treasury and temple stores of Athena to the Polias sanctuary. 

Seen against the Parthenon and Hephaisteion, these interim measures are almost 
painfully makeshift and slight. We have noted that the Old Propylon Stage 3 combines reused 
marble and Aktite poros. Pigmented stucco hid the difference of materials and must have 
given the structure a certain flair, but the expediency is unmistakable. The pre-Erechtheion 
has much the same character, its preserved blocks also pieced and reused. 40 And finally 
Stage III of the Nike Sanctuary, if of new-quarried stone, is equally modest in design. The 
projects together appear a measured solution to what must surely have been a key problem at 
mid-century, the need to revive and restore not just a few chosen sanctuaries but truly the 
whole of Attic cult and ritual. 


STAGE IV: THE FINAL REBUILDING 

Unlike the early remains from the bastion, the sanctuary of the late 5th-century, Stage IY has 
been extensively examined in previous scholarship. My description of the Stage IV bastion 
and amphiprostyle temple has largely drawn on this earlier work, with the occasional addition 
of evidence from Balanos’ drawings and the benefit of one new find. Balanos’ drawings 
provide the first detailed record of the amphiprostyle-temple foundations, documenting their 
depth, method of construction, and relation to the Stage III remains and confirming that 
they were indeed built of a piece with the bastion sheathing. The new find, the corner of 


40 Holland 1924, p. 12. 
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a relief preserving a winged, wind-blown female figure, appears from its scale, technique, 
iconography, and date to be from the Stage IV base for the cult statue of Athena Nike. 41 


STAGE IV WITHOUT THE NIKE TEMPLE DECREE 

However valuable a review of the Stage IV architecture itself, of equal or greater importance 
is a reinvestigation of the written evidence from the period. The confirmation that the Nike 
Temple Decree, IG I 3 35, pertains to Stage III, not iy clarifies the history of the late 5th- 
century cult no less than the history of Stage III. Gone is the delay between the commission of 
Stage IV and its execution; in the absence of contrary evidence, one should imagine Stage IV 
to have been built directly at its decree. Gone as well is the religious conflict between the 
conservative faction of Thucydides son of Melesias, champion of the Nike Sanctuary, and the 
building program of the democrats under Perikles. 


THE DEGREE ON THE SALARY OF THE PRIESTESS: 

A NEW INTERPRETATION 

The reinterpretation of the Nike Temple Decree raises anew the question of the decree on its 
reverse, IG I 3 36, the provision on the salary of the priestess. We earlier noted that while the 
legislation itself is clear, that the priestess be paid by the kolakretai in office in the month of 
Thargelion, there is no hint of why this was being legislated. Scholars have reconstructed the 
intent of the decree according to their views on the history of Stage IV The widely held 
view that the rider enforces the terms of the Nike Temple Decree, that the priestess’s salary 
was not being paid or was paid irregularly, grew up from the idea that the Nike Sanctuary 
itself had been delayed. 42 Having seen that in fact there is no evidence of a delay, we now 
need to view the rider in a different light. If it did not enforce the provisions of the earlier 
decree, the one salient alternative is that it altered those provisions. 

We have found the Nike cult to have been not thwarted and opposed but consistently 
strengthened over the second half of the 5th century, first in Stage III with the appointment of 
a priestess, then more dramatically in Stage IV with the costly enlargement of the sanctuary. 
A cult change in this period would be most readily intelligible if it too enhanced the cult. 
How could the brief legislation of IG I 3 36 have enhanced the cult? No one can be certain, of 
course, but let me broach what seems to me the most likely possibility. Remember that before 
the enactment of the Nike Temple Decree at mid-century the Nike cult had no priestess of its 
own. It was presumably under the care of the priesthood of some adjacent or related cult, 
the priestess of Athena Polias perhaps. It may be that the rider shifts the payment of the 
Nike priestess from the festival calendar of the cult that was previously in charge to the Nike 
cult’s own festival calendar. There are no written sources on the festivals of Athena Nike, 
neither how many there were nor when they took place, but it is worth noting that the month 

41 P. 75 above. 

42 See IG I 2 24, p. 14. 
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specified in the decree, Thargelion, mid- to late spring, would be an appropriate time for 
the major festival of a goddess of fertility and war. It stands early in the campaigning season, a 
symbolic call to arms, and is equally a time of flowering and new growth. 43 

The Degree on the Salary of the Priestess and the Date of Stage IV 

If the provision on the salary of the priestess (IG I 3 36) is a new measure, no mere 
enforcement of IG I 3 35, then the chronological relation of the decree to Stage IV needs 
to be rethought. Dinsmoor placed it at the close of Stage IV, apparently reasoning that the 
priesthood would have been of concern, above all, when the sanctuary was about to reopen. 44 
Dinsmoor combined the firm date of IG I 3 36, 424/423, with several further sources to arrive 
at a three-year span for the Stage IV project: 427—424. 45 

The Nike Temple friezes are perhaps the single greatest obstacle to Dinsmoor’s dating. 
We have noted that the female figures on the east frieze of the Nike Temple appear closely 
contemporary to the karyatids on the Erechtheion. Their absolute date can be gauged against 
the relief on the Bridge Decree (422/421) and further decree reliefs of 417 /416 and 410/409. 
The friezes of the temple appear to belong ca. 420-418. 

Dinsmoor’s dates might be salvageable, perhaps, if it could be shown that the architecture 
and sculpture of the sanctuary were worked in two separate campaigns with, say, the frieze 
slabs set in blank and carved later. Minor recuttings have been observed, however, on the 
frieze figures, which strongly suggests that the figural friezes were carved on the ground. They 
were finished before they were installed and had to be recut slightly as they were actually 
set on the building. 46 Dinsmoor’s dates appear a step too high. 

Expansion of the Cult of Athena Nike 

The Nike Temple Decree documents the growing status of the Nike cult at mid-century 
(Stage III): henceforth it is to have its own priestess. It is reasonable to look for evidence 
of further cult changes in the far more ambitious Stage IV rebuilding. We earlier proposed 
that the rider to the Nike Temple Decree, IG I 3 36, moved the payment of the priestess to 
coincide with the festival calendar of Athena Nike. Is there any other evidence that in fact the 
cult was changed or enlarged at around this time? We can point first to the monumental 

43 Compare the Roman Maytime festival of rosaliae signorum, the parading of standards decked with wreaths 
and roses, A. S. Hoey, “Rosaliae Signorum,” Harvard Theological Review 30, 1937, pp. 15—35. 

44 Dinsmoor 1939, pp. 124—125. 

45 hoc. cit. Few have endorsed Dinsmoor’s major thesis, that the orientation of a temple is determined by the 
position of the rising sun on the major festival of the god in the year that work began. Whatever the validity of 
the theory, no such calculation could have been made for the Nike Temple, because the rising sun was blocked 
by the Pelasgian wall to its east, as Dinsmoor indeed admits. Dinsmoor cites three inscriptions in addition 
to IG I 3 36: an account for Golden Nikai, IG I 3 468; a 4th-century decree on the repair of a statue, IG II 2 
403; and a building decree, IG I 3 132. He takes I 3 132 to mark the start of work on the Nike Sanctuary. The 
inscription, however, has no concrete tie to Athena Nike, and no firm date. The inscription on the Golden Nikai 
is equally uncertain evidence. There is no indication that the Golden Nikai were dedications on the bastion. 
That they were commissioned together with Panathenaic pompeia in the 4th century (IG II 2 1493+1494+1495) 
suggests a connection to Athena Polias. The statue repaired in IG II 2 403 may have been dedicated in 424, 
as Dinsmoor suggests, but again there is no direct evidence. 

46 Harrison 1970, p. 321. 
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dimensions of the Stage IV altar. By its size it was intended for the sacrifice of major victims, 
cows and bulls. In fact, the Nike Parapet as much as celebrates these sacrifices: several slabs 
show Nike leading a bull to the altar. 47 By contrast, the Stage III rectangular altar is far 
more modest. It accommodated smaller offerings, perhaps sheep or goats. It appears that 
by Stage IV the ritual of Athena Nike had become more lavish and imposing. 

Between Stages III and IV comes Stage Ilia, the mud-brick expansion of the rectangular 
altar. The Stage Ilia altar is not so large as the Stage IV altar, around two-thirds the length 
and a third the width, but its purpose, without question, was to prepare Stage III for major 
victims. It marks the specific point at which the ritual of the cult was expanded. 

The Decree on the Salary of the Priestess, The Stage IIIA Altar, 
and the Start of Work on Stage IV 

Art historical criteria suggest that the friezes of the Nike Temple were carved several 
years after the decree on the salary of the priestess, IG I 3 36. The friezes belong ca. 420-4-18, 
the decree is dated 424/423. If the decree bears a chronological relation to the building 
project, it fits best at the start, not, as Dinsmoor assumed, at the end of work. 48 

In the Nike Temple Decree, changes in the Nike cult and a rebuilding of the Nike 
Sanctuary were enacted together. Specifically, the appointment of a priestess was enacted 
at the same time as the (modest Stage III) temple, altar, and sanctuary doors. Having seen 
that the cult was substantially expanded after Stage III and, having explored the possible role 
of IG I 3 36 in that expansion, that this payment to the priestess was henceforth to coincide 
with the goddess’ (new?) festival calendar, we are now in a position to posit a similar pattern 
for Stage IV: that the late 5th-century expansion of the ritual of Athena Nike was enacted by 
the Athenians at or around the time that they enacted the architectural rebuilding of the 
cult site. Enlarged setting, enlarged cult: the two enacted together. 

No trace of the decree that enacted the Stage IV rebuilding has ever been securely 
identified. 49 Notwithstanding, it is tempting to think that IG I 3 36, given its likely intent, may 
have formed part of that larger enactment. IG I 3 36 would have been decreed and published 
separately from the other legislation because it formed in essence an amendment or rider 
to an earlier enactment, specifically the Nike Temple Decree: thus its inscription on the 
reverse of that then thirty-year-old decree. 

We have seen that the sacrificial ritual of the Nike Sanctuary was expanded from 
Stage III to Stage IV We have further seen that Stage Ilia, the mud-brick enlargement 

47 Plate 21:a; Carpenter 1929, pis. V XVII, XXX right. Compare a 4th-century decree stipulating the 
sacrifice of a cow to Athena Nike in the Panathenaia, cited note 8 above, p. 126. The offering of a cow to 
the goddess is attested also in SEG XXX 69, line 16 (ca. 304-302), and IG II 2 1006, lines 14-15 (122/121). 

48 The basdon project was near completion when the temple friezes were set in. The temple still needed to be 
roofed and its details carved, but the major work of the project was already behind. If the project was decreed in 
424/423, then construction spanned some five or six years. The pace of work may appear too slow, judged 
against the Propylaia. That far larger structure was completed in five years (IG I 3 462-466; Meiggs and Lewis 
1969, no. 60, pp. 165—166). The pace of building at Athens, however, slowed measurably with the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian War. The two campaigns of the Erechtheion, ca. 420-413 and 409-406, together total 
some ten years. 

49 For IG I s 132, a fragment of a building degree occasionally associated with the Nike Temple, see note 55 
above, p. 79. 
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of the Stage III altar, ought logically to mark the point at which these sacrifices began. There 
is no stratigraphic evidence to date Stage Ilia, no pottery was recovered from its core, for 
example, but its most logical placement, though not the only possible placement, would be 
contemporary with the start of work on Stage IV 

A building project at a religious site was not allowed to halt or interrupt the core ritual at 
that site. The religious functions of the sanctuary had to continue. One imagines that in 
most cases construction and core ritual were relatively easy to reconcile. The sanctuary altar 
would have been roped off from construction, and while, say, the temple was in progress 
and unusable, basic ritual would have continued at the altar in proper and appropriate form. 
The Stage III naiskos was indeed unusable while the Stage IV temple was being built. The 
east end of the naiskos was destroyed and its walls cut down in laying the Stage IV temple 
foundations. The Stage III altar, however, is unlikely to have been similarly incapacitated, 
at least not in the early stages of the project. Though rather inconvenient to the builders, 
the area of the altar is likely to have remained largely untouched at Stage III level as the 
bastion was sheathed and raised, the Stage IV temple foundations were laid, and the temple 
was built. 

The Stage Ilia altar is the clearest extant evidence that the ritual of the Nike Sanctuary 
was expanded not after the Stage IV sanctuary was completed but before. If the Stage IV 
architectural project was decreed at the same time that the ritual of the Nike cult was 
expanded, then the Stage Ilia altar had a very simple function: this temporary construction 
of rubble and mud brick was built to accommodate the expanded ritual of Stage IV in 
advance of the completion of the Stage IV altar. 

The stratigraphy of the sanctuary offers some support for this view. The bastion paving 
east of the Stage IV altar rests on a fill formed entirely of Pentelic marble working chips, 
a uniform stratum from the Stage III ground level up. If the chips are from the Nike 
Sanctuary, 50 then they show that the Stage III ground level was maintained at least until 
Stage IV work in marble (the bastion crown and the steps and upper work of the temple) was 
well underway. The Stage IV altar rendered the Stage Ilia altar unusable: the dictates of cult 
suggest that the eastern area of the Stage Ilia sanctuary was first filled when work began 
on the new altar of the cult. 


IG I 3 64 AND STAGE IV 

We have seen that the friezes of the Nike Temple are the best available guide for the 
chronology of Stage IV Carved ca. 420-418, they are a terminus post quem for the setting of the 

50 On the provenience of the marble chips, see note 86 above, p. 86. We may compare the results of recent 
excavations at Kalapodi: R. Felsch, H. J. Kienast, and H. Schuler, “Apollon und Artemis oder Artemis und 
Apollon: Bericht von den Grabungen im neu entdeckten Heiligtum bei Kalapodi, 1973-77,” AA (Jdl 95) 
1980, pp. 38-118, esp. p. 87. The earlier cult at Kalapodi remained accessible and in use through the laying of 
the Classical temple foundations. After being briefly moved for construction of the temple adyton, the cult 
was refounded and continued at the higher level. 

If the Propylaia and Nike projects overlapped, the chips beneath the paving might conceivably be from 
the neighboring project. The interval of some eight years between the two, however, effectively precludes the 
possibility. 
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temple geison and the construction of the roof. IG I 3 64B, a building account that lists coffer 
lids and a total “for the Nike Temple,” thus ought to date from around 418. 

It is open to question whether IG I 3 64B and the decree on its obverse, 64A, pertain to 
the same project. This seems likely primafacie , however, and finds general support in the texts 
themselves. Both concern an architectural project: the decree twice mentions an architekton ; 
the account lists expenses for the Nike Temple. And both concern precious materials: the 
decree provides a choice between ivory and one or more other materials; the account records 
purchases of gold. 

My earlier discussion of the decree left open the meaning of dryphaktofs] in line 14. A 
phragma is a defensive work or barrier, and early scholars came naturally to think of the one 
prominent barrier of the Stage IV sanctuary, the Nike Parapet. 51 The other stem of the 
compound, drys (tree), weighs against this, however, pointing to a work of carpentry, not of 
marble carving. 52 Besides the parapet, there is only one other attested barrier in the Stage IV 
sanctuary, the grilles of the temple, and these are in fact a promising alternative. Temple 
grilles were routinely of wood, and the term phragma, its associated verb phrassein, and related 
variants were commonly applied to such latticework. 53 A workman installing the wooden 
grilles for the west wall of the Erechtheion is referred to as SuxcpdtpyoavTi xa pexaxuSvta. 54 
And the accounts of the Temple of Asklepios at Epidauros employ the noun cpapypaxa and 
the phrase cpap^iv xou vaou. 55 

If the Nike project decree in fact refers to the grilles of the temple, this can hardly have 
been its main subject. The elaborateness of the project, the choice of precious materials, the 
competition, and consultation with the allies are inappropriate to simple latticework. Temple 
grilles might rather protect a commission of this order, and in fact the grille-closed cella of the 
amphiprostyle temple was the one secure area of the Stage IV sanctuary. That the decree 
progresses directly from the dryphakto[s] (line 14) to the execution of the project (lines 15-16) 
supports the same idea: to carry out the project, the cella had first to be secure. 

The editio princeps of the decree considered the project to be a statue. 56 That the text 
twice mentions an architect, however, and calls on contestants to submit a drawing (lines 6— 
8, yp&yoavux. . .[pi: IXocxxoJv 1 7 iey[u] alov) points rather to an architectural project, or 
a project with at least a major architectural component. 57 Might something costly have been 
built into or within the cella? One thinks first of the Stage IV base for the cult statue. A gilded 
or chryselephantine base, however, would have overpowered the marble image, and what is 
more, I have already associated a fragment of Pentelic marble with the base, the corner figure 
of a sculptured frieze. 58 If not the base, a promising alternative is the ceiling of the cella. 

51 The association with the Nike Parapet is mentioned but rejected by Hiller von Gaertringen, IG I 2 88, p. 47. 

52 Schol. Aristophanes, Vesp. 386, xit xauX&paxa xou 8txa<rcr)plou 8t& x6 ix ^uXwv xal oavtScov 
x<5v ix 5pu6<; elvat xaxeoxeuaopfva. Suidas, s.v. Apticpaxxot. IjOXivoi Qwpoxe*;, x& Siaypdypaxa, f) xa 
TiEpiTeiylapaxa, fj xiyxXl8e<;. For the dryphaktoi of the law courts, Aristophanes, Eq. 675, Vesp. 380. 

53 Ebert 1910, pp. 58-60; Orlandos and Travlos 1986, pp. 262-263. 

54 IG I 3 475, lines 256-257; Paton 1927, p. 370. 

55 IG IV 2 102, lines 75-76, 253. 

56 Pogorelski and Hiller von Gaertringen 1922, pp. 189-190. 

57 So later editions, Pogorelski 1923, p. 314; IG I 2 88, p. 47 (Hiller von Gaertringen). 

38 See p. 68 above. 
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The account on the reverse mentions coffer lids {kalymmatd), and it was indeed not unusual 
for coffering to be preciously worked. 59 Such gilding tended to be restrained, confined to 
the central ornament of the coffer and perhaps a few details. 60 By contrast, the elaborate 
provisions on design and decision-making in the Nike project decree suggest something more, 
an interior of unusual richness. 


STAGE IV AND ATTIC BUILDING DURING 
THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 

The findings of this study on Stage iy as they revise and clarify the history of the bastion, cast 
a new and different light on the place of the sanctuary in the broader history of sacred building 
in Periclean and post-Periclean Athens. The findings are partly negative. The disassociation 
of the Nike Temple Decree from Stage IV undermines the sole remaining evidence for 
friction or conflict between the Nike Sanctuary and the Propylaia. The last several decades 
of research have seen no evidence of significant change in the plan of the Southwest Wing; 
the wing appears to have been built essentially as first designed. And the proper restoration of 
the mover of the Nike Temple Decree, Glaukos not Hipponikos, has thoroughly undermined 
other well-established theories, that the cult was the narrow favorite of the aristocratic faction 
at Athens and that its interests were bound to peace with Persia. This direction of research as 
a whole can now be laid to rest. 

In its place comes a different view of the conduct and progress of building on the 
Akropolis. The first two projects of the program, the Parthenon and Propylaia, have long 
been seen to have been closely coordinated. The architecture of the Parthenon was completed 
in 438/437, the Propylaia begun the following year, 437/436, with workers seemingly shifted 
from one project directly to the next. 61 The chronology that I have put forth for the Nike 
Sanctuary points to an analogous coordination of the later projects of the Akropolis program. 
I have argued from IG I 3 36 that Stage IV of the Nike Sanctuary was begun ca. 424/423; 
building accounts locate the completion of the Erechtheion ca. 407/406. When exactly the 
first project left off and the second began is difficult to gauge. Especially noteworthy is 
the close stylistic relation between the east frieze of the Nike Temple and the Erechtheion 
karyatids. The two appear to have been carved side by side, or at most a few years apart. The 
frieze comes toward the close of work on the Nike Temple, the karyatids, toward the start of 
the Erechtheion. Judged from these two sets of sculptures, at least, the projects appear to 
come one right after the next, or even to partly overlap. The contiguity of the two projects is 

59 Orlandos 1966-1968,1, pp. 125—126. 

60 Compare the ceilings of the Erechtheion, Paton 1927, p. 409. Temple of Asklepios on Delos, IG XI161A, 
lines 72-73: xou ve£> xou ’AoxXrjxioO xfjc; dpocpfjc; xa xptvo Xeuxwoavxi xa[l] xac; x&Xyac; xpuawoavxi; cf. 
Temple of Asklepios at Epidauros, IG IV 2 102, lines 82-83, KXetvlou; etXexo xupdxta xal doxpayciXouc; xal 
xiiXx a? xal dox£pa? xpuoSoai. Lines 26-29 of IG I 3 64B, among the more ambiguous of that inscripdon, now 
fall more easily into place. The kalymmata are not a purchase themselves but part of the entry on gold. Exempli 

gratia: xpuo£><; £[ov]- |[60e i<; xac; xdtXxa<;(?)_?_£xl x]a xaXOppa[xa], | [axaGpbv..] 

Xpuoto xi[i[6.] | [.??.]. For £xl xa xaXOppaxa, already IG I 3 64 (Lewis). 

61 For the Parthenon and Propylaia accounts, see note 44 above, p. 77. 
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further indicated by their architecture. In his major study ofl 947—1948, Orlandos notes how 
close are the Nike Temple and Erechtheion in building techniques and use of refinements, 
linked by such rare features as the fastening of the columns to the stylobate with an empolion- 
shaped dowel, the use of T-dowels in the krepidoma and antae, the vertically set antae, and 
the inward lean of the columns. “Le lecteur doit avoir remarque a plusieurs reprises que les 
constructeurs du temple de Nike et ceux de PErechtheion ont fait usage des memes precedes 
techniques.” 62 The number and distinctiveness of these technical parallels are more than 
one would expect of two buildings that were merely from the same general tradition; they 
seem a second indication that the two projects were coordinated. The explanation for this 
coordination remains unclear. It is likely to have been financial, at least in part. If so, however, 
it had the further advantage of making full, uninterrupted use of a highly skilled body of 
craftsmen. These workmen, schooled to the highest level of their respective crafts, would 
have soon drifted to other employ, perhaps even to wholly different lines of work. They were 
not easily replaced. 

That the Periclean building program, however controversial when proposed, was in fact 
carried out without visible opposition puts not only the Nike Sanctuary but the very conduct 
of public building at Athens in a new light. We do not know the reason that the program 
was halted in 432, but it does not appear to have been political. The oft-suggested reason 
that it was economic, a fear of depleting the war chest, seems right. The reasons to resume 
work ca. 424/423 are more problematic. They may have turned, at least in part, on the 
mood and expectations of the city, the growing sentiment for peace in the final, stalemated 
years of the Archidamian War. The posited tie between the Nike Sanctuary and peace with 
Persia appears all the more interesting in this light. We have seen that the conclusion, or 
renewal, of peace with Persia at mid-century had more a general than a specific bearing 
on the sanctuary. The formal end of the Persian Wars set the stage for the building program 
as a whole, not the Nike project in particular. The case may be similar in 424/423. A renewal 
of the peace may have fostered a climate in which public building again seemed justified 
and desirable. 

To attempt to clarify the architecture and archaeology of the Nike Sanctuary is not 
of itself to write a new cult history of the site. The architectural stages of the cult form 
something of a backbone: without an accurate chronology, without an accurate sequence 
of stages, the broader, more interpretive stuff of cult history would be too subjective to stand. 
Whoever takes up a full study of the cult will want to look afresh at the sculptures of the Nike 
Temple and Nike Parapet, both complex expressions of the character and interests of the 
goddess. Recently identified fragments of these sculptures, many still unpublished, promise 
new insight into a range of questions, from the poses and iconographies of individual figures 
to the form of the sanctuary program as a whole. Important research remains. Is there new 
light to be shed on the nature of Athena as Nike, the special aspect of the goddess on the 
bastion? What is the place of the cult in the development of a distinctive Periclean and 
post-Periclean approach to religion? The present study casts no light directly onto these, 
and indeed onto many other essential questions about the cult. If it succeeds in setting a 
new stage for such research, however, that of itself will be a gain. 


62 Orlandos 1947-1948, p. 38. 
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AN EXCERPT FROM THE NOTES OF NIKOLAOS BALANOS 
ON THE EXCAVATION OF THE NIKE BASTION 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF ATHENS, BALANOS ARCHIVES 


The notes are on numbered sheets of scrap paper. The following conventions are used 
for the transcription: () to insert the termination of words abbreviated in the text; < > to 
correct the orthography of the text; [] to indicate that a word should be deleted. Balanos uses 
three dots (...) to indicate a missing dimension or inventory number. 


Page 8 


8 ’lav. 

Mexa xr)v dcpatpeaiv xou xpcoxou &va(3a0pou xoO xpr)7uS(opaxo<; (8 Tavouap. 1936) 
Irc 1 x<ov xotytopaxcov xcov aupxXrjpouvxcov xbv 86pov xouxov xapexrjprjGr) 8xi etc; x6 
rcpoc; dvaxoXa; xpfjpa xoO Poppetou xotyou 8uo Xt0oi rcXaxouc; 6 rcpaSxoc; 0,325 xal 
6 Seuxepo; ... fjaav xaGexco; xo7io0exr)plvoi xal Xo£a 7ipb<; xfjv SieuGuvaiv xoO Pop. 
xprjTuScopaxoc;—pexa xfjv dcpatpeaiv x<cov> lx Ticoptcov aeaaQpcopIvcov XtGcov xou laco- 
xepixou xou xpr)ju8<£paxo<; 7iapex7)prj07) 8xi 6 Seuxepo; xaGexoc; Xt0o<; ijxo lx xrj; aOxijc; 
cpbaetoc; OXixou d><; 8Xoi ol lacoxepixol Xt0oi xou xxtapaxoc; Ivc5 6 


Page 9 

8-9 Tavouap. 

Kpcoxoc; r’jxo lx axepetoxepou Xt0ou xal ouxivo; al 8uo xXeupal yjaav xeXetax; xaxep- 
yaapevai pi dvaOuptoaeic; etc; xa TtXeupd. 

Tevixol xa0appol xou plpou; xouxou drclSei^av 8xi eupiaxope0a xpo xou Poppetou 
xotxou xou dpxaioxepou Naou xfjc; ’A0r)vac; Ntxrjc;, xaxaaxeuaaplvou lx 8uo Xt0a>v- 
<5v 6 rcptoxoc; u<|>ou;... 6 Seuxepo; ucjiou;... (o5xo<; etyev d7toxo7tei xaxd xb ucj;o<; aOxoO 
Stcco; fj dvto auxou Imcpaveia ebptaxexai etc; xo ut|»oc; xou 2ou dvapa0pou). c O xotyoc; 
oSxo; Sx ei v ^ v S^o; 1,635 xal l&pd^exai etc; eO0uvxr)ptav rcXdxouc;... xal 8(}>ou<;.... 


Page 10 


10 Tavouap tou 

fob xbv Xt0ov xfjc; euGuvxrjpta; [xou] xal xb SarceSov xoO Naou xouxou eupeGrj pixp<b>? 
Xdxoc; (btif)) Ttepilxouaa dpyaia etScoXia et; Sidcpopa peylGrj (0,04-0,10) xal Gpauapaxa 
Soyefov xal 8uo tcoXu pixpd xbxxaXa. "Opoioi Xt0oi xtov xou pop. xotxou xou dpyaio- 
xepou Naou eupeGrjaav 8uo upo; aupxXrjpioaiv xfjc; axpcoaeco; xou 2ou dvapa0pou xal 
etc; xb 8(|)o<; xou brcotou xaxepydoGr) f) dvto Imcpdveia xal xptxo? Ivxoixto. Ii; xf)v 
Ttapeidv xoO xexXi. xotxou xou 0oXov (xaOIxtoc;). 6 etc; xb cnqpetov “y” Xt0o<; cpatvexai 
bxi elyc xupdxiov xaxd xfjv pdaiv. 
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Page 11 


11 ’lav. 


’Avaaxacp£vxo? &£ toO i<x> [xa] toO NaoO )o6pou eup£0r) 
a) 6yx6Xi0o? Siaoxaaecov ... xelptevo? £711 xcopiaxo? 

(3) N£ov OTc6pa0pov xfj? Aux. TtpoaScj). xcov IlpoxuXaicov 

y) aXXo xaXov (3a0pov e^ov rcepinou xtjv 8ieu0uvmv xoO |ieoT)[iPp. xotyou xou dpxaio¬ 
xepou NaoO. 

’Anecpaaiadr) 8k dnd xoivoO (il xov x. Otxov(6piov) xal XiX (B. H. Hill) vd £Y xaTa ^ eic p6*j 
■f} Ttepaixepco dvaaxacpT) npb xou NaoO xai vd ImSuox©*) ^1 dvaxalvim? xoO Aux. xotyou. 
‘ Orc6xe xaxaaxeua^ojilvou xoOxou ix v£o u 0d eivai 8uvax6v vd unoOepteXicoOT) 6 dpxai- 
oxepo? Nad? ox; xai f) BA Y<*>via xoO vecoxepou x^>pl? vd xaxe8acpio0iooi. 


Page 12 

xaxa xr)v xaxeSdcpiaiv xcov xoupxixi)? xaxaaxeui)? ^KevSuaecov xi)? Se^apievf)?, £?;coxe- 
pixco? 8e piexd xr)v xaxeSacpimv xoO rcpo? Suapia? 3. Sopiou xfj? 0epieXuoaeco? xoO NaoO 
xf)? £8pa£o^6vT)? £jd xoO dpxaioxepou xouxou xeixou? xoO 7tepi(36Xou xoO dpxaioxepou 
Nataxou—xaxa xt)v 25 ’Iavouap. 1936. 


Page 13 

d9aipe0evxo? xoO £rcl xfj? 6 kt)? xauxT)? jtcopivou Xi0ou (£x xcov xoO Ojtopd0pou xoO 
vecoxepou NaoO) eOpe0T) 8xi f) 6nr\ (xepl ?j? 6 Xoyo? dvcoxepco) i jxo xexpaYcovo? djir) 
Xa^eupifvT) £vxd? Suo napaxeipifvcov Xt0cov... Spa ax^S. xal cpcozoyp. Kaxd x8v x. Otxo- 
v(opiov) xoOxo t)xo “fjpcoov”—Et? xa 7tepi<^ x^V 01101 £ upe0r)oav Siacpopa (iixpd xepiaxia 
dcyyeioiv xal etScoXia—'H 6 rtf) aOxT) 0a elxe xdXupipia Xl0ivov 8itep 0a dvxixaxeaxd0T) 
xaxa xf)v dvoixoSopnrjaiv xoO Necox. NaoO 8ia Xi0ou xcopivou Ttaxou? jiepl xa.... 

Page 14 

Td? 15 ’Iavouap. fjp^axo f\ xaxeSacpiai? xoO Aux. xoixou dcpaipe0elaT)? xfj? piap- 
puxpivr]? xopcoviSo? ijxi? drcexeXei xal xf)v xpo? Suapia? eu0uvxT)piav xoO NaoO—’Ex 
xcov xepiaxlwv xfj? xopcoviSo? xauxr)? 8uo piovov xepidxta xa Ok’ dp. ... eOp£0r)aav £v 
xaXfj xaxaoxaaei. Al 8uo Y<*>viai xeXelco? xaxeaxpapijievai KpeKei vd dvxixaxaaxa0aiai 
<b? xai iv Siapieaov xepiaxiov. 

IIapaxT)pT)xeov f) StrcXoi Yopupoi xcov piappiapcov xoOxcov —cpcoxoYp. 


Page 15 

’And xij? 15 ’Iavouap. 1935 fjp^axo f\ dcpalpeai? xfj? xopcovtSo? xoO Aux. xoixou 
xij? d7ioxeXo0aT)? xal xtjv eO0uvxT)plav xoO NaoO xp6? xd ptepo? xoOxov.—01 Xt0oi oOxoi 
auveSlovxo dvapiexa^u xcov 8ia |—| pioXupSopievcov 6? xal piexa xfj? TipcoxT)? oeipa? xcov 
ix Ileipaico? XlGcov 8id xaQ^xcov Y^picpcov—'H Kp6xT) aeipd xcov Xt0cov xouxcov etvai 
xo7to0exT)[ievT) Spopiixco?. 

Page 16 

25 ’ Iavouap tou 

’ , O7iia0ev xoO Sopiou 4. (xoO pi|3axixoG) 8^v dveup£0T) fj 7ip6ao4»i? xoO IIeXaoYi.xoO 
xetxou? d>? dvepifvexo, dXXa piia axpcoai? dyxoXiOoiv Opiotcov 7ip8? xoO? dXXou?, 
xoO? eO0paOoxou?, xoO vecoxepou vaoO. 
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el<; x 6 p<40o<; tou xexdpxou 86pou eupe@r) xb 7tp6ao7tov £x pixpov XtQtov &pxouox£pou 
xotxou, 8pa cptoxoYp., 8<m<; dnoxeXei ax; cpatvexai o\jv£%zia\ xaSv £x xaSv Saa>0ev dva- 
tpaivopfvaiv 6yxoXt0a)v. 

Translation: 

Editor’s additions are in brackets, [ ]. More lengthy clarifications are in the notes. 

Page 8 

8January 

After the removal of the first step of the krepidoma (8 January 1936), it was observed that, 
among the blocks which completed that course, there were two blocks at the east section 
of the north wall, the first 0.325 in breadth and the second ... : these blocks were laid 
upright on an oblique to the direction of the northern krepidoma. After the removal of 
heavily damaged poros blocks to the inside of the krepidoma, it was observed that the second 
upright block was of the same material as all the inner blocks of the structure [the Nike 
Temple], while the 

Page 9 

9January 

first was of harder stone and its two sides were completely worked with anathyrosis. 1 

General cleaning of this section showed that we are located in front of the north wall of 
the earlier Temple of Athena Nike [the naiskos]. The north wall is constructed of two blocks, 
of which the first is ... in height, the second ... in height. (The second was cut down so 
that its upper surface is at the height of the second step.) This wall [the north wall of the 
naiskos] has a preserved height of 1.635 and is seated on a euthynteria, width ..., height- 

Page 10 

10 January 

Under the euthynteria course and the floor of this temple [naiskos] there was found a small 
pit (hole) containing ancient idols of different sizes (0.04-0.10) and fragments of pots and two 
very small bones. Blocks similar to those of the north wall of the earlier temple [naiskos] 
were found: two were found at the level of the second step, completing that course. Their 
upper surfaces were worked down to the height of the second step. 2 A third block was found 
immured (upright) in the wall of the barrel vault of the tholos. 3 The block at “C” appears 
to have had a molding along the base. 4 

Page 11 

11 January 

Excavating the area outside the [Nike] Temple there were found: 

(1) a boulder of dimensions ... lying on earth; 

(2) a new foundation for the west face of the Propylaia; 

1 Balanos appears to be referring to blocks W5 and W6 of the north wall of the naiskos. Both blocks are 
of Aiginetan poros. The side walls of the naiskos are worked smooth with a claw chisel, an unusual technique. At 
this early point in the unearthing of this structure, its tooling may well have resembled anathyrosis. 

2 Balanos appears to be referring to naiskos blocks A1 and W8. 

3 Apparendy refers to block W7. 

4 Apparendy refers to block A2. 
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(3) another fine base with approximately the orientation of the south wall of the earlier temple 
[the naiskos]. 5 

It was decided in common with Mr. Oikonomos and Mr. Hill that further excavation in front 
of the [Nike] Temple be abandoned and that we go ahead with the restoration of the west 
wall [of the bastion]. When this is rebuilt it will be possible to construct a foundation for 
the earlier temple [naiskos] and for the northeast corner of the later temple [Nike Temple] 
without removing [these two]. 

Page 12 

In the demolition of the Turkish face of the wall of the cistern, and, on the exterior, after 
the demolition of the third course of the foundations of the [Nike] Temple on the west, that is 
to say, those foundations seated on that earlier wall of the peribolos of the earlier naiskos... . 6 
[This is work done] on the 25th of January 1936. 

Page 13 

After removal of the poros block from on top of the hole—the poros block was part 
of the foundation of the later temple [Nike Temple]—it was discovered that the hole 
(described earlier) was a quadrangular hole chiseled into two adjacent blocks (see the plan 
and photograph). 7 According to Mr. Oikonomos this was a “heroon”. In the surrounding 
earth were found various small fragments of vessels and idols. The hole itself would have had 
a stone covering which would have been replaced by a poros block ca.... in width during the 
rebuilding of the later temple [Nike Temple]. 8 

Page 14 

On the 15 th of January the marble [bastion] crown, which also comprises the euthynteria 
of the [Nike] Temple on the west, was removed and the dismantling of the west [bastion] 
wall was begun. Of the pieces of the [bastion] crown, only two (with the numbers ...) were 
found in good condition. The two corners are completely destroyed and must be replaced, 
as was also one fragment that lay between them. Note the double clamps of these marbles 
(photograph). 9 

Page 15 

Starting on the 15th of January, 1936, the crown of the west wall [of the bastion] was 
removed. This wall also comprises the euthynteria of the [Nike] Temple in that region. 
These blocks were fastened together by |—| (clamps) leaded like the vertical dowels on the 
courses of Peiraeus limestone from course two down. The first course of these [Peiraeus] 
blocks were stretchers. 

5 Apparently a reference to the square altar northeast of the naiskos. Balanos means north wall of the 
naiskos, not south. 

6 The earlier peribolos of the naiskos apparently refers to the first (Stage I) rebuilding of the Mycenaean 
bastion. 

7 There were no plans or photographs appended to the field notes, nor were there applicable plans or 
photographs elsewhere in the archives. 

8 See Balanos’ drawing of course 2 of the Nike Temple foundation, Plate 15. This shows a block partly 
overlying the repository, apparendy the block to which the text refers. 

9 No photograph was attached to the field notes, nor was there an applicable photograph elsewhere in 
the archives. 
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Page 16 


25 January 

Behind course 4 [of the west face of the bastion sheathing] (formed of headers) we found, not 
the face of the Pelasgian Wall as we expected, but a course of large blocks [backers] similar to 
the other, badly shattered blocks of the later temple. Behind [this full] fourth course was 
the face of an older wall of small stones, see photograph, 10 which constitutes, it appears, 
a continuation of the boulders visible to the inside. 


10 No photograph was attached to the field notes. The photograph Balanos refers to may possibly be AA (Jdl 
54) 1939, cols. 3-4, fig. 2 (= PI. 4). 
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THE DRAWINGS FROM THE BALANOS ARCHIVES, PLATES 7-17 
TRANSCRIPTION OF LABELS AND COMMENTARY 


All measurements are in meters. D. = depth; H. = height; L. = length; W. = width. Decimal 
points omitted from the original are supplied in parentheses. 


Plate 7. SELECTED ELEVATIONS RELATIVE TO THE EUTHYNTERIA OF THE 
AMPHIPROSTYLE TEMPLE. 

NATURAL ROCK (labeled $TEIKOE BPAXOE): inside northwest corner of the 
Mycenaean bastion, —6.63; rock outcropping beneath Classical niches, —8.212 (figure 
crossed out with —8.244 in pencil). 

MYCENAEAN BASTION: west face, boulder at far left, —3.06; north face at northwest 
corner, —3.18; north face 2.3 m. from corner, —3.18; 3.3 m. from corner, —2.72. Crosswall: 
boulder 1.2 m. outside south euthynteria of the naiskos, —2.82; boulder southeast of south 
euthynteria, —2.82; boulder midway between north and south euthynterias, —2.75; boulder 
0.8 m. outside north euthynteria, —2.72. 

NAISKOS: underpinning at southwest corner (F 2), —1.674; underpinning at west (F 3), 
— 1.674. Euthynteria: at south (E 2), —1.305; at west (E 3), —1.305. North wall, course 1 
(W 2), -0.363. 

REPOSITORY: east margin, —1.64; collar at southwest, —1.545; upper cavity, —1.64; 
lowest cavity, —1.839. 

SQUARE ALTAR: at center, -0.718. 

BASTION SHEATHING: west face at left, course 15, —6.86; course 16, — 7.31; course 17, 
—7.755(?); course 18, —8.21. At niches, course 13, —5.947. Toward northwest corner, 
course 6, —2.72. On north, course 13, —5.947; course 14, —6.397; course 15, —6.86; 
course 16, —7.31. 

AMPHIPROSTYLE TEMPLE: foundations, course 5, —2.37. Krepidoma, step 1, +0.255; 
step 2, +0.51; stylobate, +0.78. Toichobate, +0.997. 

ELEVATIONS ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 

NATURAL ROCK: outcropping beneath Classical niches, 133.969. 

BASTION CROSSWALK inside north euthynteria of naiskos, 140.545. 

NAISKOS: underpinning at west (F 3), 140.643 [error: correct figure is +140.55]. 
Euthynteria at west (E 3), 140.918; on north (E 5), 140.916. North wall, course 1 (W 3), 
141.862; course 2 (W 6), 142.469. 

REPOSITORY: collar at northwest, 140.673. 

SQUARE ALTAR: northwest corner, 141.480. 

BASTION SHEATHING: west face at left, course 17, 134.441; course 18, 133.976. 
Toward northwest corner, course 6, 139.489. North face, course 16, 134.914. 
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AMPHIPROSTTLE TEMPLE: euthynteria, northeast corner, 142.213; krepidoma, step 
1, 142.467. 

SELECTED DIMENSIONS. 

BASTION CROSSWALL: W. 1.45 inside north euthynteria of nalskos. 

NAISKOS: clear width, south euthynteria to north wall, 1.775. 

COMMENTS. Plate 7 records the bastion with considerable Mycenaean stonework already 
removed. (Compare Plate 10 where more of the Stage 1 crown is in place, and Plates 16, 
17 with further stonework of the Mycenaean crosswall; the excavation photograph, Plate 3:b, 
documents the crosswall as first uncovered.) The crosswall is recorded at +140.545 inside 
the north euthynteria of the naiskos. The relative levels recorded to either side are over a 
meter lower however: —2.82 to —2.72 (= +139.39 to +139.49). The relative levels appear to 
have been taken after one or more courses of the crosswall had been removed. 

The drawing gives a mistaken record of the stonework at a number of points. The 
Cyclopean boulder on the west face of the bastion at the northwest corner is shown above 
rather than below the lighter stonework directly to its south. Compare Plate 10, which records 
the proper relation between the two. Directly east of the boulder are two badly disintegrated 
blocks from foundation course 3 of the amphiprostyle temple (see PI. 16, cf. PI. 17). The 
boulder is shown partly covering these foundation blocks; like the lighter stonework of the 
fa 5 ade, however, the course 3 foundations were in fact above the Cyclopean bastion. Course 3 
is at +140.87. Plate 10 records the boulder at ca. +139.55. 

Absolute and relative elevations on this plan were taken independently and, as shown 
by the levels on the crosswall, at different times. The exactingly measured cross-sections 
of the bastion, Plates 11 and 13:a, let one gauge their respective accuracies: Plate 7 gives 
the relative level of course 18 of the bastion sheathing as —8.21; it gives the absolute level 
as +133.976 ( + 142.213 [euthynteria] — 133.976 = 8.237). The measured distance from 
the euthynteria to course 18 is 8.174 m. ( = 8.137 m. [courses 1-18] + 0.447 m. [crown + 
euthynteria] — 0.41 m. [course 18]). At distances of less than three meters the discrepancies 
are correspondingly less, e.g., the relative level of course 6 of the sheathing is given as —2.75, 
the absolute level as +139.489 (+142.213 — 139.489 = 2.724). The measured distance, 
euthynteria to course 6, is 2.722 m. (Pis. 11, 13:a). 

Plato 8. ELEVATIONS FROM SEA LEVEL. 

NATURAL ROCK: at northwest corner of Classical sheathing, 133.523. 

MYCENAEAN BASTION: bedding for pier in niche, 135.464; top of pier, 136.694. 
Southwest corner of bastion, 139.171. 

BASTION SHEATHING: course 14 on north, 135.822; behind eastern niche, 135.804. 

SELECTED DIMENSIONS. 

MYCENAEAN BASTION: W. of northern niche, 1(.)28. 

BASTION SHEATHING: full W. on west, 10.43; W. from northwest corner to northern 
niche, 3.37; W. from southwest corner to southern niche, 3.92; W. across niches, 3.14. 
Northern niche, W. at front, 1.185; at rear, 1.175; D. 1.236. Southern niche, W. 1.338; 
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D. Q66. Pier, W. (.)617; D. (.)407; pier to back wall of niche, Q218. Pier and southern niche 
combined, W. 1.963. 

COMMENTS. On the rendering of the Mycenaean niches in this drawing, pp. 13-14 above. 

Plate 9. SELECTED ELEVATIONS FROM SEA LEVEL. 

MYCENAEAN BASTION: at west, 139.179; at east, 139.558. 

BASTION SHEATHING: course 1, 141.764. 

AMPHIPROSTYLE TEMPLE: euthynteria, 142.214; krepidoma, step 1, 142.469; step 2, 
142.724; stylobate, 142.994; column base, 143.211; toichobate, 143.211. 

SELECTED DIMENSIONS. 

BASTION SHEATHING: course 18, H. .485(?); course 19, H. .455; course 20, H. .455; 
course 21, H. Q44; course 22, H. Q44; course 23, H. Q44; course 24, H. (.)70. 

COMMENTS. The record of Cyclopean stonework in this drawing is approximate at best. 
The boulder at far right marked “ 139.558” is entered 0.7 m. too far to the west. Measurements 
on site place it 9.1 m. from the southwest corner of the bastion, not ca. 8.4 m. Other boulders 
in the drawing correspond only generally to the visible remains. Note that the general plan, 
Balanos 1956, pi. I, gives a different but no more accurate record of the southern crown. 

Plate 10. SELECTED DIMENSIONS. 

MYCENAEAN BASTION: top course of boulders (behind sheathing courses 6 and 7), 
from left, L. 1(.)40, H. Q85; L. 1(.)00, H. (.)90; L. 1(.)10, H. Q80; L. 1(.)50, H. (.)80; southwest 
corner, top down, L. 1.50, H. (.)85; L. 1.40, H. 1(.)20; L. 1(.)40; H. (.)40; L. 1(.)00, H. (.)40; 
L. 1.15, H. (.)95. 

COMMENTS. Plate 10 is a working drawing, like many in the archives. The draftsman 
has left calculations along the margin, and there are queries and instructions from Balanos at 
upper left and below. 

Plate 11 . LABELS. Centered below: TOMH KATA THN E-Z. Natural rock at lower 
left: AAHETMATA 4>TEIKOY BPAXOT (two times). Mycenaean bastion, west face: 
IIEAAEriKON TEIXOE. Sheathing, up west face: EEDTEPIKON IIEPIBAHMA 
IITPrOT. Amphiprostyle temple, east euthynteria: ET0TNTHPIA; foundation course 1 
at east, IIEIPAIfll!. Between amphiprostyle temple and altar, ANATOAH. 

DIMENSIONS. 

MYCENAEAN BASTION: H. from bastion fill (below F 4) to euthynteria of amphiprostyle 
temple, 2.26. 

NAISKOS: naiskos euthynteria to euthynteria of amphiprostyle temple, 1.295. 

BASTIONSHEATHING:bastion crown (including temple euthynteria), H. (.)447; course 1, 
Q446; course 2, Q445; course 3, (.)456; course 4, (.)463; course 5, (.)465; course 6, Q461; 
course 7, Q455; course 8, (.)456; course 9, Q443; course 10, (.)46; course 11, (.)46; course 12, 
Q46; course 13, Q451; course 14, Q451; course 15, (.)457; course 16, (.)458; course 17, 
Q455; course 18, (.)41; course 19, Q46. From top of course 1 to foot of course 18, 8.137. 
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STAGE III ALTAR: base slab, W. Q97, H. Q30; body of altar, H. (.)505. H. from base slab 
to euthynteria of amphiprostyle temple, 1.195. 

STAGE IVALTAR: underpinning, western block, L. Q26; eastern block, L. (.)74, H. (.)41. 

H. from underpinning to euthynteria of amphiprostyle temple, (.)28. 

AMPHIPROSTYLE TEMPLE: L. on euthynteria, 9.527; L. on stylobate, 8.119. H. from 
top of frieze to stylobate, 4.975. Frieze, H. (.)45; epistyle, H. (.)473; column, H. 4.05. 
Stylobate, H. (.)27; steps 1, 2, H. Q255; tread, (.)316. Projection of euthynteria from step 1, 
(.0)72; projection of bastion crown from euthynteria, Q1054. 

COMMENTS. The drawing appears to be a composite of several sections. The natural rock, 
the lower courses of the Mycenaean bastion, and the west euthynteria of the nai'skos are cut 
on a line ca. 9.0 m. behind the south face of the Classical bastion. The repository is on a 
line 0.25-0.4 m. to the south, 8.6-8.75 m. behind the south bastion face. The altar, shown in 
elevation, is from a point no more than 6.5 m. behind the south bastion face. Compare 
Plate 8, where a section line E-Z is entered ca. 9.0 m. behind the south bastion face. 

The underpinning for the nai'skos at the northwest (F 4) is shown resting on a level 
stony stratum of bastion fill. This is contradicted by Plate 3:b, which shows F 4 cutting ca. 
0.15 m. into an uneven stony stratum. The level of the stratum in the drawing, +139.95 
(= +142.213 — 2.26), approximates the level of the cement floor in the modern crypt. The 
drawing omits block F 6, the easternmost block of underpinning on the north side of the 
nai'skos and misrecords the base slab of the rectangular altar: the resting surface of the base 
slab, shown as level, in fact rises ca. 0.12 m. to the east. 

Plate 12. LABELS. NAISKOS: south euthynteria, BAEIE NAIEKOT; north euthynte¬ 
ria and underpinning, BAEIE NAIEKOT; north wall, APXAIOTEPOE TOIXOE 
NAIEKOT. REPOSITORY: APXAIOTEPOE BO0POE H BAMOE. AMPHIPRO¬ 
STYLE TEMPLE: Foundations, courses 1, 2: Aoc; AOMOE EEATEPIK. AI0AN; Boq 
AOMOE EEATEPIKAN AI0AN. Euthynteria, north and south: ET0TNTHPIA. Out¬ 
side south euthynteria: MEEHBP. ATTIKH TANIA ET0TNTHPIAE. Krepidoma, 
north and south, first, second, and third steps: I ANABA0MOE, II ANABA0MOE, 
III ANABA0MOE. Anta, north and south: OP0OETATHE. Anta at base: EIIEIPA. 
TURKISH PERIOD. Crypt entryway, south wall: TOIXOnOII'A TOTPKIKHE EIIO- 
XHE, EIEOAOT. Doorpost of crypt: MAPMAPON ©TPAE. Line of crypt vault: 
TOSON TOTPKIKOT ©OAOT. Rubble at south edge of bastion: TOIXOIIOIFA 
TOTPKIKHE EnOXHE. 

SELECTED DIMENSIONS. 

NAISKOS: underpinning at south (F 1), H. Q237; euthynteria, north and south, H. (.)369; 
south euthynteria, W. (,)40 [error: correct figure, 0.47 m.]. North wall, course 1: H. (.)942, 
W. Q312; course 2, H. (,)60. W. of nai'skos, inner edge of south euthynteria to north wall, 

I. 775; line of south wall to inner face of north wall, 1.84. H. from south euthynteria to upper 
edge of amphiprostyle-temple foundations, course 2, (.)42. 

REPOSITORY: W. 1.0645; H. at north, Q31, at south, Q325; collar at north, H. (.0)95. 
Collar at north to upper edge of nai'skos euthynteria, Q24. 
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AMPHIPROSTYLE TEMPLE: W. across euthynteria, 6.80; W. across stylobate, 5.392. 
Toichobate, H. (.)217. Stylobate, H. Q27; steps 1, 2, H. Q255; W. of tread, Q316. Euthynteria, 
full height, Q2835; projection from bottom step, (.0)72. Foundations, course 1, H. (.)60; 
course 2, Q58; course 3, (.)45; course 4, Q46; course 5, Q45. 

COMMENTS. This section cuts ca. 7.2 m. behind the west face of the Classical bastion. 
The stratum of stones beneath the repository is incorrectly shown as rising up under the 
north euthynteria of the nai'skos. Compare Plate 3:b and note 8 above, p. 39. 

Plate 13:a. LABELS. Centered below: TOMH KATA THN T-A, with T-A corrected in 
ink to K-A. Along face of sheathing: EEflTEPIKON ITEPIBAHMA IITPrOT. Stepped 
cuttings in rock: AAEETMATA $TEIKOT BPAXOT. Along rear wall of Classical 
niche: IIEPIBAHMA KOTXHE. Along face of Mycenaean bastion: HEAAEriKON 
TEIXOE. Along upper surface of bastion: AAIIEAON TEIMENTOT; TEIMENTOT 
corrected in pen to NAIEKOT and finally crossed out in pencil. 

SELECTED DIMENSIONS. 

MYCENAEAN BASTION: niche, H. 1.23; supporting pier, W. (.)37; from pier to niche 
back wall, (.)35. From roof of niche to top of Mycenaean bastion, 3.24. From top of bastion to 
euthynteria of amphiprostyle temple, 2.26. 

BASTION SHEATHING: crown and courses 1-17, heights as given for Plate 11. 
Course 18, H. (.)495; course 19, H. Q455; course 20, Q455. From crown to foot of course 11, 
5.499; from foot of course 11 to foot of course 16, 2.266. Set back of niche pier from face 
of bastion, (.0)8; from front face of pier to back wall of niche, Q407. 

AMPHIPROSTYLE TEMPLE: column base, H. (.)217. Heights of steps as given in 
Plate 11. 

COMMENTS. The section is 4.65 m. behind the south face of the bastion. See Plate 8, 
where the cut is labeled I-K. The plan gives the distance from the amphiprostyle-temple 
euthynteria to the foot of course 11 as 5.499 m. Calculated from the heights of the individual 
courses the distance is 5.457 m. Similarly, the distance from the foot of course 11 to the 
foot of course 16 is given as 2.266 m. Course by course it comes to 2.277 m. 

Plate 13:b. LABELS. Centered beneath drawing: TOMH KATA MHKOE. Along 
stylobate of temple: AAIIEAON NAOT. 

DIMENSIONS. 

CRYPT: H. from floor to lower entryway, (.)60; H. of entryway threshold, (.)20. H. from 
threshold to crypt vault, 1.20. H. from vault to stylobate of amphiprostyle temple, (.)40. H. of 
step in entryway, (.)25. 

AMPHIPROSTYLE TEMPLE: stylobate, H. (.)27; steps 1, 2, H. (.)255; projection of 
euthynteria above paving, (.) 10. 

COMMENTS. Compare this section with the latitudinal section, Plate 12. The latter draws 
the lower entryway of the crypt on a level with course 2 of the eastern foundations for the 
amphiprostyle temple, that is, at +141.33. Plate 13:b records the same part of the crypt at 
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+ 141.19. The plan of the crypt entryway, Plate 14, draws the lower entryway as ca. 0.87 m. in 
length. Plate 13:b records the length as ca. 1.20 m. 


Plate 14. LABELS. AMPHIPROSTYLE-TEMPLE FOUNDATIONS: the two easternmost 
blocks on the north and south sides and the four blocks between on the east are labeled 
IIEIPAIfiE. 

SELECTED DIMENSIONS. 

BASTION SHEATHING: blocks on west face of bastion, from south, L. 1.235, W. (.)69; 
L. 1.25, W. Q67; L. 1.88, W. Q67; L. 1.226, W. Q71; L. 1(.)20, W. Q67; L. 1.82. L. of blocks 
on north face of bastion: from west (.)911; (.)615; Q625; Q615; (.)615; (.)60; Q614; (.)617; 
Q614;(.)62;(.)612;(.)619. 

AMPHIPROSTYLE-TEMPLE FOUNDATIONS: course 1, H. Q448 (at west). L. of blocks 
along south side of foundations: from west, 1(.)33; Q58; (.)69; (.)72; (.)67; (.)70; (.)58; (.)55; 
1(.)35; 1(.)64. W. of blocks across foundations 1.0 m. from west bastion face: from south, (.)73; 
Q63; (,)58; Q63; (.)58; Q52; (.)50; (.)50; (.)53; Q53; 2.4 m. from west face: from south, 1(.)26; 
Q61; (.)60; (.)48; (.)54; (.)56; (.)58; (.)58; (.)52; across east end of foundations: from south: 
(.)995; 1(.)22; 1.15; (.)60; 2.05; 1.025. Setback of euthynteria from east side of foundations, 
(.)18; from south side, (.0)6. 

COMMENTS. There are four cuttings for T-dowels: at the northwest corner of the 
sheathing; at the northeast and southeast corners of the temple foundations; and in the 
block adjoining the northeast corner on the south. Dimensions of “T” cuttings: in sheathing 
at northwest, across “T”, (.) 10, L. (.) 10; foundations at northeast, across “T”, (.)12, L. (.) 10; 
block adjoining at south, across “T”, (.) 12, L. (.) 10; foundations at southeast, across “T”, (.0)8, 
L. Q10. The six blocks of foundations between the north wall of the naiskos and the crypt 
entryway are a repair laid by Ross in 1835. See note 39 above, p. 10. 


Plate 15. SELECTED DIMENSIONS. 

BASTION SHEATHING: course 2, H. Q445; blocks of west face, W. 1(.)30; L. from south, 
Q613; .613; Q61; (.)615; Q613; Q595; Q615; Q613; Q613; 1(.)875 (3 blocks); (.)84; L. of 
blocks on north face: from west, 1Q835; 1(.)23; 1(.)23; 1(.)225; 1Q225; 1(.)223. 

AMPHIPROSTYLE-TEMPLE FOUNDATIONS: L. of blocks along south side of foun¬ 
dations: from west, 1Q30; Q73; Q64; Q69; Q68; (.)63 m.; Q69; (.)53; (.)52; (.)52; 1(.)28; along 
south side of foundations 2.3 m. in: from east, 1(.)39; (.)68; (.)68; (.)67. W. of blocks across 
foundations 2.2 m. from west face of bastion: from south, Q77; (.)67; (.)70; (.)64; (.)66; Q68; 
(.)73; Q67; (.)46; 7.2 m. from west face: from south, 1(.)30; (.)63; 1(.)40; (over naiskos) Q51; 
Q50; (.)56; (.)60; (naiskos north wall) (.)312. Course 2 projects beyond temple euthynteria 
Q135 on east, Q145 on south. 

COMMENTS. The six blocks of foundations covering the eastern area of the naiskos are 
a repair laid by Ross in 1835. See note 39 above, p. 10. 
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Plate 16. SELECTED DIMENSIONS. 

BASTION SHEATHING: course 3, H. Q456; blocks on west face: W. Q67; L. from south, 
1Q26?; 1(.)225; 1(.)84; 1(.)27?; 1Q203; 1.80; L. of blocks on north face: from west, Q918; 
(.)61; (.)615; (.)615; (.)615; Q615; Q612; (.)622; (.)614; Q609; Q606; (.)618; Q612. 

AMPHIPROSTTLE-TEMPLE FOUNDATIONS: L. of blocks down south side 1.0 m. in: 
from west, 1.20; (.)53; (.)54; Q58; (.)58; Q64; Q72; Q60; Q60; Q64; (.)65; (.)74; Q76.; 1.8 m. 
in: from west, 1(.)36; 1(.)30; 1(.)24; 1(.)28; 1(.)20; 1(.)32; 1Q20.W. of blocks across foundations 
1.2 m. from west face of bastion: from south, .71; (.)65; (.)67; (.)58; (.)55; (.)56; Q60; Q58; 
Q52; Q50; 9.0 m. from west face: from south, 1(.)40; Q50; Q68; (.)63. Projection of course 3 
beyond euthynteria of temple on south, (.0)6; on east, 1.0 m. from the southeast corner, (.0)8; 
on east, 1.8 m. from southeast corner, (.)21. 

Plate 17. LABELS. Inside west bastion face at left: XAAAEMENEE, crossed out in pencil. 
Foundations overlapping Mycenaean crosswall from the east: 3ou AOMOT. On one of 
the boulders of the Mycenaean crosswall in cursive: &vto ^Tucpdveia neXaoyixoO xetxou. 

SELECTED DIMENSIONS. 

BASTION SHEATHING: course 4, H. (.)463; blocks on west face: W. 1(.)28; L. from 
south, (3 blocks) 1Q815; (3 blocks) 1Q825; (3 blocks) 1(.)825; Q845; L. of blocks on north 
face: from west, 1Q84; 1Q23; 1Q227; 1(.)23; 1Q225; 1Q22; Q90. 

AMPHIPROSTTLE-TEMPLE FOUNDATIONS: L. of blocks along south side 0.3 m. in: 
from east, 1(.)43; 1(.)33; 1(.)34; 1(.)34; 1(.)34; 1.6 m. in: from east, (.)69; (.)43; (.)65; (.)66; 
(.)67; (.)66; (.)68; Q58; Q58; Q70; (.)70; 1(.)40. W. of blocks across foundations 2.0 m. from 
west face of bastion: from south, (.)60; (.)66; (.)66; Q61; (.)60; (.)57; (.)60; (.)60; (.)62; (.)44; 
6.5 m. from west face: from south, Q67; 1(.)33; 8.4 m. from west face: from south, (.)70; 
1(.)38;(.)69;(.)70;(.)57;(.)60. 

COMMENTS. The drawing records two ashlar courses to the east of the Mycenaean 
crosswall: a row of five headers and two stretchers shown as if projecting from beneath. 
The two stretchers are not, however, from course 5 but from course 3: note the adjacent 
labels “3ou AOMOT” and the record of the blocks in Plate 16. The headers are presumably 
from course 4, but are shown as though they overlapped the crosswall; their resting surface is 
in fact ca. 0.50 m. below the crown of that wall. 
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A-Arghitegture: 34-35, 125-126 
Abaton: 2. See also Naiskos. 

Aiginetan poros. See Building materials. 

Akropolis, Athenian 

Frankish fortifications 7, 10 
Mycenaean period. See Nike Bastion, Mycenaean 
bastion. 

Northwest Building 58, 63, 132—133 
Persian Destruction 64-65, 98-99, 110, 121, 128— 
129, 133 

statue of Nike commemorating Athenian victories 
in Ambracia on 123 
walls of 

diateichisma 77 

Mycenaean 12, 64, 73 

North 58-59, 62-ti3, 66, 130, 132, 133 

proteichisma 15 

South (= Kimonian Wall) 58, 59, 130 
See also under individual buildings. 

Altar, in Sanctuary of Athena Nike 

inscribed (Stage I) 1, 31, 32-34, 41, 56, 121, 125, 
126 

monumental (Stage TV) 7, 11, 54, 69, 75, 119, 
136-137 

mud-brick enlargement of (Stage Ilia) 11, 67-68, 
69, 122, 129-130, 137-138 
rectangular (Stage III) 31, 40, 41, 42, 53-54, 60, 
65, 66-67, 121, 125, 127, 129, 137 
square (Stage III) 11, 32, 40, 42, 55-56, 121, 127, 
129 

See also Cult image; Sanctuary of Athena Nike, 
stages of. 

Amphiprostyle temple. See Temple of Athena Nike. 
Archaion agabna. See Cult image. 

Architectural refinements: 74, 85, 86. See also Mold¬ 
ings; Temple of Athena Nike. 

Argive Heraion: early cult image at 26 
Athena Nike: 2, 4, 94, 96; expansion of cult of 136— 
138; priestess of 106, 107-108, 111-113, 135; rise 
of cult of in Athens 126-128. See also Nike Bastion; 
Sanctuary of Athena Nike; Temple of Athena Nike. 
Athena Polias: 3; ancient image of 96-97, 123-124, 
134; priestess of 106, 109, 129, 135 


Balanos archives: 6, 12, 69, 134 

Bastion, Nike. See Nike Bastion. 

Bridge Decree. See Inscriptions. 

Building materials: 106, 139; Aiginetan poros 42, 
62, 129; Peiraeus limestone (= Aktite limestone) 
49, 58, 62, 66, 69, 72, 130, 134; Pentelic marble 
70, 72, 76, 134, 138, 139. See also Nike Bastion, 
irregular trapezoidal rebuilding; Altar, mud-brick 
enlargement. 

Building program, Periclean: 65, 76-79, 91-92, 102, 
115, 130-131, 135, 140-141. See also Parthenon, 
Periclean. 

Chisel. See Tooling. 

Clamps: 25, 43, 46, 49, 66 79 

Congress Decree: 102—104 

Cult image ( xoanon ,, archaion agabna), of Athena: 93-98, 
123-125, 126; Stage I base (eschara) 4, 24, 20-30, 
52, 110,123-124, 125; Stage IV base 75,135, 139. 
See also Altar. 

Cyma-reversa molding. See Moldings. 

Decrees: See Congress Decree; Document reliefs; 
Inscriptions; Kallias. 

Delos: base for early image of Hera on 27; base for 
the early image of Leto on 26; Temple of Artemis 
on 53, 66; Temple of the Athenians on 77 45 , 86, 
131 

Document reliefs: 88-89, 90, 91, 136. See also 
Inscriptions. 

Dowels, T: 74, 85, 86, 141 

Eleusis: walls at 17 

Erechtheion: 76-77,82,83,110,115,124,131,140- 
141; architecture of 43 5 , 73 15 , 85, 86; sculpture: 
karyatids on 87-88, 136; friezes on 87, 90; pre- 
Erechtheion 133, 134 

Eschara. See Cult image, Stage I base. 

Figurines, terracotta: 1, 3, 4, 22, 31, 32, 41, 52, 
66-67, 125. See also Repository. 

Foundation deposit: 52-53,66-67. Seealso Repository. 
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H- Architecture: 35, 127 
Heliodoros: 3, 93, 94, 95, 97-98, 123, 124, 125 
Hephaisteion: 78, 91 43 , 102 47 , 131, 134 
Herodotos: 98-99 


Iktinos: 105, 130, 131 25 ’ 31 

Ilissos Temple: 73 15 , 82, 83, 84, 84 72 , 86, 116, 119- 

120 

Inscriptions 

IG I 3 35 (IG I 2 24) (Nike Temple Decree) 6, 7, 104- 
107, 115-116, 118, 119-122, 128-129, 130, 
135, 136, 137, 140 

IG I 3 36 (IG I 2 25) (Decree on the Salary of the 
Priestess) 107-108, 116, 119, 135-137, 140 
IG I 3 45 64—65, 131, 134 
IG I 3 64A (IG I 2 88) (Decree on a Project for the 
Nike Sanctuary) 93, 94, 97, 108-110, 123-124, 
139-140 

IG I 3 64B (IG I 2 89) (Account of Expenditures for 
the Nike Temple) 109, 110-111, 139-140 
IG I 3 75: 108, 116 (Treaty between Athens and 
Halai) 

IG I 3 79: 79, 88, 89, 91, 97 (Bridge Decree) 

IG II 2 403 (Repair of a Statue of Athena Nike) 97, 
113-114 

SEG XII 80 (Epitaph for the Priestess of Athena 
Nike) 111-113 

See also Altar, inscribed; Decrees. 

Irregular trapezoidal masonry. See Nike Bastion, ir¬ 
regular trapezoidal rebuilding. 


Kallias: 77 47 , 103 51 , 116-118, 119, 121, 130 
Kallikrates: 7, 105, 130-132 


Masonry. See Building materials; Nike Bastion; 
Tooling. 

Moldings: 53, 54, 55 41 , 59-60, 65, 73-74, 75, 78, 
83-85, 118, 130 
Myceneae, fortifications: 15 

Myrrhine, priestess of Athena Nike: 112, 113 .See also 
Athena Nike, priestess of. 


Naiskos (Stage III): 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 42-52, 122, 129- 
130; antae 48-49, 129; euthynteria 40, 42-45, 69, 
129; foundations 36, 37, 39, 40, 49-50, 129, 130; 
plaster floor 43, 45, 50, 129; wall 45-48, 60. See 
also Sanctuary of Athena Nike. 


Nike Apteros, cult title of Athena: 94 
Nike Bastion 

Classical bastion (Stage IV): ashlar sheathing 69- 
70, 73, 80; ashlar niche 69; crowning course 70, 
73, 118; fill (marble chips) 86 s6 , 138; paving 76; 
polygonal gap 5, 70; sacrificial offering in 14 8 ; 
stair 70-71, 117-118 

Irregular trapezoidal rebuilding (Stage III) 17-19, 
42, 56, 65-66, 72-73, 129, 130 
Mycenaean bastion 1, 4, 5, 12-15, 36, 37, 40, 69, 
73; niche 1,4,5, 12, 13-14,69 
Rubble rebuilding (Stage I) 15-17, 18, 31, 125 
Nike Parapet. See Sanctuary of Athena Nike, Nike 
Parapet. 

Oath of Plataia: 99-104, 118, 121, 132-133; con¬ 
nection of, with Stage II 128-129 
Old Propylon: Stage 1 (Archaic) 4; Stage 3 (5th 
century) 62-63, 64, 65, 66, 130, 133, 134. See 
also Propylaia. 

Old Temple of Athena: 133, 134 
Older Parthenon: 131 
Olympia, Nike by Kalamis: 95 

Panathenaia: 2, 3, 126-127 

Parthenon, Periclean: architecture of 65, 130, 131, 
134, 140; sculpture of 78, 87, 88. See also Building 
program, Periclean. 

Pausanias: 3, 26, 93-94, 95, 97, 123, 124 
Peiraeus limestone. See Building materials. 

Persian Destruction. See Akropolis. 

Plutarch: 102-103, 105, 130 
Pre-Erechtheion. See Erechtheion. 

Priestess of Athena Nike. See Athena Nike, priestess 
of; Myrrhine. 

Priestess of Athena Polias. See Athena Polias, priestess 
of. 

Propylaia: 4, 7, 15, 56, 65, 69, 70, 73 15 , 76, 77, 
79-82, 86, 140; Southwest Wing of 10, 12, 13 4 , 
18, 59, 69, 70, 71, 76, 7&-80, 81, 115, 117, 119, 

130. See also Old Propylon. 

Repository, in Sanctuary of Athena Nike: 1, 2, 4, 
29-30, 38-39, 41, 42, 49, 52-53, 66, 129. See also 
Figurines, terracotta. 

Rhamnous: cult statue of Nemesis at 75 34 , 77—78; 
fortifications at 18, 77; Temple of Nemesis at 77, 

131, 134 
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Sanctuary of Athena Nike 

amphiprostyle temple. See Temple of Athena Nike. 

Nike Parapet 7, 10, 69, 76, 87, 90-91 

restoration of 1, 12, 43 

Stage I 31-35, 39-40, 41, 125-128 

Stage la 35 

Stage II 36-41, 49, 53, 121, 128-129 
Stage III 18, 39,40,42-67,80,119,120-122, 128, 
129-134, 135, 138 

Stage Ilia. See Altar, mud-brick enlargement. 
Stage IV 69-92, 119, 120, 121-122, 134-141 
Turkish period 4, 6, 9-10, 23, 30, 31, 43, 45, 46, 
47, 48, 50, 75 

See also Nai'skos; Nike Bastion. 

Sounion: fortifications at 18, 77; kouroi from 27; 

Temple of Poseidon at 130, 131, 134 
Stages of Sanctuary of Athena Nike. See Sanctuary 
of Athena Nike, stages of. 

Temple of Athena Nike (Stage IV amphiprostyle 
temple): 7, 10, 69, 72-75, 82-92, 116, 119, 140- 


141; anta capitals 73, 84; antae 84, 85, 86; capitals 
73, 74, 83-84, 86; cella 73; column bases 83, 84, 
85; euthynteria 73, 117, 118; foundations 10, 12, 
23, 30, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46-47, 49 16 , 66, 69, 72, 
73, 134; frieze 9-10, 74, 87-89, 136, 137; grilles 
75, 139; krepidoma 46, 47, 48, 85; pedimental 
sculpture 74—75; piers 73, 84; stylobate 85. See also 
Nike Bastion. 

Theopompos: 99-100, 101 

Thorikos: fortifications at 18, 77 

Thucydides, historian: 98-99 

Tooling: 20, 22-23, 24, 27-28, 34, 45, 50, 53, 54, 
60-62, 63 68 , 66 79 , 123 

Turkish period. See Sanctuary of Athena Nike, Turk¬ 
ish period. 

Walls. See Akropolis, walls of; Nike Bastion, irregular 
trapezoidal rebuilding, rubble rebuilding 

Xoana 26, 96-98. See also Cult image. 
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:. Irregular trapezoidal crown of the bastion, in elevation from the north 



Balanos Archives: Detail from a general plan of the bastion 
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Balanos Archives: Course 2 of the foundations for the Nike Temple 
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Balanos Archives: Course 3 of the Foundations for the Nike Temple 













PLATE 17 



Balanos Archives: Course 4 of the foundations for the Nike Temple 
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PLATE 20 



b. Ionic capital and entablature of Nike Temple, including East Frieze Figures 17—24 
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a. Nike Parapet. Nike adjusting her sandal, AcrM 973 b. Nike Parapet. Athena Nike on a rock throne, AcrM 989 
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